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A GEOGRAPHICAL, HISTORICAL, AND PO- 
LITICAL VIEW OF THE ISLAND OF ST, 
DOMINGO, 

{with a map.] 
HE receut events in this part of the 
new world mutt necefiarily attract 

the notice not merely of every philofo- 
phical but of every political obferver 
throughout the globe. A republic of 
Blacks, or, as they are more properly 
denominated, in conjunction with the 
mulattoes, &c., men of colour, is a phe- 
nomenon in the nineteenth century 
which the moft keen fearcher into fu- 
turity has never ventured to predict. 
The moft that has been forefeen and 
foretold was the evil which a fordid 
intereft would be likely one day to pro- 
duce, by perpetual importations inte 
our iflands, and thofe of our neigh- 
bours, of innumerable tribes and 
cargoes of injured fuffering fellow-crea- 
tures. 

It is notnatural to expettfuch wrongs 
can ever be forgiven by the ¢reatures who 
fuffer them, If refentments fhould die 
away in the breafts of a few of thefe 
violated perfons who may be kindly 
treated by their matters, the freth ar- 
rival of others of the fame colour and 
condition mutt revive it anew; for it is 
in human hearts to fympathize in 
difirefs, and to contpire for relief, 

The vatt dilproportion of the owners 
to the enflaved, in almoft every itland of 
the Weft Indies, makes it a matter of 
aftonithment that commotions of ano- 
ther, and, if poflible, of a {till more 
dreadful nature than thofe we thall fpeak 
of, have not occurred in all the iflands, 
to exhibit a more impreflive leilon for 
the inftruction of the avaricious. It 
eught to be confidered, that in what- 
ever numbers, or by whatever compact, 
men may agree to commit an injuitice 
like this, they muft one day expect to 
draw upon themicives an adequate 
punithment, Not to apprehend fuch 
retribution, would be to incur the 
charge of comtemning the do¢trines of 
that very religion which thefe dealers in 
men make a boatt of revering. 

The Slave Trade, ever mentioned 
with abhorrence, was always a popular 
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topic in the mouth of every French re- 
former at the commencement of the 
revolution, The patriot orator could 
nut fail to apottrophize with effeét 
when he turned to that abominable 
traffic, which a fuperior knowledge in 
the arts, prompted by an infatiable 
love of wealth, had given rife to. He 
did not omit laying its charge to the 
account of that unfeeling defpotifin, 
which it was the bulinefs of a humane 
poe in all ages to expofe, ree 
ift, and decry; in ihort, the wonder- 
ful revolution in this large and rich 
ifland is a collateral and to far corre- 
fpondent event of that great revolu« 
tion in « neighbouring country, which, 
though it has wrought wonders, has 
not yet produced halt the changes it is 
capable of effecting in Europe alone. 

Woe to thofe governments which do 
not, in a certain degree, conform to the 
burit of fentiment which the enlighte 
ened men of France gave way to, the 
few years preceding the revolutionar 
explolion! and thame to thofe ttate 
men who reft the fatety of the govern 
ments they direct upon the greater er 
lefler popularity of one man whom 
chance may place at the helvu, or be the 
oftenfible general inthe field over an 
eventful, perhaps a decifive, battle. 

If ever Europe ftood in need of 
great or of experienced ftatefmen, it is 
at this moment. It matters not how firm 
they may fancy the ground on which 

—they ftand: a couvuliion may not be 
far off, which would move the ver 
foundation and themfelves togeth 
The fulcrum and the lever will in 
that cafe lofe their powers; tivods of 
oratory will be poured forth in vain; 
the moral fubject-matter on which 
they fhould operate will be gone. De~ 
motthenes himfelf harangued in vain: 
to ufe the language of the chemits, he 
found he could not by the fire of his 
difcourfe raife a {pirit anew : he had a 
caput-mortuum only to Work upon; its 
fublimity was diflipated by unfkiiful 
hands, to whom the work had been 
committed. But thefe introductory 
reflections may be thought irrelative to 
~~ main fubject, 
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St. Domingo was confidered as the 
moft valuable itland in the Wett Indies. 
It: was difcovered by Chriftopher Co- 
lumbus, in the year 1492. It is near 
foar bundred miles in length, and one 
hundred and forty in the broadett part 
from north to fouth. 

The greateft part of this ifland lately 
belonged to the Spaniards, and is deno- 
minated Hifpaniola. ‘The north-wefi- 
ern extremity is but a few leagues 
from the eattern point of the ifland ef 
Cuba, which is of nearly twice the 
length of St. Domingo, but was never 
ot half the value. In the peace which 
the Spaniards made with the Dire¢tory 
ef France, they eeded that part of the 
Mand which belonged to his Catholic 
Majefty; but it was ina bad ftate of 
eultivation, and could have been ef lit- 
tle or no ufe to France for centuries to 
come. It was however a fomething in 
name, and the ceflion of it appeafed 
the refentment and flattered the pride 
of thofe who governed the new repub- 
lic at that time. 

This ifland is nearly ferrounded by 
craggy rocks and dangerous fhoals, 
though it has two good harbours. The 
town which gives name to the ifland is 
in that portion of it which was called 
Hifpaniola; but the new pofiefiors of 
it call the whole by the antique 
name of Hayti. It is fituated between 
the tropics, extending from near fix- 
teen to twenty degrees of north lati- 
tude, and from: fifty-two to fiftyeven 
weft longitude, and lies between Ja- 
maica to the weft, and Porto Rico to 
the eatt. 

St, Domingo, m common with ail 
the other iflands lying between the 
two continents of America, is fubject 
to the two great calamities of deluging 
rains and dettructive hurricanes, the 
aiiecis of which, perfons who inhabit 
the milder climate of Europe ean form 
ho conception of. Our heaviett rains 
are but dews compared with the floods 
which fometimes defcend with incredi- 
ble impetuofity im thote regions. The 
rivers rife in a moment, over{well their 
banks, open new channels, form lakes, 
and lay the low country under water 
for a contiderable time. 

The rains make the only diftinétion 
of feafons in this part of the globe, the 
verdure of the trees continuing all the 
year round: the inhabitants know 
nothing of froft and frow, ice or cold; 
and it is but rarely that they have hail; 


when they have, it is violent, and the 
hailftones are very great and heavy. 
The climate of feveral of the Weft 
India iflands is certainly more un- 
healthy than that of St. Domingo, but 
the fame quality of the air here dif- 
pofes all kinds of metal to ruft and 
canker in @ very fhort time. It is 
afcribed to a fulphareous aeid predomi- 
nating in the atmotphere,and this, add- 
ed to the great heat fo near the line, 
makes the climate of the Wett Indies 
deftruétive to Eeropean conftitations. 
It is generally in the month of Auguft 
that the inhabitants are aflaukted by 
dreadful harricanes, ! 
Thefe vifitations fometimes deftroy 
at one firoke the labours of many 
years, and proftrate the ripe fruits, 
end exalted hopes of the planter, juli 
as he flatters himfelf all is out of dan- 
ger. The violent ftormsa of wind are 
attended with rain, thunder, and light- 
ning, and farther accompanied with & 
tremendous {welling of the fea, and 
fometimes with an awful earthquake. 
In the general havock occafioned by a 
conflict of the elements, the labourer 
fees whole fields of fugar-canes whirled 
into the air, and {fcattered over the 
face of the country, Large trees are 
torn up by the roots, and driven before 
the wind ; their ftrongeft windmills are 
blown down ; end their heavy utenfils, 
fach as coppers, pans, &c. are battered 
to pieces; in thort, to complete thé 
ruin and fometimes the deftruction of 
thefe unhappy people, as theirs houfes 
are often unroofed, the rain pours in 
upon them, and, &s it frequently rifes 
four or five feet in an hour, they are 
drowned in endeavouring to fave their 
property. The Aborigines have taught 
the planters how to prognofticate the 
epproech of an hurricane, which comes 
on either in the quarters or at the full 
change of the moon, round which is 
feen a great bur, and fometimes the 
fun itfelf has the fame appearance. 
Thefe appearances, as well as the ftars 
feeming larger, we can account for 
by the altered fiate of the atmoiphere ; 
but it is not fo eafy to give a reafon 
for the fea emitting a frong finell, un- 
Jefs, by its rifing into large waves, we 
may conclude there is a fubamarine 
earthquake. ‘Fhe antients were unac- 
quainted with this Archipelago in the 
Atlantic Ocean, but they conlidered the 
iflands as uninhabitable, from their po- 
fition under a vertical fun; this lumina- 
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ty pafles over their. heads towards the 
north, and never returns farther from 
any of them than thirty degrees to the 
fouth; confequently, they are fubje& 
to fuch extreme heat as would inevita- 
dly deftroy the human bedy, if the 
trade wind, rifing gradually as the fun 
gathers firength, did not blow in upon 
them from the fea, and refrefh and 
cool the air: again; as the night - 
proaches, a breeze begins to be felt, 
which is wafted fmartly from the land; 
and, fingular and unaccougtable as it 
may appear, from the centre towards 
the fea, and to all points of the com- 
pafs at once. 

By a feeming efpecial bounty of Pro- 
vidence, not lets remarkable, it fo falls 
out, that, when the fun kas made a 
ureat progrefs towards the tropic of 
Cancer, and becomes in a manner ver- 
tical, he attracts fuch a body of clouds 
as fhields the fcerched labourer fron 
his direct and ardent beams; which 
clouds diffolving in rain, cools the air, 
and moiftens the country, parched by 
the long drought which commonly en- 
dures from the beginning of January 
to the middle of May, or longer. 

Under all the difadvantages and pe- 
rils which have been enumerated, the 
philofopher and the man of moderate 
defires would, with difficulty, believe 
that any temptation could be ftrong 
enough to entice the inhabitant of 
milder climes to become the refident 
of a {pot fo vielently and often fud- 
denly aflailed by turbulent elements, 
threatening general devaftation end 
death ; but fo powerful is avarice, fo 
overweening the defire of wealth, that 
thereare perfonsalwaysready toventure 
with their lives and the property they 
with to increafe, in thefe barning regions, 
There are, however, noparts of the earth 
(the Eatt Indices excepted) in which 
great fortunes are made or great 
#fiates raifed in fe fhorta time. The 

sroduce of a few good feafons general 
i; providcs againtt the ill effects of the 
worlt, as the proprietor is fure of a 
dpeedy and profitable market for his 
produce, it having a readier and more 
regular fale than the commodities of 
avy other quarter in the world, 
he gllurements to the adventurer 
and merchant, therefore, outweigh the 
difadvantages and the hazards they are 
expofed to, and they willingly embark 
in an enterprize at once painful and 
dangerous, in the view of amatling a 
great fortune, which ig afterwards to 


be {pent in luxury in the mother coun- 
try. This has been the cafe with the 
Englith, the Spaniards, the Dutch, 
and the Danes, but particularly fo with 
the French, Many of the colonitts of 
this latter nation ( Americains as they 
call themfelves) poflefled princely for- 
tunes, made wholly in St. Domingo, 
They, or perhaps their parents, were 
merely overfeers, with wages of only 
five or fix hundred livres a year, 1. €., 
from twenty to thirty pounds fterling, 
From that fituation, where they had 
the care of thirty ar forty negroes, they 
rofe to be managers, with vverfeers 
under them, having a falary of three 
thoufand livres, or more; and from 
this they generally became tenants te 
the proprietors, and hence by frugali- 
iy and indutiry acquired eftates them- 
elves, with the profits ef which they 
would live in fo oftentatious and f{plen- 
did a manner, as could not fail to raife 
defires in bold and ardent imagivations 
to try the fame cgurfe of fortune with 
all its inconyeniences and dangers, 
OF thefe latter, that of infurrection 
among the vegroes is the firft in conti- 
deration, As, in the bad goyernment 
of ftates, it is always fome new or 
growing oppreffion that makes the fub- 
ject hazard his life to free himfelf from 
it, aud punish his oppreffors; fo iy 
thefe colonies the petty tyranny and 
felfith views of overfeers and managers, 
countenanced by the avaricious difpo- 
fition of the owners, have often driven 
the wretched negro to aflociate with 
his fellow-lufferer, and to plot the de« 
firuction of the tatkmafters, The fum- 
mary punifhment of hanging them upon 
trecs like dogs, when they have made 
an ineffectual attempt to gratify their 
vengeance and obtain their freedom, 
does not prevent ethers from giving 
way to the fame paffions of revenge. 
The fublittence of the negroes be- 
longing to fome of the flates mentiened 
is miferable in the extreme, A certain 
quantity, not over abundant, of Gui- 
nea or Indian corn, a falt herring, or 
perhaps a portion of rufty bacon or 
pork, each day, cpympofe the diet of 
thefe unhappy creatures, The clothe 
ing confilts of a cap, a coarte fhirt, a 
pei of breeches, and a blanket; and 
this is all the expence the owner is put 
to, after the firft‘purchafe, in order to 
enjoy the profit of the endlefs lahour 
of the flave; unlets, indeed, we charge 
to the account the falary given to a 
furgeon or a doctor, Much is ex- 
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pended in this laft article in every part 
of the Weft Indies, as if bleedings, 
purgings, and alteratives, could be 
much wanted among creatures who 
live fo uniform a life, or as if recourfe 
to the healing art could counteract or 
retard the continual deftruction occa- 
fioned by hard toil and an unwhole- 
fome climate, The negroes of this 
ifland, more efpecially thofé belonging 
to the French, have in fome refpects 
poffeffed an advantage which thote be- 
longing to other mafters have not.— 
They have had finall portions of land 
allotted to them, with a certain time, 
one day, for inttance, or twe in a 
week, to cultivate it for their fubfift- 
ence. This meafure may, in a confi- 
derable degree, have enabled them to 
raife the ftandard of revolt with more 
effect. In Jamaica, and fome of the 
other iflands, they are provilioned 
chiefly from ftores ; and thus from day 
to day, and from hand to mouth, their 
dependence is more fecured, and they 
are kept more tame and fubmiflive to 
their mafters. But bondage, under 


whatever alleviating circumftances it 
may be inflicted, is neverthelels a 
bondage ; and the flave, believing that 
his owner has no higher confideration 
for him than for a horfe, mule, or 
other working animal, whofe labour he 


would obtain at the fmalleft poffible 
‘charge, has no room in his breaft for 
gratitude, and can bear no affec- 
tion for fuch a mafter, All: human 
nature is impatient under retiraint, but 
it revolts at ilavery, and is ever ready 
to feize thé opportunity of freeing it- 
felf. No wonder, therefore, that the 
whites in the Weft India iflands are 
kept in conftant terror of infurreétions 
‘and plots, many families retaining 
twenty and thirty negroes as menial 
fervants, who are by far the moft dan- 
erous of the flaves, and, in cafe of 
infurre¢tion, have it more in their 
yower to firike a fudden and fatal 
low, 

The French revolution proved a 
quick match to this combuftiov, which 
muft, from its own nature, be ever in 
acondition to take fire. During the 
monarchy of France, the government 
of St. Domingo was one of the bett 
and moft lucrative appointments in the 
gift of the crown. One of thefe go- 
vernors, fo appointed, was the Mar- 
quis de Blancheland, who, with the 
rank of Licutenant-General, had the 
government in chief of all the French 
jlands in the Weft Indies. In about 


ten weeks after the decapitation of 
Lewis XVI, viz. on the 7th of April, 
1793, he was guillotined on the Place 
de la Revolution, by a fentence of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal, for confpiracy 
againtt the Resale. For fome time. 
before the death of the above-men- 
tioned governor, the affairs of this once 
flourifhing ifland fell into vaft confu- 
fion; and all thofe who profeffed an 
attachment to rayalty, ‘qnd the antient 
order of things, incurred great peril, 
A few men of rettlefs difpolition, 
and of ambitious detigns, by turns 
directed the predominat ng {pirit of 
this populous colony, One among 
them, of confiderable talents and an 
undaunted {pirit, like many other pro+ 
minent figures in the revolution, has of- 
ton retired under acloud, but, peculiar 
to his fate, has re-appeared, More than 
once bas he fallen, as it were, uever 
to rife again; but, firange to behold, 
by thofe who had their eye on the def- 
tiny or fortune of the chief republican 
chara¢ters of France, this man cons 
trived to fhift the blame of an unfuc- 
cefsful adminiftration on others’ thoul- 
ders. In the precife moment, when 
the axe was about to fall on the neck 
of Santhonax, he was not only ab- 
folved, but re-inftated in power as in 
danger. Thus, while every one con- 
fidered it as impoilible that either San- 
thonax or Polverel, the two firft re- 
publican commiffioners, fhould efcape 
the fate of Briflot, their creator and 
patron, they both lived till their maf 
ters had mutually fealed the death- 
warrant of each other. Thus, after 
all the profcriptions of the above 
eventful period, which can be com- 
pared to none but thofe of Maritis 
and Syila; one of the above turbulent 
fpirits (for Polverel died in St. Do- 
mingo) full inhabits the earth, and, in 
the words of Macheth, “ lives a prot- 
perous gentleman !’—But before we 
evter upon the political and civil dif 
fentions of this interefling portion of 
the French empire, it may not be dii- 
agreeable tothe reader to learn in what 
manner it was firft colonifed, and be- 
came the property of France, 

The name St, Domingo is properly 
applicable to the chief city an the 
ifland, which, it has been before obs 
ferved, belongs to that portion of it 
lately ceded by the Spaniards, and was 
named after a Saint of pious and po- 

ular memory among the Spaniards. 
St. Domingo is about three thoufand 
five hundred miles from the land’s end 
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of England, and its eaftern point lies 
in 18° 20' north latitude, and in 68° 
40’ weit longitude from Greenwich,— 
‘This eftabliihment, like many others of 
the Spanifh, was founded on rapacity, 
and cemented with blood! 

The firit object of the Spanith ad- 
yenturers was to ranfack the bowels 
of the earth for filver and gold, in 
which purfuitthey murdered more than 
a million of the peaceful and inoffen- 
five natives! As the mines became 
exhautted, a few of the imdufir.ous en- 
tered upon the cultivation of cacao, 
ginger, and fugar; but the majority of 
the adventurers engrated upon the 
difcovery of new mincs in Mexico, and 
left the foil of St. Domingo, dettitute 
of its proper owners, to be over-run by 
the animals with wiuch they bad ttock- 
ed it. Thus does the tyranny of man 
convert the fruitful habitations of bis 
fellow-creatnres into a wildernefs for 
beatts. Such crimes, fooner or later, 
bring their own puniihment, as_ this 
did. The Spaniards quitting the ifland, 
which did not fatiate ther wicked thirit 
of gold and filver, gave occation to a 
deiperate band of adventurers to re- 
fort to it, Thefe were the famous 
Bucaneers; anaiYociation of men from 
all countries, and of all defcriptions ; 
but of whoin it may be faid, that, if 
felf: prefervation be a law of nature, 
the wars which they maintained for 
above half a century againti their op- 
prefiors were more juftitable and legi- 
timate in their origin than ail thole 
which the pride and ambition of mo- 
narchs and nations have occationed 
from the beginning of the world. The 
cruelty of the Spaniards compelled 
thefe men to unite, from a fenfe of 
common danger; and the blind policy 
of the fame nation, by fiocking a coun- 
try of tuch extent as St. Domingo with 
cattle, attorded them food, and with 
the thins they purchaied arms, auuna- 
nition, and clothing, The condit:on 
of thefe people had been rendered de- 
plorable and defperate by the outrage- 
ous barbarity of the Spantih armament, 
which had expélled them from the 
iland of St. Chritigphers. They were 
chichy Englith and Freach pian 
and, as they could not retitt fuch a 
force, they had no altcrnat.ve trom 
tlanghter or flavery but flying away in 
open boats with their families, and 
poitefling themielves of the unoccupied 
Vaud of Tortuga, lying within a few 
miles of the northern coati of St. Do 


mingo. Here they were joined by a 
number of Dutch emigrants, whom 
the like avarice and cruelty cf the 
Spaniards had driveu to emigrate from 
Santa Cruz. Though compoted of dif- 
ferent nations, yet, as companions in 
adverfity, they were taught more than 
mutual forbearance, for they lived in 
harmony. Finding a country of im- 
meaturable extent{o near them abound- 
ing in cattle, they betook themfelves 
to hunting, which occupation tupplied 
them with food, and left them no time 
for diffentions. Tortuga, however, con- 
tinued their place of retreat, where 
their women and young people culti- 
vated {mall plantat:ons of tobacco, the 
fmoaking of which in hot and moift 
climates is fo much, and, perhaps, fe 
benetictally practifed. The covetou- 
nets of the Spaniard would not allow 
thefe miferable fugitives any comfort 
or confolation: an armament was col- 
lect: d to effect their utter extermina- 
tion, Tyranny has no forefight, or it 
ought to have known that the necef- 
fity and the defire of hunting would 
have eptthefe poor creatures for ever 
quiet and harmlefs But the Spanifh 
commander watched the opportunity 
when the ableft of the men had reiort- 
ed to the larger ifland in their ufual 
purfuit, made captives of the women 
and children, the old and the infirm, 
and maffacred them all!! This bigot- 
ted nation pretumed to appropriate 
every country of America to itfelf, and 
clained the fole right of failing on any 
part of the mam ocean as, in their 
judgement, conftituted a portion of the 
new hemifphere. The Bucaniers were 
therefore compelled to turn upon their 
implacable puriuers, und wage offen- 
five war on thofe who were bent upon 
their defiruction, — Hoftility cannot be 
defended on better ground. 

Ther mode of lite inur ng them to 
the climate, and being animated by all 
the motives and paflions which can in- 
flame the buman nind to great exer- 
tions, they became the moft formida- 
ble antagonitis which the Spaniards 
had ever encountered, and difplayed 
fuch deedsof valouras have never becn 
equailed before or fince. 

}rom a party of thefe adventurers 
(chiefly natives of Nermandy) the 
French colony of St. Domingo origin- 
ated. Itis probable that among thera 
might be found men who had been 
forced from Europe by indigent cir- 
cunilances and defperate fortunes ; 
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or, perhaps, the con{cioufnefs of crimes 
which might have fubjected them to 
imprifonment and puniihment, if they 
had flayed at home. The exceffes of 
this allociation have been branded with 
infamy, from the facts publithed about 
a hundred years ago in a narrative 
called The Hiftory of the Bucaniers, 
The original, however, from which fo 
many authors have largely quoted, as 
of unqueftionable authority, was writ- 
ten in Dutch by John Ejquemeling, 
who confeifes that he had been a Bu- 
canier, and was expelled their fociety, 
‘the Englith edition was taken from a 
Spanilh tranflation, and that expofes it 
to fiill ftronger fufpicion, The Pere 
Charlevoix has written a full account 
of the progretlive purfuits of thefe peo- 
ple, and the maintaining their footing 
till the French government accepted 
their fubmiilion, and obtained a formal 
and final ceflion of the wetiern part 
of St. Domingo by the peace uf Ryt 
wick, 

Thefe poffeffions were divided inta 
three great departments, called the 
northern, the weflern, and the fouthern 
provinces, The firlt of thefe extends 
ulong the fea-coalt about one hundred 
and twenty miles, from the river Mat- 
faife to Cape St. Nicholas, and con- 
tained twenty-five parifhes, including 
Tortuga. dts population, taken the 
fame month the Baflille was thrown 
down in Paris, confifted of 11,996 
white inhabitants of all ages, and 
164,656 negro flaves. The number of 
fugar plantations was 288, of which 
258 niade what is called e/ayed or foft 
white fugar, and 30 mujcovado or new 
fuga’. It had 2009 plantations of cof- 
fee, 66 of cotton, 443 of indigo, and 
215 finaller eftablifhments, fuch as pro- 
vifion-polinks, cacao groves, tan pits, 
potteries, brick-kilns, &c. 

The chief towns and harbours in this 
province are Cape Frangois, Fort Dau- 
shin, Port Paix, and Cape St, Nicho- 
~ The firft of thefe was the feat of 
government in time of war, and for 
beauty and regularity might have de- 
ferved to be ranked in the fecond clats 
of European cities, It coutained two 
magnificent tquares, ornamented cach 
with a public fountain, This town 
grew into opulence chiefly from the 
commodioufnefs of its harbour, and 
the extreme fertility of the plain to the 
eait, a dittrict of fifty miles long and 
twelve broad, appropriated to the cul- 
tivation of fugar, the plantations of 


which were divided only by hedges of 
citrons and limes, This fpot is fup~ 
pofed to yield greater returns than any 
other of the fame extent in the habit- 
able globe. 

The town of Cape St. Nicholas is 
fituated at the foot of a hiyh bluff, 
called the Mole; and, having been a 
free port, was a place of conidecalle 
trade, efpecially with the Americans, 
Its harbour is fafe and extenfive, and 
is juftly called the Key of the Wind- 
ward Paffige; the fortifications to- 
wards the fea being accounted the 
ftrongett in the Weit Indies, 

‘The weitern province commences at 
Cape St. Nicholas, and extends along 
the line of coaft which forms the bight 
of Leogane for upwards of three hun- 
dred miles, and terminates at Cape 
Tiburon. It contained five chief towns, 
viz. Port au Prince, St. Marc, Leo- 
gane, Petit Goave, and Jeremie, The 
only good harbours in this province are 
Port au Pringe and Gonaive, All the 
other fhipping places are open roads, 
fometimes much expofed. The for- 
mer of thefe towns was confidered as 
the metropolis of the colony, except 
in time of war, when the governor- 
general always removed to Cape Fran- 
cois. This town was deliroyed by a 
tatal earthquake on the $d of June, 
1770, and was never after fully re- 
built. In 1789 it contained 600 houfes, 
and 2754 white inhabitants. ‘The free 
people of colour were eftimated at 
4000, and the negro flayes at 8000. Its 
fituation is low avd marfhy, aud con- 
fequently very unhealthy. 

The fouthern province extends up~ 
wards of one hundred and eighty miles 
from Cape Tiburon along the fouthern 
coatt of the ifland to L’Ance a Pitre, 
It hag two chief towns, Aux Cayes and 
Jacmel. There is no fafe harbour in 
this province, and its roads are dan- 
gerous, The fhips that freight at Aux 
Cayes take refuge, during the hurri- 
cane feafon, at La Bay des Flamands, 
The whole colony. is fubdivided into 
fifty-one parifhes, of which the fouth- 
ern proyince contaiys ten, and the 
wefiern fourteen; confequently, the 
northern contains more than both. 

Before the revalution, the colony 
every where exhibited profperity. Cul- 
tivation proceeded rapidly. The towns 
abounded in wareboutes, and were fill- 
ed with the richefi commodities and 
productions of Europe. In 1787, there 
were freighted 470 fhips, containing 
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112,253 tons, and navigated by 11,220 
feamen, The average exports of the 
colony for the three years preceding 
the commotions ef the mother country 
amounted to 171,544,666 livres of St. 
Domingo, being equal to 4,765,129/, 
fterling money, If the number of 
acres of land in St. Domingo be com- 
pared with thofe of Jamaica, and the 
calculation of negroes and the ex- 
pence of cultivation taken into the ac- 
count, it will be found that the plant- 
ers of the French part of St. Domimgo 
receive larger returns in proportion 
than thofe of the Britifh iland, Va- 
rious caufes for this advantage have 
been aligned ; but the true caufe will 
be found undoubtedly in the fuperior 
fertility of the land, and in the bene- 
fit the French planters obtained from 
the fyftem of watering their fugar- 
eanes in dry weather. ; 
The foil and climate of St. Domingo 
muft be the fame, whatever may be 
the political changes it undergoes. 
The face of the itland is, however, 
widely altered, Like the other land- 
fcapes in tropical regions, this invited 
sod semana the eye with wonder 
and delight; but the calamities of 
war, and the horrors of famine and 
eftilence, have defaced its image, and 
ittle elfe is now feen but the traces of 
anarchy, defolation, and carnage. 
Who fhall we blame for ail this? Shall 
it be thofe reformers, whofe overwarm 
zeal for ameliorating the condition of 
human life fafier than Nature herfelf 
allows, kindle a fire between the differ- 
ent claffes of mankind, which only a 
torrent of human blood can extin- 
guith? Or fhall it be thofe, whofe 
avarice and luit of power make them 
jnfenfible to the injuries and fufferings of 
others? Tothe higherorders, to the opu- 
lent, who, having lott all regard to public 
virtue, are carele(s of the public wel- 
fare ; but, giving themfelves up to luxu- 
ry and felf-intereft, goad thole to acts 
of violenée whofe rights they contemn ? 
_ The whole of the French Weit In- 
dies was difturbed by jealoufies and 
animofities before the revolution may 
be faid to have taken place: after the 
fall of the Battille, however, in 1789, 
the rich proprictors of eftates in them, 
whether refiding there or in the mother 
country, began to feel great apprehen- 
fion for their property, and the contti- 
tution under which they had acquired 
their wealth. The voice of humanity 


and the language of philofophy uttered 


in the Britith fenate a little before 
this period had penctrated thole dif- 
tant regions, and could not fail to ex- 
cite correfpondent fentiments among 
the enlightened inhabitants of the 
neighbouring capital. The legiflative 
atiembly of that kingdom patied a de- 
cree, in March 1790, with a view of 
appeafing the difturbances in St. Do- 
Mingo, but its effect unexpectedly light- 
ed up an additional flame ; ror before 
the commiflioners, who were to en« 
force the decree, arrived at Port au 
Prince, a Mulatto named Ogé excited 
a rebellion: his party was however de~ 
teated; he took refuge among the 
Spaniards, but cowardly or treache- 
rouily, they gave him up,and he was 
made to juffer death on the wheel, 
Troops were fent from France to re- 
ftore tranquillity, but they in their turn 
became infected with iniubordination, 
A corps raifed among the natives, call- 
ed the Regiment du Port uu Prince, 
ailafinated M. Mauduit their colonel, 
for what they termed arbitrary con- 
du&: the mutinous battalion was with 
——- embarked in tranfports, and 
tent to Europe; but the king’s commif- 
faries were unable tu exerciie their au- 
thority and fulfil their inftru¢lions. 

In the decree alluded tu, parochial 
affemblies were dire¢ted to be held 
previous to forming the colonial con- 
ftitution, but no precife definition was 
given of the perfons who were to com- 
pofe thofe meetings; lothatthepeople of 
colour, not being excepted, naturally 
concluded that they were virtually 
comprifed in the law, The moft ran- 
corous conteits enfued, and s deputa- 
tion was fent over to the National Af 
fembly, demanding an explication of 
the dubious decree. 

The matter was warmly agitated in 
the Legiflative Afembly, the advocates 
of the peuple of colour urging the 
declaration of rights which that affem- 
bly had agreed on as the bafis of their 
new conttitution, and appealing to the 
higher authority, the great funda- 
mental principles of reafon and juitice. 
The colonial deputies, and their abet- 
tors, admitted that the prejudice 
againit the people of colour was unjuft, 
but they alleged that it could not be 
effaced by a decree, nor done away in 
a thort fpace of tnne. The affembly 
found itielf in a difticult predicament, 
feeing that a law which fhould at once 
elevate thefe periuns to the fame rank 
with the white colonilts would expofe 
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the lives of the latter to great rifque, 
and the whole illand to fevere calami- 
ties. The mother country was threat- 
ened with other apprebentions ; for the 
free people of colour and their depend- 
ants,on the one hand, were both nume- 
rousand wealthy; and,on the other, the 
whites were matters of prodigious 
numbers of negroes, and were policiled 
of all the actual power, and had man.- 
felied fymptoms of independence, 
‘They had already opened their ports 
to foreign nations, and had threatened 
to transter their allegiance to the Eng- 
tuh government. ‘The affembly, con- 
icious of its inability to entorce its de- 
crees by the military, and teeing the 
troops became partizavs of the dipu- 
tants as faft as they dilembarked, pro- 
ceeded with extreme caution. As a 
temporifing meafure, it patled a decree 
ou the 13th of May 1791, “ that the 
legiflature of the mother country could 
decide nothing in refpeét to the libera- 
tion of the tiaves but with the actual 
and formal demand of the colonial a!- 
femblies.” This decree was followed 
by another fhortly after, worded with 
equal caution, but in eifect partial to 
the white coloniits; laying it down, 
that people of colour, born of parents 
free on both fides, thould be admitted 
into all the colunial affemblies; and 
as to thofe whole parents ou one fide 
only were free, the legilature would 
not determine any thing tll they heard 
the fentimeuts of the colynial aifem- 
blies. 

This timid policy allowed the breach 
to widen, for neither party was con- 
tented with the decree. The majori- 
ty of the people of colour were not 
born of parents free on both fides; 2 
confiderable nuinber being the ol- 
spring of female flaves who had lived 
in a itate of concubinage with their 
matters; and the white colonifls, on 
the other hand, conlidered their fa- 
vourite prejudice invaded even by this 
trifling innovation. A new and mere 
fatal difcord now fhewed itfelf imme- 
diately ; and it is ealy to conceive that 
a icrutiny into the pedigree and ex- 
traction of individuals could wot be 
carried on without the moft invidious 
examinations and rancorous revilings. 

There were commonly from 2000 to 
3000 of the king’s troops on the colo- 
py; and each of the parithes raited 
one company or more of white militia, 
a@ company of mulattocs, and a com- 
pany of free blacks, The officers of 


both the regular troops and militia 
were commitlioned provifionally by the 
governor-general, fubject to the king’s 
approbation ; but the militia received 
no pay of any kind. Thus it is evi- 
dent that the peace and happinefs of 
the inhabitants of St. Domingo de- 
pended much on the qualities and di 
polition of the governor, who was al- 
ways felected from the army. But 
at this period it would have been im- 
pofiible for any man, however quali+ 
tied by experence and endowed with 
talent, to remain faithful to his oath, 
and give fatisfaction to the people 
of this ill-fated ifland. The fpirit of 
republicanifm had penetrated not 
merely its primary or parochial aflem- 
blies, but even its very colonial com- 
mittees, The fermentation was be- 
gun, the great queftion of what were 
the rights of men had called up every 
fubject of the French dominions ; and 
in St. Domingo there were fo many 
parties with feparate interefts which 
force could not filence, that it was ut- 
terly impoffible for the legiflature of 
the mother country, had it been com- 
pofed of fages, to fatisfy them—— 
Without entering into the queftion fu 
much difcuffed by philofophers and 
others, whether any natural tuperiority 
ought juftly to be acknowledged in ang 
one race of people over another; the fame 
contempt and degradation which at- 
tached to the colour in the Welt Indies, 
as diftinguilhing flavery from freedom, 
ran through all its varieties in a certaiu 
degree. The free mulattoes felt this, 
and, as Bryan Edwards truly obferves, 
their fituation was in many refpetts 
more wretched than that of the en- 
flaved negroes, whofe masters were in- 
terefted in their prefervation; for 
thefe, as well as all others of the free 
men of colour, were confidered in the 
French iflands as the property of the 
public, and in that light were obnox- 
lous to the caprice and tyranny of all 
thofe whom the accident of birth had 
placed overthem. They were obliged 
to ferve three years in the military 
eftablifhment called the Muréchauffée, 
and on the expiration of that term to 
work on the high ways: this burthen- 
fome and alinott infupportable fervice 
was denominated the corvées. This was 
not all, for they were compelled to 
ferve in the militia of the province, 
without pay or allowance of any kind, 


[To be continue d.] 
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To the Editor of the Unicerfal Mag. ‘the latter to a fiupid indolence,,. * 


Quid verum atgue decens. 

Sir, 

HE fine arts fhould beenriched 

with every treafure which the 
phyfical fciences can concede to 
them. Painting, in particular, that 
fifter of Poetry and Mufic, thould 
certainly examine their refults, and 
appropriate them to herfelf. She 
fhould fiudy every fubttance the de- 
picts in all its various fades, un- 
der all the paflions that animate, 
and in every climate that trans- 
forms. To confine ourfelves, for 
example, to man, that being which 
iffues fo perfect from the hands of 
Nature, what differences doeshe not 
offer in the various yet proper torms 
he affumes, according to age, fex, 
country, &c.! It muft not ke fup- 
poled that the fimple alteration of 
ftature, and mere difference of co- 
Jour, will fufficiently mark the va- 
tiation; that the fuperticial gri- 
maces of the figure will fupply the 
energetic exprefizon of fentiment, 
the divine emanations of intelli- 
gence and life; or that the fame 
mummery will hold equally with 
all men, in all phyfical charater- 
iftics, and in all countries. - 

But who does not know this? 
they cry. Impatient man, attend! 
Confider, firtt, the principal peculiar 
conftitutions, or the idiofyncrafies 
which are to be found among the 
human fpecies. Are there not many 
individuals who have fimilarities of 
conformation and organic ftrudure? 
I behold fome fmall, dry, brown, 
high-coloured, with hair and eyes 
black; others, thick, large-bellied, 
fat, of a fallow complexion, filled 
with a vifceus phlegm, long hair, 
partially white, &c. &c. Can it 
be fuppofed that we fhall find in 
thefe two different beings the fame 
fentiments? The animated vivacity, 
the fparkling ardour, the glow of 
mind, which lives in the affections 
of the former, do they not yield in 

Vou. IL. 


heavy dulnefs, and imbecile affur- 
ance? Can we give to thefe Jaft an 
ardent tone of fentiment, or a vivid 
temperament? Can we put them 
by the fide of a Julius Cefar, a 
Homer, a Demolthenes? Are they 
capable of conducting a phalanx to 
victory; of chaunting the praifes 
of heroes and of gods; or of thune 
dering forth the impetuous torrent of 
eloquence? Doubtlefs not. And 
we are equally wrong when we de- 
pict fuch as ravening fiends, when 
we reprefent them fowing the feeds 
of every crime, fcattering the poi- 
fon of civil difcord, and their heads 
covered with dreadful fakes: in 
fact, fuch can only figure in the 
tayerns of the Flemifh fchool, or 
in the grotefque conceptions of 
drunkards, 

Nor is it only the figures of men 
which prefent fuch marked differ- 
ences, fuch ftriking contratts, Every 
member—what do I fay ?—every, 
even the fmalleft, part partakes 
more or lefs of that general confti- 
tution of body. I love a painter 
who can tell, by a fingle glance et 
the hand, for example, to what 
particular temperament, age, or fex, 
it belongs; and indeed it is ex- 
tremely poffible for very fuperticial 
~obfervers to attain nearly to this 
precifion. Who hag not obferved, 
a hundred times, that graceful con- 
tour, that delicate and interefting 
foftnefs, orthofe prominent mufcles, 
thofe angular protuberances, and 
that firm make, which diftinguifhes 
Venus from Mars, by fuch obvious 
variations? Thefe diltin@ions are 
marked even upon the very tkele- 
ton: that of the woman is in every 
refpect feminine; its bones havea 
greater exility, are more weak, the 
have lefs prominency, &c. &c, The 
antient fculptors were not ignorant 
of what is almoft unknown to ma 
moderns. It is true that yout 
efiaces fome of thofe firiking cone 
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trafts which are to be found in 
adulis; but the fiery Achilles was 
eafily ‘difcovered by the eyes of 
Ulyties under his feminine habili- 
ments; and the mufeles of Hercu- 
les in his cradle were able to ftran- 
gle the ferpents. 

The anatomift eafily. perceives 
thefe differences, which vary with- 
out end, and which are combined 
in a thoufand different ways: an 
able doctor knows at the firft glance 
what is the predominant tempera- 
ment. In fome, their fanguineous 
appearance aptly prefents the no- 
ble contours of Apollo; in others, a 
bilious and rugged alpeét vdelpeak 
the rough and fayage Mars. There, 
a fat and flabby conftitution indi- 
cates the phlegmatic; here, a dry 
and harth habit accompanies the 
melancholic. This laft firucure, 
which is never to be found united 
with beauty, was neverthelefs very 
frequent among illufirious men, and 
the moft famous heroes of antiquity, 
according to Ariftotle. It is unne- 
ceffary to relate here the phyfiolo- 
- gical caufes which produce this; but 
it was remarked in The/eus, Socrates, 
Plato, Arifiotle, Democritus, Hippu- 
crates, Zeno, Brutus, Cato, Julius 
Cafar, &c.; and perhaps Homer and 
Virgil. It is alfo to be found in the 
greater part of philofophers and 
men of letters, who contraé it from 
afliduous ttudy ; and hence among 
fome of the moft celebrated mo- 
derns, as Newton, J. J. Roufeau, 
Locke, &c. It may fafely be con- 
cluded from the portrait of Raphael, 
that this great painter was of the 
fame temperament, Such alfo were 
the religious fectaries; and we may 
eafily diftinguith it in Mahomet, Con- 
Jucus, Zoroajier, &c., notwithttand- 
ing the brillant colours and meta- 
phorical language with which the 
orientalifts have defcribed them. In 
fact, nothing is more common than 
this conftitution in the fouthern re- 
gions of the globe. It is there- 
fore necefiary that the painter fhould 
fiudy Nature in all her divertity ; 
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that he fhould become acquainted 
with every peculiar temperament ; 
that he fhould accurately and rela- 
tively know each part of the body, 
and be a profound phyfiognomitt, 
without however indulging in thofe 
wanderings of imagination which 
mifled the great Lavater, but to puth 
his ideas fyttematically, fomewhat 
farther than fimple phyfical obfer- 
vation. Doubtlefs many painters, 
Hogarth for example, have poffefled 
that happy talent which has ren- 
dered their works immortal; they 
have given each paffion to its pro- 
per confiitution, without which dif- 
tinction it degenerates into mere 
grimace: they have imparted to 
their pictures’ every thing that can 
fpeak to the judgement. It is not 
fufficient that the defign be exa@, 
the tints well given, the colours 
properly mixed, with an harmoni- 
ous and juft keeping: all this is 
merely mechanical; it is fimply a 
fhadow, a fkeleton, the rough 
draught of a picture ; we behold in 
it none of that warmth which is the 
infpfration of the art, which afto- 
nithes, delights, tran{ports; every 
thing is geometrically and frigidly 
correct; the heart is unmoved: and 
what ¢an be more ridiculous than 
this abfence of all emotion? 

But where thall we find a genius 
who can fucceed? Artifts! do you 
atk this? It exifts in that lively a- 
nimated fenfibility which fets fire 
to the imagination; which tranf- 
ports us fometimes to the [plendid 
abodes of the gods, above “the vilible 
diurnal fphere,” where the youthful 
Hebe pours furthher nectar; which 
carries us by the difmal glare of a 
funereal torch to the dull, cold re- 
gions of death ; freezes us with fear 
in the midft of the dreadful fitence 
of the tombs, interrupted only by 
lengthened groans which burtt the 
heaving. breaft; the dire croaking 
of reptiles, the horrid fluttering of 
nocturnal birds, and pale and bleed- 
ing bodies, which harrow up our 
fouls with fear; then, tkimming 
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with a rapid wing the furface of the 
earth, it tranfports us into the midft 
of a delightful landécape, among 
the fongs of thepherds, repoling on 
the flowery verdure of f{pring; or 
bids us repofe upon the humble 
mots thaded with thick vines, and 
fig- trees laden with the mellow ripe- 
nefs of autumn! Ye captious and 
Frigid beings, approach not the 
fanctuary of Genius! fiifie not this 
facred flame of Vetta! nothing can 
replace it; tor Reafon even is its 
mortal enemy. Ab! how thall we 
define that evaneicent and delicate 
fentiment which we delight to re- 
vel in, but which never atieéts the 
heart? The great object of the fine 
arts is, in my opinion, to affect the 
heart; a fentiment which the Abbé 
Dubos eminently felt. What thall 
I fay of that crowd of poetatters, 
devoid of all genius, who rhyme 
without end; who verfify riddles, 
charades, enigmas, or libellous fa- 


tires (too often the refource of in-: 


digent mediocrity), the difgrace, the 
plague-fpot of the art, and which 
ought to be defpifed by every true 
poet, every legitimate child of Ge- 
nius, 

“ Ingenium cui fit, cui mens divinior, 

“ atque os 
® Magna fonaturum.” 


With the illuftrious Diderot, I do 
not hefitate to fulminate an ana- 
thema againft all fuch who can dee 
rive amufement from. fuch futile 
fources; from fterile words, and 
cther nothings, which they dignify 
with the name of wit, but which 
only thews the lamentable abufe 
of it. 

The antient Greeks, and their 
Italian colonies, were fo convinced 
that expreilion is the foul of paint- 
ing, that they adopted it long be- 
fore they knew the great exactitude 
of defign: witnefs the plates of the 
Etrufcan vafes publithed by Sir 
William Hamilton. Winkelmann was 
likewife powerfully convinced of 
this; but we northern people, yet 


plunged in barbarifm with regard to 
the fine arts, we make it toconfift, as 
it were, in frigid geometrical propor- 
tion. How many of our fiatues ap- 
pear in attitudes devoid of grace, 
or, rather, as if they were fpafmo- 
dic! What monotonous and harth 
mechanifm fometimes reigns in our 
poetry! what noify difcord in our 
concerts !—Neverthelefs, let us do 
juttice to thofe fuperior geniufes 
who have fo nobly overleaped the 
barriers of mediocrity. What would 
they not have done, had they been 
born at a more happy period, and 
under a more aufpicious climate ! 
Let us then accufe only thofe hy= 
perborean regions which dull the | 
foul: numerous examples have 
proved, that it is not genius which 
is wanting in the northern nations, 
but the patronage of their mafers, 
who ought to fupply that which na- 
ture denies. 

--All thé varieties of intelligence 
and of genius depend upon the in- 
ternal and external phyfiological 
nature of each individual. Hence 
we fhould difcover, ftudy, and re- 
prefent it. I know no painter who 
has better done this, upon the 
whole, than the immortal Raphael 
Sanzio: being of a melancholy 
ditpofition, he was a better obferver, 
becaufe he was more tranquil, inde- 
fatigable, and unceafing in his Ja- 
bour. If we wilh to impart any 
thing grand, we mufi feel, ourfelves, 
an ardour; but we fhould reje& 
that weak emotion which rather 
injures than improves, and which 
is very common among northern 
people. 

PaRRHASIUS, 
[To be concluded in our next. ] 





To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 


Str, 

I HAVE lately met with a curious 
work, publifhed abour the middle of 
the feventeenth century. Its author 
is unknown, at leaft to me, though 
I think it yery probable fome pers 
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fons thay have difcovered him; and 
I fhould be glad to'learn from any of 
our correfpondents who he is. As 
was each gratified with the pera- 


fal of this work, I will, with your 
petmiffion, give you fome idea of 


ft. 

The title is, “ ry hoe and 
Advices Occonomical : London, printed 
jor Martyn, printer to the Royal So- 
ciety, 16d. It contains fele& in- 
firu€tions for perfons who are about 
to commence houfekteping; and 
many of them are, 1 affure yon, 
fhrewd and cogent. He firft ke- 
gins, and not improperly, with the 
choice of a wife, and recommends, 
@s one moft important thing to be 
confidered, that fhe be of the fame 
religion as her hufband, for, as he 
juitly obferves, “* between them that 
agree not to go to church together, 
there can hardly be confent in other 
things.” 

“* Let her not,” he adds, “ be 
too young, for unripe fruit yields no 
increafe. Not too old, for fruit paft 
its maturity tendeth to putfefaction, 
and is hoifome, Not too rich in re- 
venue (efpecially by a referve of a 
great part in her power), left the be- 
come too imperious ahd upbraiding, 
as giving fubfrftence to her hufband. 
Not too fair, left, like honey, fhe 
draw wafps to his houfe; ahd not 
too foul, for that is not only un- 
pleafing, but brings fhame with it. 
To conclude, he cannot ufe too 
much circumfpeR&ion, being to give 
her an ifrecoverable eftate for lite in 
his perfon.” 

Such is his opinion of marriage, 
and which is, perhaps, a little too 
faftidious, In the conclufion, how- 
ever, his remark is extremely juit ; 
and would man but reflect thus with- 
in his own bofom, ere in his perfon 
«he gives an irrecoverable eftate 
for life,” there would not, I appre- 
hend, be found fo many infelicitous 
unions as at prefent. I {peak not 
here with any reference to the facri- 
fices of high life, where fons and 
daughters. are fold to the higheft 
bidder; but in the more humble 


‘walks, and where fo much of our 
terreftrial happinefs is inwoven with 
that of our marriage flate, furely it 
behoves a man to ufe all his circum- 
fpe€tion before he rafhly performs 
a deed which nought but death can 
diffolve. There is, indeed, no time 
of life when mature confideration 
is fo powerfully demanded as when a 
man begins férioufly to think of mar- 
riage. It is then we ought to call up 
to our aid all our powers of ratioci- 
nation. It is then that we ought to 
look into ourfelves, and obferve, with 
an cogent whether or not we 
are in any refpeé fit to fuftain the 
various and unexpected cares which 
then fall upon aman. We fhould 
weigh ciinbiderieety our humours, out 
paflions, our caprices, our exacerba- 
tions, and, laftly, our virtues; and if 
it be found that the weaknefles of our 
ature are greatly predominant, fure- 
ly it is not the part of prudence to 
yoke thetn wich the ftill greater weak- 
niefles of a woman. 

Apain. We should afk ourfelves, 
Amn I prepared to perform all ‘the 
duties of a father? Can I fupport 
my offspring? Can I teach them 
the dictates of virtue and wifdom? 
Can I beftow a juft and requifite 
education, and not leave them the 
mere fport of ignorance and folly ? 
Can I provide for them at an age of 
maturity? ‘Thefe and many other 
queftions fhould a man put to his own 
bofom before he marries. 

Tt cannot, however, be expected 
that every man fhould be capable of 
anfwering fatisfactorily thefe felf-in- 
terrogatories, ft is not, perhaps, 
even neceflary in the prefent ftate of 
fociety. But the confequences which 
I apprehend would refult ftom fuch 
an examination, purfued with fince- 
rity, would be, that youth, in every 
retpect unfit to cope with the mani- 
fold exertions demanded from a huf- 
band and a father, would hence be 
deterred from hafty and inconfiderate 
alliances, which may perhaps embit- 
ter their future life ; and would defer 
till a more propitious moment or 
till profpecis of greater certainty 
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opened around them, the peform- 
ance of an aé facred and inviolable. 
And believe me this might be done, 
and their mothers yet be allowed to 
think that marriages are made in 
deaven! 

While on this fubjedt, allow me to 
quote a fhort paffage from our au- 
thor, and which I recommend to all 
the feolding wives and decile huf- 
bands of Great Britain. 

‘* To prevent contefts between 
man and wife, a great lord of the 
late times had a pretty way. He 
would often profefs that he never in 
his whole life denied any thing to his 
Jady ; and his meaning was this, that, 
when the matter propofed by her 
could not be conveniently yielded to, 
fhe could not by any importunity 
wreft any anfwer from him.” 

Our author next proceeds to give 
directions refpecting a proper choice 
of fervants, their number, and their 
feveral qualifications. They fhould, 
he obferves, be of the fame religion 
with the mafter ; not addicted to any 
particular vices, efpecially drunken- 
nefs; not affected with any chroni- 
cal difeafes; and many other things 
he enumerates which ought to be at- 
tended to in the choice of fervants. 
Some of them are fufficiently trite, 
while. others fhew a confiderable 
knowledge of domeftic ceconomy 
and propriety. A porter’s care, he 
obferves, is of great ufe in a family ; 
and he fhould be a man * fomewhat 
aged, that he may be endued with 
patience*, to give attention at the 
gate, and take account of all 
{trange faces who fhall defire en- 
trance, and efpecially of fuch as by 
habit or countenance give any the 
Jealt fufpicion, for it is moft ufual to 
fufier by fuch admittances, but moft 
of all in city dwellings ; and this of- 
ficer ought contlantly to fee the gate 
made faft in due time at night.” 

In his forty-firft advice are fome 
very juit obfervations on the import- 
ance of example, and the neceflity 
shere is that a malter of a family 


fhould not himfelf afford a prece- 
dent for any kind of vice or immo- 
rality. How ill would the accord- 
ance with this, fuit the degencrate 
manners and corrupt tafle of our pre- 
fent nobility ! 

The following excerpt will afford 
you fome idea of the internal manaer 
of conttructing houfes ia the days of 
our author. 

“ Though it be out of the cir 
comference of our circle to confider 
the niceties of architeéture, yet we 
may give fome touches upon the dif- 
ference in point of convenience be- 
tween building, modern and antient. 
The old way of building was to 
feck out places fheltered from wind 
(unlefs it were a caftle), and to make 
thick walls, with {mall windows, co- 
vering much ground with houfing of 
moderate height. About the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ther 
began to enlarge their lights; and of 
late the buildings are made high with 
great windows, and much aniformity 
is affe@ted after the Italian manner. 
I conceive this fitter for cities where 
ground is {carce, and houfes {trength- 
en one another, being joined, than 
for the country, fince to be expefed 
to tempeft is fo great an inconveni- 
ence, efpecially where the fituation 
is chofen high for profpe&’s fake, as 
is now ufual. Befides this, the hall 
{or balis of hofpitality) is either 
wholly left out, or fo contrived as to 

e without chimney or fire hearth, 
which in winter ume fhould draw 
company together, and give cheer- 
fulnefs to a family. Great ftaircafes 
are alfo affe@ted, which fill a houle 
with noife ; and uniformity doth of- 
ten deprive us of inward rooms, and 
of clofets, with other little retiring 
places. Thefe confiderations and 
fome others make me lefs forward 
than the generality in crying down 
the pretended ruflicity of our an- 
ceftors ; yet] mutt confefs, that noe 
only beauty, both inward and out- 
ward, but even the fathionablenefs 
of building is to be defired, where 


* I know not how far patience may be canfidered as a charafterific of age. Dr. 
Johnion would baye faid, ** No, Sir] age is quetwlous and in paticat.” 
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it may be attained with convenience ; 
but certainly convenience ought to 
give the rule.” 

From the preceding extracts, you 
may form fome idea of our author, 
and his work. [na perufal of it you 
would, I affure you, find much 
judgement and obfervation, and many 
principles which might ferve as the 
bafis of confiderable domeftic happi- 
nefs and comfort. It is fcarce, and 
might, I think, be reprinted with 
advantage; it would ferve as an ex- 
cellent manual for the thoughtlefs 
heirs of the prefent day, who feem 
to know the value of money only by 
its lofs, 

Can any of your correfpondents 
inform me who is the author of the 
*¢ Foreft?” Near the conclufion of 
the work is the following re- 
mark : 

* Tt was an obfervation of my 
father’s (and perhaps printed in his 
Foret), &c.”—p. 112. 

Perhaps the more extenfive know- 
ledse of cld and fcarce publications 
of fome of your correfpondents may 
enable them to difcover the author of 
the prefent work by means of the 
above remark. Meanwhile, I con- 
clude by fubf{cribing myfelf yours, &c. 

July 1, 1804. Caius. 

P. 8. Should this letter be ap- 
proved, I may, perhaps, take a fu- 
ture opportunity of communicating 
to your Magazine more extracts 
from the above work. 
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ON THE PROPAGATION OF LIFE 
AMONG ANIMALS AND VEGE- 
TABLES, 

To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 

Sir, 

EVERY circumftance which re- 
lates to the phenomena and tran{mif- 
fion of tirz, whether among the 
beings endowed with higher and more 
complicated powers, which we call 
auimals, or among the more humble 
tribes of fimpler organiiation, which 
we denominate vegetables, is fo cu- 
rious in itfelf, and fo important in 
its relative connections, that it muk 


‘the philofopher. 
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equally excite the curiofity of the — 
cafual cbferver and the attention of 
The care with 
which the Author of the univerfe has 
provided for the continued fucceflion 
of living beings, and almoft precluded 
the poflibility of the extinétion of a 
fingle {pecies, even by the arts and 
enmity of man, is unequivocally 
written in every page of the volume 
of nature. Among the more perfect 
animals, the ardour of paffion and the 
gratification annexed to the percep- 
tions of fenfe fufficiently guard againft 
a diminution or extinction of fpecies. 
Among the fmaller and lefs fenfible 
creatures, a fuperabundant fertility 
anfwers a fimilar purpofe ; while the 
vegetable race, deftitute of the ex- 
citements of paffion and the vivid 
perceptions of fenfe, and expofed at 
once to the fury of elements and 
the unceafing depredations of animals, 
are enabled, neverthelefs, to preferve 
and to multiply their kind, not onl 
in confequence of their incalculable 
feminal fertility, but becaufe they are 
endowed individually, as we fhall fee 
in the fequel, with a// the generative 
powers that have been difcovered in 
the various tribes of animal beings. 
Yet it is worthy of remark, that, 
amid thefe obvious and anxious pre- 
cautions for enfuring the mu*iplica- 
tion of life, a not lefs marked atten- 
tion is fhewn to preferve, without 
mixture or confufion, the fpecies to 
which exiftence has been given. The 
powers of life, therefore, are never 
added to infulated and detached mafles 
of matter. It is a law of univerfal ex- 
tent, that whatever poffefies life was 
originally a part of fome other living 
being. For this important truth we 
are indebted to the fober inveltigation 
of modern enquirers, before whofe 
lights the mifts of Lucretian erro 
are difpelled, and vanifh. . 
“ Scire licet gigni pofle ex non feufibu’ 
“ fenius.” 
————*“ quia corpora matcriai 
“ Antiquis ex ordinibus permota nov& 
“ re 
“ Conciliantur ita, ut dcbent animalia 
« yigni,” Lib.2- 
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Thefe reveries of ignorance re 
mained in credit, however, till the 
Jatter end of the feventeenth century; 
when Redi, in the true fpirit of 
Baconian philofophy, refuted them 
by experiment.---'T'o proceed : 

That part of an animal body 
which partakes of its vitality, and 
which, after a certain procefs, is 
detiined to be feparated, and become 
an independent being, has been con- 
fidered from early times as confi{ting, 
in all inftances, of an ovum or egg; 
the embryo completing the evolution 
of its parts within the parent, in what 
are called viviparous animals, and 
exterior to the body of the parent in 
thofe which are called oviparous, 
The celebrated Dr. «Harvey, after 
many ingenious invettigations, adopted 
the opinion, and affumed as an axiom 
in phyfiology, ‘* omne animal ex 
ovo.” 

When Linneus difcovered, or 
rather inveftigated, the fact (for it 
was not unknown to antient natu- 
ralifts*), that a fexual procefs, very 
analogous to that which in the animal 
kingdom is requifite for the multi- 
plication of life occurs alfo in the 
vegetable world, he was naturally 
led to extend the analogy, and to 
confider the feeds of plants as the 
refult of that procefs correfponding 
with the ova of animals. He there- 
fore adopted the aphorifm of Harvey 
and his predeceflors, but extended 
its application from the animal race 
to the whole circle of nature, where 
life is pofleffed, His aphorifm, con- 
fequently, excluded alone the unor- 
ganized mineral fubftances: ** omne 
vivum ex ovo.” (Vide Lin. Philo. 
fophia Botan.) 

Philofophers have always evinced 
an anxiety to generalize the facts 
with which they are acquainted, for- 
getful, apparently, that their know- 
ledge is, in all probabili:y, partial 
and imperfe&, Phis {pirit is, how- 
ever, upon the whole, productive 
rather of benefit, perhaps, than of 
difadvantage, fince it gives perfpi- 
guity, arrangement, and connection 


to our knowledge. But it fometimes 
tends to warp our opinioas to the 
theory we have adopted, and to 
throw impediments in the way of in- 
veltigation, while it blinds our per- 
ceptions to the truth of faés which 
may cafually occur. And in fuch a 
way it feems to have operated, in 
refpect to vegetable propagation, on 
the mind of Linnzus. Any philo- 
fopher may be fairly excufed for not: 
having anticipated the difcoveries of 
his fucceffors ; but the imputation of 
undifcerning adherence to precon- 
ceived theory neceflarily falls on 
him whofe views of facts that lie 
open to his obfervation are uniformly 
erroneous. Perhaps there are few 
philofophers, however, to whom this 
remark is, in general, fo inapplicable 
as to the juftly admired Linnzus. 

It has been demonftrated by fub- 
fequent inveftigations, that this ge- 
neralization is incorreét, both in re- 
fpect to the animal and the vegetable 
kingdoms; not applicable to the 
whole of the former, nor to the 
latter. except in a partial and limited 
degree, 

We learn from the experiments 
of M. Trembley (Mem. pour I*Hift. 
des Polypes), and others, that in 
feveral of the Jower tribes of animals 
there appears to be no diftin¢tion of 
fex, but that each individual has the 
faculty of dividing itfelf, or of pufh- 
ing forth parts of its fubftance, mo- 
deiled after its own corporeal form, 
each of which at length becomes an 
independent being, poffeffed of fimilar 
powers. Conftituted without a nerv- 
ous fyftem, or common fenforium, 
the principle of /fe feems equally 
diffuled through every part of their 
ftructure; and each part, therefore, 
feems capable, whether in confe- 
quence of natural or accidental fe- 
paration, of becoming an independ- 
ent individual. This occurs in all 
the tribe of polypi. 

The tenia, or tape-worm, propa- 
gates or rather extends itfelf with- 
out ova, in this folitary manner. It 
is, in fact, a congeries, or family of 


* *¢ Arboribus, imo potius omnibus qua terra gignit, herbifque etiam, utrumque fexura 


Qilediligentiflim: nature tradunt.”’ 


flin, Sec. L. XMUG* cap. 4, 
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anrmals; each joint, as it is commonly 
termed, being a diftin& individual, 
farnifhed with a mouth, and organs 
of digeftion. And it increafes its 
family by pufhing forth indivi- 
dca! after individual, till the length 
of the whole congeries often amounts 
to feveral feet. 

All thofe beings which are claffed 
under the orders Zoophyta and Li- 
thophyta of Linnzus, appear, as far 
as our knowledge has extended, to 
be propagated in a fimilar way ; fuch 
are the: corals, fpunges, &c. It 
is mow generalky believed that they 
getrinate, as it were, like the po- 
typi; and that the hard coverings 
im which the creatures are concealed 
are formed by themfelves, in the fame 
manner as {nails and Jobfters form 
their fhiclls, or other animals their 
zasernal hones. Thus the aphorifm 
= gmae animal ex ove” is obvioutly 
groundlefs. and incorreét ; fince fe- 
weral tribes. of animals are, {tridly 
Speaking, viviparous, without the aid of 
fexual influence.of uterus, or of ovum. 

In the vegetable world, many fas 
‘kad been invettigated iong before the 
promulgation of Linneus’ fyftem ; 
asd many more were open to the 
molt common obfervation, by which 
that great naturalift might have been 
convinced of the impropriety of that 
fweeping aphorifin, which afferts the 
predominatice of fexual procreation, 
gad the evaria/ procefs, in every in- 
fiance of vegetable propagation. But 
it has been the fate of the greateft 
philofophers to be mifled by the 
sy nis fatuus of a favourite hypothefis. 

Linnezus feems to have had no 
decided opinion with regard to cer- 
fain vegetable organs, which he has 
denaminated Aybernacula , or winter- 
lodees. For, in one part of his 
“ Philofophia Botanica,” the hyber- 
naculum isdefined, ‘“ that part of a 
plant which inclofes and protedts the 
embryo herb from external injuries ;”” 
and, in another, he calls thefe pro- 
cefizs “ Herbarum Metamorpho- 
fes ;"" alluding evidently to the trans- 
formations of winged infects, in the 


fiate of chryfalis, The fir® defi- 
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nition 1s quite inaccurate, fince it 
does not imply the produion as well 
as the protection of the embryo, and 
is equally applicable to the /eed as 
to the hybernaculum:-and the fe- 
cond term is altogether incorrect, 
fince there is no transformation, but 
merely a progreflive growth of parts 
in the inclofed plant. It is unne- 
ceffary to mention to thofe who are 
acquainted with botany, that by the 
term hybernacula the bulbs and buds 
of vegetables are defignated. 

The truth is, that thefe hyberna- 
cula are the embryos of plants which 
are generated by the independent 
polypus-like powers of the parents, 
in which the fexual procefs has no 
influence. Grew feems to have been 
the firft to obferve (** Anatomy of 
Plants,” p. 173.) that the flowers of 
bulbous rooted plants ‘ are formed, 
and even perfeétly finifhed in all their 
parts, long before they appear,” and 
that the flowers which bloffom in 
any given year, are in faét flowers of 
the preceding year’s produce, having 
Jain concealed and protefted, during 
the feverity of the winter, within 
the bulb where they were produced. 
By diffeGing the coats of the bulb 
ef the ¢ulip in the month of Aue 
guft, he difcovered the flower of 
thie fucceeding fummer in miniature, 
but its parts very diltiné. In the 
Colchicum autumnale, or meadow faf- 
ron, Sir John Hill found (Hitt. of 
Botany, vol. I.) that the bulb is 
perennial ; and while the flower 
{prings up on one fide of it, and blof- 
foms, an embryo for the fucceeding 
year is formed between the outer coat 
and the folid fabftance of the bulb on 
the other fide ; and this proccfs goes 
en in the fame bulb every year, the 
embryo and the flower occupying the 
oppolite fides alternately. ‘Thus the 
root only is perennial, and this po- 
lypus like generation is neceflary for 
the continuance even of the individual 
plant, which we improperly term 
perennial. 

But in many bulbous plants, a rapid 
increaje is effected by a fimilar gene- 
ration. Of the tuberous roots, whick 
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are propagated abundantly in this 
way, we have a familiar example 
in the Solanum tuberofum, or com- 
mon potatoe; fome varieties of 
which never bear flowers, and the 
fexual influence, therefore, cannot 
have any concern in this abundant 
produce. The hybernacula (i. e. 
the potatoes) are fent off from the 
parent root, lke the polypus, con- 
nected at firft, but afterwards fepa- 
rated and independent individuals. 
[To be concluded in our next.] 


- NT oe 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
‘¢ Brevis effe laboro.” Hor. 


Sir, 

ALLOW me one word of reply 
to Mr. N* T**d, (Vide Univ. Mag. 
Vol. I, p. 492), and the “ various 
well informed perfons” who with 
for an explanation of the popular 
phrafe, Excufe my glove. ‘To my 
mind, it has always explained itfelf, 
videlicet: 

Itis efteemed polite and refpect- 
ful to take off the glove before we 
fhake hands; and therefore when, 
through hafte, familiarity, or the 
ardour of friendihip, we are led to 
difpenfe with that previous act of 
politene!s, we requeft our friend to 
excufe the omijion, iett he thould 
impute it to rudenefs or difrefpect. 

Your’s ever, 
June 12, 1801. Bos SHort. 
— 

A SYSTEM OF COSMOLOGY, IN- 
YENDED AS AN INTRODUC- 
TLON TOTHE GENERALSTUDY 
OF HISTORY. 

(Continued from p. 574, Vol. I.) 

THE march we have traced of 
the Gauls out of Afia into Europe 
to their fettlement in that country 
afterwards called France, is a 
ftrong leading faa, calculated to 
imprefs the memory much more 
than if we had began with an ac- 
count of the intermediate flations 
they pofietted themlelves of in the 
northern parts of Europe; the exact 
boundaries of which, notwithftand- 
ing what many authors have at- 
tempted towards a clearer account 
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of, are really impoffible to fettle, 
Firft, becaufe thofe northern parts 
were fo much unknown to the an- 
tients, that the Greek and Latin 
hiftorians were not in_ poffeffion 
of fufficient information refpecting 
them. Secondly, becaufe the Scy- 
thians, as we thall fee, extended 
their empire as far as the Alps, 
which however was in a contiant 
ftate of fluctuation, as the Celtes 
and Scythians were ever encroach- 
ing on each other whenever a fa- 
vourable opportunity feemed to 
promife fuccefs to one fide of car- 
rying into effeét that love of aggran- 
difement fo common to both. We 
will now, therefore, proceed ta ex- 
plore, as far as we can, their fettle- 
ments in Germany; though it is 
certain that the farther we move 
from antient Gaul, the more we 
find ourfelves entangled in obfcu- 
rity about the nations that inha- 
bited thofe vaft regions fituated 
beyond the Rhine and the Danube ; 
wherefore we commonly find them 
confounded together, by antient au- 
thors. under the names of Celtes, 
Scythians, and Celto-Scythians, 
which, however, is a cotroborating 
circumfiance in favour of their ori- 
gin being that of defcendants of 


‘Gomer. 


The Germans, as may eafily be 
fuppofed, were very much inter- 
mixed with the old Scythians and 
Sarmatians on that fide which 
joined their territories, and alfo 
undoubtedly adopted a great many 
of their cuttoms, and alfo mingled 
much of their lauguage with their 
own; but in all other parts of Ger- 
many we find fuch an exact con- 
formity in their religion, laws, cuf- 
toms, and language, that there is 
hardly any room ‘to call in quef. 
tion their defcent from the fame 
ftock with the CeltesorGauls of A fia, 
wherefore it is fufficiently evident 
that this country was originally 
peopled by Celtes, Scythians, and 
Sarmatians. The name of Gerinany 
which this country in time obtained, 
a 2 probably derived from Ghar 
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and man, a warlike man in the 
Celtic. 

It would carry us much beyond 
the propofed limits of this work to 
give a defeniption of the various na- 
tions of which Germany was com- 
pofed, together with the antient 
names, they being all nearly of the 
fame manners and religion: thofe 
among them who were the moft 
powerful we fhall have occafion to 
take notice of, as they extended 
themfelves and laid the foundations 
of other nations. It may be worth 
while juft to mention the AZflii, an 
antient tribe of the Suevi, who 
rendered themfelves confpicnous 
chiefly from their extenfive trade 
in amber: they were the inhabitants 
of Pruffia, Courland, and Livonia. 
According to Tacitus, they were 
the mildeft and moft induftrious 
people in Germany: they fold im- 
menfe quantities of amber, and par- 
ticularly to the Romans; and we 
are told of a fingle piece which 
weighed thirteen pounds, fent by 
them as a prefent to Nero, to whom 
the ambaffadors who brought it 
reprefented the amber as thrown 
up by the fea, which was no doubt 
a meafure of policy, to prevent the 
Romans from being tempted to pay 
them a vifit in fearch of it on land: 
much, no doubt, was thrown on 
fhore by the fea, and particularly 
on the Infule Fle@tride, or Amber 
Ifands, fituated at the mouth of the 
Viftula ; but the greater part, and 
the moft valuable, as the mott dura- 
ble, is found in mines; for natural 
hiftory informs us that amber is 
found plentifully in regular mines in 
fome parts of Pruffia:-the upper 
furface ot the ground where thete 
mines are is fandy, under which is 
a ftratum cf loam, and under this a 
bed of wood, partly changed into a 
bituminous fubftance; under the 
wood is a ftratum of vitriolic or 
rather aluminous mineral, in which 
the amber is found; that which 
comes from the fea is called am- 
pergris. 


Confidering how little agriculture 
was the purfuit of the antients, it is 
not at all furprifing that fuch vaft 
tracts of land as Germany confifted 
of fhould have preiented a moft 
difmal view to the traveller ; which 
fufficiently accounts for the horrid 
defcriptions we find in hiftorians, of 
a country, which, from its natural 
fertility, now exhibits,ia many parts, 
the moft pleafing fpecimens of cul- 
tivation, as is more particularly to 
be found in Pruffia, the country of 
which, from the wife management 
of Frederick the Great, who faw the 
utility of inclofures, now fhews the 
whole almoft as agarden, at the fame 
time that the worth ot the whole 
land is fuppofed to be doubled. In- 
deed, the furprifing growth of wood 
in Germany, which abounds with 
trees, fufficiently fhews that its foil 
is nat unfriendly to vegetation; 
which is farther confirmed by its 
being capable, fince the natives 
have enjoyed a ftate of civiliza- 
tion, and, in confequence, acquired 
greater habits of induftry, of bear- 
ing all forts of grain, vines, fruit, 
and even foreign plants in great 
abundance and due maturity. 

All forefts, woods, and groves, 
even the trees, boughs, and leaves, 
were held facred by the antient 
Germans ; wherefore they religioufly 
abfiained from cutting them downs 
but the Romans, to curb this fue 
perftiuon and overturn the bloody 
rites performed in their woods, de- 
ftroyed many of them. The two fo- 
refts which have chiefiy been no- 
ticed in Germany were the Hercy- 
nian and the Black Foreft: the Her- 
cynian extended from Switzerland to 
Tranfylvania, a diftance of fixty 
days’ journey ; the greater part of 
which, in procefs of time, was de- 
ftroyed; the remaining part ob 
tained the appellation of the Black 
Foreft, and the Foreft of Bohemia. 

With refpeé& to the religion of 
the antient Germans, it is neceflary 
only to remind the reader that, as 
a Celtic tribe, it was the fame with 
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that of the Gauls; and that their 
druids in like manner fubmitted to 
the authority of the archdruid of 
Britain, It muft however be ob- 
ferved, that they withftood, for a 
much longer time than the Gauls, 
the introduétion of the Roman fu- 
perttition. 

Their government was divided 
between different petty kings, as 
all fuch vatt tracts of territory 
were, in early times, into many 
fiates; in the fame manner as their 
neighbours the Gauls. Barbarifm 
is unfriendly to an intimate union 
of individuals, and, of courfe, ftill 
more fo to any extenfive intercourfe, 
founded on principles of reafon, be- 
tween the favages who compofe a 
nation under that predicament. 
Men’s wants being then but few, 
their dependance on one another is 
but very flender; wherefore it is 
impoflible they fhould be actuated 
by thofe extenfive views of policy, 
which point out the utility of being 
united under one chief, and which 
can alone take place in a civilized 
ftate. Had the people, either of 


Gaul or Germany, been capable of 
acting together, we fhould never 


have read of Roman victories. As 
Germany has remained, to this day, 
pretty much in the fame ftate as to 
the form of government, as far at 
leaft as refpects this original divifion 
into different fovereignties, the Ger- 
mans boat of the antiquity of their 
conftitution; and that indeed is all 
that can be faid for it, as it has 
lately been nearly as fatal to them 
as it was in the times we are {peaking 
ef, and which ever mutt be the cate, 
where each petty tyrant retains the 
right of feparately making peace or 
war, and entering into treaties; by 
which means various political fpe- 
culations are fuggetted to all the 
furrounding ftates, and the intrigues 
of cabinets rendered much more 
complex and extenfive, without the 
fmaljett regard being paid to the 
good of the people, who are at the 
fame time fold like cattle, whenever 


a war is refolved on, as the ccld and 
unfeeling fpeculations fuggetted by 
avarice or ambition may dictate to 
their refpective matters, 

As to the laws of the antient 
Germans, they were fuch only as 
men in the earlier ages,- finding 
themfelves obliged, for mutual pre- 
fervation, to form themfelves into 
clans, were able to refolve on; and 
were pretty much the fame.as thofe 
of the Gauls, often appealing*to the 
fword in difputed points, In thofe 
ftates which were under a kingly 
form of government the prince was 
confulted; chiefly in ditpuces be- 
tween individuals, in queftions of 
right, much in the fame way as 
when our kings prefided in perfon 
in the Court of King’s Bench: but 
in thofe matters which concerned 
the general good of the nation, 
every thing was propofed and finally 
determined in the grand council, 
The revenues of thefe monarchs 
were chiefly derived from the free- 
will offerings of their fubjects. The 
people in all the different ftates 
throughout Germany were diftin- 
guithed into the feveral ranks of 
nobles, free-born, freed-men, and 
bondfmen; in each of which clafies, 
thofe were always moft efteemed 
who had fignalized themfelves either 
by their courage, virtue, or perfe- 
verance in any laudable purfuit. 

Cities and fortrefies they defpited, 
as tending rather to afford pofterity 
monumests of their fervitude than 
aid them in prefent defence, in 
comparifon of that conlcious forti- 
tude they fo jufily depended on, 
‘They were the latett of all the Eu- 
ropeans who either built any, or 
would ever take refuge in them; 
they chofe rather to meet the enemy 
in the open field, wherever he could 
be found, and placed all their hopes 
in a moft violent and impetuous at- 
tack. Martial exploits were the 
chief and fureft road to wealth and 
honour among them; which in- 
duced them, like the Gauls, to des 
fpife all mercantile and mechani¢ 
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employments; in confequence of 
which, as being the general turn of 
the people, it was eafy for them to 
raife, in a fhort time, numerous 
and powerful armies, which, in 
time of peace at home, were fent 
to aflift their allies who might be at 
war with fome other ftate; or, 
when they became too populous, 
were fent out as colonies, in fearch 
of the beft fituation for forming new 
fettlements. ‘Their cavalry were 
very few in number, as they de- 
pended chiefly on the infantry; but 
what they had were trained in the 
higheft difcipline thofe early times 
admitted of. Saddles and ttirrups 
they held in contempt, and were ac- 
cuftomed to mount and difmount 
with the greateft agility notwith- 
ftanding In their order of battle, 
the individuals of each canton or 
diftriét were placed together, that 
the conduét of every man might be 
more particularly obferved by thofe 
to whom he could not but be more 
intimately and familiarly known; 
that the praife due to valour, and 
the difgrace of cowardice, might 
meet their refpective objects with 
the greater publicity and effect. 
Their weapons, as well as their 
tactics, were inferior to thofe of the 
Romans; whence the greater advan- 
tages the latter always obtained, 
with eafe, wherever they engaged 
them. The cavalry had their thields 
and {pears in common with the foot; 
but the latter had alfo darts, bows, 
and flings, Helmets, and all kind of 
coats of mail, they defpifed, and 
fome even fought naked; fo that if 
any armour was ever uled among 
them, it was rather for diftinétion 
than defence. The difgrace which 
in antiquity ever attended the lols 
of a fhield in the field of battle, in 
all parts, was equally dreaded by 
the Germans; and their fwords 
were held fo facred, that no other 
were efteemed fo binding as thofe 
that were taken upon a naked one. 
They never appeared in public to 
allit at any folemn rites without 
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their fwords, fhiclds, and fpears } 
and the better fort wore them at 
their familiar vifits, banquets, and 
religious dances; from whence we 
may trace that mode of drefs, folong 
the tafhion throughout Europe, and 
now fo wifely almoft entirely dif- 
ufed. After having wore them from 
their youth to their extremeft old 
age, they caufed them to be burnt, 
or buried with them, when they died. 

When we confider the vaft fupe- 
riority of the Romans in the art 
of war, and how little the Germans 
then underftood it, their native 
ftrength and valour ihines the more 
confpicuoully, as they defended 
themfelves fo long and fo bravely 
againtt fuch powerful and dexterous 
enemies, and not only held out a- 
gainft them above 200 years, but 
at length they conquered them by 
their own arts. 

The Germans obferved a very 
fri difcipline with their foldiery, 
and cowardice and negle& of duty 
were feverely punifhed among them, 
though on the fubject of moral of- 
fences they were much more re- 
mifs; and we are told that murder 
even wus only punifhed by fuch a 
fine as was deemed a fuflicient com- 
penfation by the relations of the de- 
ceafed; which is very inconfifient 
with what we are informed of the 
purity of the druidith fyftem in other 
refpects. The Germans, like theGauls, 
held learning in contempt, infomuch 
that Charles the Great caufed fome 
of their barbarous poems, which they 
till then only fung by heart, to be 
committed to writing, to encourage 
them to learnto read. ‘The Saxons 
in particular had fuch a difguft ta 
letters, that they refufed to learn to 
read the Gofpels ull they were put 
into verfe, and fet to fuch tunes as 
they could eafily fing, They had 
no laws reduced to writing till about 
the 12th or 13th century. 

In addition to the valour and 
martial genius of the Germans, their 
character was farther exalted by a 
moft uncommon degree of fidelity, 
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as well in refpe& to the conjugal 
ftate asin their engagements of every 
fort; infomuch, that the Roman 
emperors committed the guard of 
their perfons chiefly to them. Their 
hofpitality was extreme; all ftran- 
gers were fure to. meet with a kind 
reception from them ; and thofe who 
were notin a capacity to entertain 
them, thought it a duty to introduce 
them to thofe who were richer ; and 
nothing was looked on as more fcan- 
dalous and deteftable than to refufe 
them either the one or the other. 
Tacitus, in fhort, calls them a no- 
ble, magnanimous, and beneficent 
people, without ambition to aggran- 
dize their own dominions, or avarice 
to urge them to invade thofe of other 
nations, from whom they received 
no injury, rather choofing to employ 
their valour defenfively than offen- 
fively ; to preferve their own, than to 
ravage their neighbours. 

The care their wives took of them 
in battle, and, indeed, on all occa- 
fions, affords an example worthy the 
imitation ef civilized and even mo- 
dern times, except in the fhocking 
in{tance of their being obliged to fol- 
low their deceafed hufbands, by fonre 
violent death; without which their 
great Odinus excluded them from 
his Valhalla, or paradife. It is ini- 
poflible, as they committed nothing 
to writing any more than the Gauls, 
to fay when this belief in Odin was 
firft received among them. 

The noticn of a future happinefs 
obtained by martial exploits, efpe- 
cially by dying fword in hand, made 
them feel mot feverely the fate of 
thofe who lived to an old age, as 
difhonoured here, and without hope 
of a ftate of blifs hereafter: for 
which reafon they thought they ren- 
dered their friends the highelt fer- 
vice in their power, by forcing them 
into the other world, though it were 
without their own confent; and, 
what is very extraordinary, this cuf- 
tom lafted feveral ages, even after 
their converfion to Chriftianity, efpe- 
cially among the Proffians and Ve- 
medi, It was practifed {till even in 


the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury ; whieh circumftance, together 
with the above-mentioned voluntary 
facrifice their females made of their 
own perfons at the funeral rites of 
their deceafed hufbands, which can 
hardly be attributed to any thing 
elfe but a {trong perfuafion of their 
being admitted to live with them in 
a ftate of blifs for ever, affords a 
convincing proof of the powerful ef- 
ficacy which the belief in a future 
{tate has in turning our minds from 
the perifhable goods of this world, 
and of infpiring us with that forti- 
tude which contemns even life itfeif: 
and were it as ftrongly and fteadily 
kept in view by the moderns as it 
muft have been by the antient Ger- 
mans, fince their women fo readily 
gave proof of it by the highelt fa- 
crifice it is poflible to make, we might 
furely expect the more eafy and ra- 
tional one of luxury, vanity, and fa- 
fhionable follies, being abandoned, or 
at leaft ceafing to be the bufinefs of 
the day, that, by means of more in- 
tellectual purfuits, we might render 
ourfelves fit for a ftate of blifs on the 
more exalted and reafonable princi. 
ples of the Gofpel. 
BRITAIN. 

Great Britain was originally called 
Albion, io all probability from Al- 
ben, which in the Hebrew tongue 
fignifies white; fo near the Latin 
Albus, that we fee a frefh proof of 
the Hebrew and Celtic being the mo- 
ther tongues of moft languages in Eu- 
rope. In Czfar’s time, however, it 
was known by the name of Britain. 
Many conjectures have been hazard 
ed refpecting the derivation of this 
word; but the one moft generally 
received is that of Bochart, who tells 
us that the Pheenicians gave to this 
ifland the name of Barat Anac, that 
is, the land of tin, or lead ; and more 
contractedly Bratanac. which the 
Romans foftened. into Britania. 

The fouthern parts of Britain, ace 
cording to Cxfar, were peopled by 
the Gauls; and Tacitus fuppofes, 
from the make of the northern inhae 
bitants, that the Germans fupplicd 
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thofe parts. The Piéts, according 
to that venerable authority Bede, 
came from Scythia, by which, per- 
haps, he meant the northern parts 
of Germany; for Scandinavia, now 
comprehending Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, was always called by 
the writers of the middle ages Scy- 
thia. He fays they came firft to Ire- 
land, which being then under the 
Scots, they were refufed any recep- 
tion, nor were fuffered to land; but 
obtained permiflion of the Scots to 
take pofleifion of the north part of 
Britain, that is, thofe lands fituated 
on the borders of their own country, 
on condition, that, in all difputes that 
might arife concerning the fucceffion 
to the crown, the Piéts fhould pre- 
fer the female line of their former 
kings, which they afterwards faith- 
fully obferved the performance of. 
Bede further informs us, that the 
Scots came originally from Ireland ; 
aud as we have feen that Ireland, 
and even Iceland, were originally of 
Celtic extraction, we have all the 
information that is either ufeful or 
procurable refpecting the origin of 
either. 


With refpect to the different lead- 
ers, who are fuppofed to have con- 
ducted the firft colonies who peo- 
pled thefe northern ifles, the enquiry 


13 perteétly infignificans. As to any 
ufetul hiftorical information, Milton, 
in his Hiftory of England, afferts, 
that ‘* whatever might be the reafon, 
** this we find, that of Britifh affairs, 
“ from the firft peopling of the ifland 
** to the coming of Julivs Cefar, no- 
** thing certain, either by tradition, 
* hiftory, or antient fame, hath hi- 
* thesto been left us; that which we 
* have of oldeft feeming, hath, by 
** the greater part of judicious anti- 
“ quaries, been long rejected for mo- 
** dern fable.” He gives us, indeed, 
2 long {tory about Brutus, for the 
fake of fulfilling the duty of an hif- 
torian, which attaches not to the na- 
ture of this wogk, and muft there- 
fore be omitted, but at the fame time 
treats it as romance, with his ufual 
good judgement ; and jultly obferves, 
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that the ftory of Brutus baving buile 
a city here, and given it the name of 
Troja Nova, in time changed imo 
Trinovantum, now London, is at- 
tended with this abfurdity, that it is 
a Latin name given by a man who 
came from Italy long before that 
language was in ufe in that country, 
or itfelf even formed ; for it is to be 
obferved, that it was neither of thofe 
great men of that name who flou- 
tifhed under the republic, but the 
fon of Silvius, the fon of Afcanius, 
whofe father was /Eneas, the famed 
Trojan Prince; and, indeed, not- 
withftanding that Nennius, who lived 
in the feventh century, makes the 
ifland to be firft inhabited by Brito, 
fon to Afcanius, and grand-fon to 
Eneas, who, as he fuppofes, reigned 
in Britain at the time when Eli judg- 
ed Ifrael, about the year of the world 
285v, and that Sigebertus Gembla- 
fenfis, a French monk, who lived 
twenty years before Geoffiy of Mons 
mouth, fays that Brute pafled from 
Gaul into Britain; and alfo that 
Henry of Huntington, cotemporary 
with Geoffry, is of opinion that 
Britain was peopled by Brute: this 
is certain, that the whole ftory is fo 
grofsly blended with the adventures 
of giants, that the moft paflionate 
admirer of the marvellous cannot ° 
but be difgufted with it. The prox- 
imity of this ifland to Gaul and 
Germany, and the identity of the 
Gomeraly or Celtic Janguage with 
that of the Welch, affords a much 
better fource from whence our origin 
may be deduced; which confidera- 
tion, together with what has been 
faid on that fubje&t, in the beginning 
of this work, fufficiently anfwers the 
queftion,-- What language did the an- 
tient Britons ufe? What the Welch 
have preferved to this day muft un- 
doubtedly have been in general ufe 
then, though foon broken into diffe- 
rent diale€&ts, and farther changed, in 
courfe of time, by the adventitious 
acquifitions from foregn languages, 
which the intercourfe of the Britons 
with other nations, and particularly 
in the times of their various fubjuga- 
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tions, muft neceffarily have afforded 
and given rife to a farther argument 
again(t the Greek language having 
been ever in ufe in Britain, is afford- 
ed us from the teftimony of Czfar 
himfelf, who wrote to Cicero, who 
was then in Gaul, in the Greek lan- 
guage, or at leaft in the Greek cha- 
racter, that his plans of operation 
might not be detected by the natives. 
His words are, ‘“* hanc Grecis con- 
{criptam literis mittit, ne intercepta 
epiftola, noftra ab hottibus confilia 
cognofcantur.”’ It has been argued, 
from the exprefhion “ grecis literis,” 
that the character only was ufed, or 
he would have faid, ‘* Greco fer- 
mone, or Greeca lingua;” but, be- 
fides that, literis may be confidered 
as an eltgant metonymy for both 
language and character. It is in the 
higheft degree improbable that the 
tongue fhould be common, but the 
character unknown to any 3 which 
cafe alone, from this fuppofition, 
could have been of any ufe to Ce- 
far, though no doubt many Greek 
words might occafionally be mixed 


with another language, where a {tate 
of barbarifm precluded the ufe of 
writing, and therefore of any cha- 
racter at all. 

So great a fimilarity exifted be- 


tween the Britons, Germans, and 
Gauls, in their manners, cuftoms, 
and religion, (and the druidith fyf- 
tem being adopted equally by them 
all, the arch-druid, as has been ob- 
ferved in treating of the Gauls, re- 
fiding in Britain,) that nothing more 
is neceflary on that head. What- 
ever difference there was between 
them, or that might have obsain- 
ed at different periods, may be 
better known by confulting ciofely 
the various authors who have treated 
on the fubject. One cuftom pre- 
vailed among them which feemed 
deteftable to other nations, and is 
therefore an exception to the above 
remark. It feems to have been 
ufual for ten or twelve men, brothers 
or friends, to have had wives in 
¢ommon; and Diodorus Siculus 
gives us an account of a quarrel 
which took place between a Romaa 


and a Britith lady on this fubje&t.— 
Julia, wife of the Emperor Severus, 
being in Britain, took the liberty of 
exprefling her opinion in a very fe- 
vere and pointed manner on this 
practice, in converfation with one of 
her fair Britifh acquaintances, who, 
with a bold and undaunted fpirit, an- 
{wered the Emprefs, ‘ that it never 
could become the Roman ladies to 
reproach the Britifh on that account, 
for we (faid fhe) publicly profefs 
ourfelves conneéted with feveral, but 
men only of the beft and moft une 
exceptionable characters; but the 
Roman ladies fet no bounds to their 
amours, admitting even their freed- 
men and flaves.” Another peculi- 
arity in their magners, was, the cuf- 
tom of painting their bodies of a fky 
blue: they wore long hair, but fhav- 
ed all but the upper lip. ‘The article 
they ufed for painting themfelves of 
this colour was woad or glaftum ; it 
is the ifatis tintoria of Linneus: the 
dyers obtain from it their beft blue ; 
and indigo itfelf is only the produce 
of the glaftum indorum, which is 
reckoned the wortt {pecies of it. To 
give the Latin names of the different 
diftri&ts or kingdoms, would take up 
too much room here; we will only 
obferve that London, called by Ta- 
citus, Ptolémy, and Antonings, 
Londinium; and by Ammianus, 
Lundinum, was the chief city of the 
Trinobantes, or the inhabitants of 
Middlefex and Effex. It did not 
exift in Czfar’s time, though it was 
a town of great note in that of Nero; 
wherefore it muit have been founded 
between the times of thofe two Em- 
perors, and moft likely about that 
of Claudius, as the beft antiquaries 
imagine. 
[To be continued} 
tiie 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Mag. 
Sir, 

YOU have inferted a query 
among your notices to correfpond- 
ents, in your laft volume (p. 055.), 
upon which I take the hberty of 
fending you a few obfervations. The 
query 1s this, “‘ "rom whence did the 
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Bracks originate, and how are we 
to account for the difference of their 
complexion ?” 

From the terms in which your 
correfpondent has couched his enqui- 
ry, I apprehend he is not ful'y aware 
that the queftion of the caule of the 
varieties of the human fpecies has 
already undergone very learned and 
acuie inve(tigation, and been the 
ficsie6% of much difcuffion before the 
public, What the elaborate writ- 
ines of Smith, Lord Karmes, Buf- 
fon, Mr. White of Manchetter, and 
Proteffor Camper, have left undecid- 
ed, it is fcarcely probable that any 

reuments or information, that can 
be comprifed in the limits of a letter 
ina Macazine, will elucidate very 
faris‘actorily, or determine with juit 
precifion. Were the quettion, indeed, 
to be tried at the bar of reafon alone, 
it would doubtlefs be fpeedily decid- 
ed, and the parties would be unani- 
mous in their opinions. But, like ma- 
ny queftions in morals, metaphyfics, 
and even geology, it has been fup- 
pofed to involve the difcuMion of cer- 
tain articles of theological faith ; and 
prejudice, therefore, has ftepped in 
to regulate the decifion, and dictate 
the inferences of philofophy. 

The firit part of the quere, ence 
did the Blacks originate ? feems to me 
in itfelf an anticipation of the d:fcuf- 
fion, as it implies an aflumption which 
we have no right to fet out with, and 
which perhaps, after a thorough in- 
reltigation of fa&s, we may be induc- 
ed no longer to retain; viz. that 
the Whites were certainly « prior 
race, or that we know the original 
colour of mankind was white. Iam 
not acquainted with any facts which 
warrant fuch an affumption ; nor can 
I fee any reafon why a philofopher of 
St. Domingo may not with equal juf- 
tice and propriety enquire, ‘* Whence 
did the Warres originate, and how 
are we to account for the difference 
of their complexion ?’—There is, I 
apprehend, no defcription of the per- 
fon of Adam, or of Noah, from which 
the believer in one original ftock can 
aicertain whether they were black or 
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white. And it isa circumftance pers 
haps rather favorable, on the whole, 
to the claim of the Blacks for the 
originality of their colour, that one 
of the earlieft nations in the neigh- 
bourhood of the patriarchal territos 
ries, which made high advances in 
fcience and civilization, was undoubt- 
edly a nation of negroes; J mean 
the inhabitants of antient Thebes.— 
Herodotus has defcribed that en- 
lightened people as having black 
complexions, and curled black hait ; 
and this defcription is corroborated 
by the appearance of the moft an- 
tient mummies, which are obvioufly 
the bodies of negroes. 

Our knowledge of the exiftence of 
Blacks has been co-eval with our 
knowledge of interior Africa, juit 
as our acquaintance with White bears 
is co-eval with the difcovery of 
Greenland. I prefume, therefore, 
that it may be juftly inferred, that 
both were indigenons in their refpec- 
tive countries ; or at jealt that nota 
fhadow of an argument can beoffered 
againft the one cafe any more than 
againft the other.—But if by the 
word * whence” is fignified ** from 
what feries of caufes’” did the Blacks 
originate, it then involves a2 more 
important enquiry ; Whether, amid 
the various circum{tances, moral and 
phyfical, which confpire to modify 
the chara€ter, complexion, and orga- 
nization of man, we can difcover 
caufes of fulficient potency and force 
to produce thof: various charadter- 
iftic differences in the phyfical ap- 
pearance and conftitution of the hu- 
man frame which are feen in the dif- 
ferent races of men? Here thenit is 
obvious that by far the greater majo- 
rity of enquirers the queftion will be 
prejudged ; becaule they fet out upon 
the certainty of one original {tock, 
from which all the varieties of man- 
kind have dcfeended, and therefore 
overlook or explain away every evis 
dence againft the potent efficiency of 
natural caufes, which it is their bufi- 
nefs to demonftrate, are fully ade- 
quate to the affumed effects. I mutt 
acknowledge that the body of facts 
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‘and obfervations adduced by Mr. 
White and Profeflor Camper have 
produced.a degree of belief in my 
mind of the inadequacy of cthofe 
caufes, which the excellent eflay of 
Mr. Smith is unable to remove. 
For, in the firft_place, my prejudice 
has been removed by the belief, which 
I have long entertained, together 
with feveral learned divines, that the 
accountof the paradifiacal origin is to 
be interpreted figuratively; and that 
the idea of a multiplicity of ftocks 
does not, therefore, in the flighteft de- 
gree invalidate the ftability of the 
facred truths ofrevelation andreligion. 
And in the fecond, the evidence of 
facts, and of the obfervations of dif- 
cerning hiftorians and philofophers, 
2ppear to me fo powerful, that I fear, 
by any attempt to enumerate particu- 
fars, in the fhort fpace of another 
column, which might be extended to 
volumes, I can do no jultice to the 
foundations of my own belief. 
Climate has been chiefly infifted 
on as the grand agent in producing 
thefe diverfified races of men. But, 
powerful as it confeffedly is, it feems 
totally inadequate to thefe great ef- 
fects. We have now feen whites 
exilting for many generations in the 
climates of negroes, without any ap- 
proach to the negro form, {carcel 
any to his complexion ; and vice verfa, 
But it is not merely the colour’; the 
organization; the anatomy of the two 
varieties is in numerous particulars 
different (vide White and Camper) ; 
and that the form and fize of the 
features andthe nature of the hair is 
very different, is univerfally known. 
It is not probable that the i or the 
wind can change the length and form 
of the internal bones, or even the 
thape of the features df whole nations. 
But this improbability is {till more in- 
creafed, when we remark, that under 
the fame latitudes, in climates fcarcely 
differing from each other, we fee the 
widett difference in the colour and 
features of the natives, and both 
black and white are produced under 
the fame intenfity of fun, and be- 
geath the iame clemency or incle- 
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mency of fky. Even fome of the 
ice-cold regions of North America 
produced men of a colour almoft 
black. And between the fame para- 
lels of latitude there is the moft 
marked difference both of feature and 
and complexion ; as in the peninfula 
of India, in the centre of Africa and 
ian Mexico. 

But the varieties of anatomical 
ftructure, which is charateriftic of 
different races, is, 1 apprehend, al- 
mof decifive of the queftion. And 
when we fee the fame countries in- 
habited for ages by men different 
in feature and colour from thoie whe 
occupied it ages before (as in the 
country of antient Thebe:), we are 
entitled to infer that heat and cold 
have no mighty metamorphofing pow- 
er; and, in fhort, that pkyfical and 
moral caufes, as we now fee them 
operate, and as we have evidence 
they have operated heretofore, are in 
truth inadequate to the production of 
thefe differences among men.—I fhall 
not extend this apology for an an- 
{wer to your correfpondent’s quere 
by copying facts ; convinced, as 1 am, 
that, where prejudices will in all pro- 
bability interfere, the ditcufion of 
a queftion at length, will not obtain 
any fatisfa@tory conclufion which bre- 
wity cannot procure. 

I am, Gr, yours, &c. 
Fuly 4th, 1804. PuiLosoruus. 
| RT EER Dee = 
To the Editor of tke Univerfal Mag, 
Sir, 

{ PERCEIVE in your magazine 
for May (p. 491) a letter from a cor- 
reipondent, controverting a propof- 
ed emendation of Goldimith’s Dee 
Jerted Village, which I communi- 
cated to you the preceding month, 
(Vide U. M. for April, p. 340.) 
Now, Sir, when I wrote that letter, 
1 certainly did not expec that any 
one would be found fo devoid of 
poetical tafte as to vindicate Gold- 
imith from the imputation of non- 
fenfe; but it appears he has found 
one: and, as! have troubled you 
with the firft epittle, I truft you 
will not refufe me a place for the 
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prefent, in vindication of my affer- 
tion. Polemical writing is what, 
J affure you, I have no tafte for ; but 
I think a man is fomewhat culpa- 
ble who does not endeavour to de- 
fend whatever he may happen to 
advance; at leaft, he fubjeéts him- 
felf to the imputation of incapa- 
city, and his adverfary may juftly 
claim the fuperiority, if he be al- 
lowed to retire from the conteft 
unoppofed. 

Your correfpondent comes armed 
with the formidable panoply of 
claffic literature. Alas! I am a 
plain unlettered man, and know 
nothing of either Horace, Homer, 
or Virgil, Taking common fenfe 
for my guide, and believing a thing, 
not becaufe it has been done before, 
but becaufe it is right, I really 
cannot confider a precedent as an 
extenuation; and, with all due 
deference to Mefirs. Homer, Vir- 
gil, and Dryden, I do think that 
thofe gentlemen were capable of 
error. Not that they are wrong 
in the inftances quoted by your 


correfpondent; for, unfortunately, 
thofe inftances to me appear like 
no argument at all in fupport of 
his affertion. 

R. S. fays, “ that all poets are 


allowed a licence.” True: but we 
recognifé that licetice only while 
it keeps within the limits of what 
is juft, congruous, and proper :— 
furely licenfes are not granted in 
the court of Parnaflus for abfur- 
dity and nonfenfe. But my oppo- 
nent confeffes that “ this licence 
is fometimes carried to an unpar- 
donable iength: though for once 
where you find it abufed, ycu will 
difcover it a thoufand times applied 
with infinite propriety, beauty, and 
effect.” Ail this I acknowledge ; 
but I cannot agree that Dr. Gold- 
{mith has ufed Ais * licence” dif- 
crectly. 

‘The taking away,” he conti- 
nues, * the adje@tive from one fub- 
fiantive, and prefixing it to another 
connected with it, was a very com- 
ynon licence among the antient 
‘ 


» mony.” 
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poets; nor doI fee why our lan- 
guage will not fometimes admit of 
the fame tranfpofition, without the’ 
leaft violation to its fenfe or har- 
And, indeed, he thinks it 
will admit of the fame ; for he quotes 
two paffages from Dryden as in- 
Jftances, Iprefume: but he could not 
poflibly have been more unlucky 
in his felection; for, in my hum- 
ble opinion, they are as different 
from the line of Goldf{mith as 
Greek and Latin. Videet crede. 
“ Tyre’s proud arms.” 

“ Proud,” he fays, * evidently 
belongs to Tyre.” Who doubts it, 
when there is the fign of the genctive 
cafe affixed to Tyre? Thus, alfo: 
“Yet Ziloah’sloyal labours fo prevail’d.’ 


Here none could be fo fiupid as 
to fuppofe that loyal belongs to da- 
bours. 1 grant that it is upon the 
fame principle of compofition that 
Goldimith wrote his 


“Jn all the flent manlinefs of grief.” 
But the inverfion is forced and 
unnatural; and [ maintain that 
the line reads ridiculous. ‘The very 
effence of poetry (indeed, of every 
branch of literature) is, that it 
fhould be fimple, and eafily compre- 
hended: it flould not arreft atten- 
tion by obfcurity, and make us 
admire, becaufe it firft compels us 
to hunt to find out why and 
wherefore we do admire. In pro- 
portion as poetry in its conftruction 
is pure and natural, fo will it be 
good ; and fublimity or excellence 
does not depend upon a greater or 
lefs deviation from common fenfe ; 
much the fame as many poets of 
the prefent day, who think what is 
not profe muft be poetry; and, 
confequently, they regale us with 
as imany contortions of language, 
as a womau does variations of Ccoun- 
tenance, who is in hyfterics. 
T remain, Sir, 
Yours, &c. 
A Por. 
Liverpool, July 6, 1804. 
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ANSWERS TO THE HISTORICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL QUES- 
TIONS PROPOSED IN THE LAST 
NUMBER. 

QUEST’. I. Which are the moft 
important epochs beween the ere¢t- 
ing of the tent in the wildernefs, for 
the worfhip of the one and only true 
God, and the invalion of Paleftine 
by Jothua? 

This period of time, though oc- 
cupied in the mott important affairs, 
pretents to us but few epochs. Tue 
whole was contained in forty 
years, and the chief epochs are 
marked only by murmurings and 
complaints. The firft is the return 
of the meflengers who were fent to 
examine the fiate of the land of Pa- 
leftine. The fecond, the punifhment 
by an earthquake of the factious fa- 
milies. ‘The third, the deaths of Mi- 
riam and Aaron, and the punifh- 
ment by ferpents. ‘The fourth, the 
death of Mofes. 

The tent, for the worhip of the 
one and only true God, was erected 
within a year from the time that the 
Ifraelites left Egypt; and in the fe- 
cond year the meffengers returned 
trom their journey, on which they 
had employed forty days. The pre- 
cife time of this return is not to be 
afcertained, but is an important 
epoch, as, from the folly and per- 
verfenefs of the Ifraelites on hear- 
ing the report of the meffengers, 
they were condemned to {pend their 
lives in the defert, inftead of taking 
immediate potietlion of the promifed 
land, All above twenty years of age, 
excepting Jofhua and Caleb, were 
included in the punifhment which 
they for their obttinacy and rebel- 
lion fo richly deferved. 

The year after was diftinguifhed 
by the faction which refifted the 
authority of Mofes and Aaron, and 
would, without any pretentions of 
their own, have ufurped the fove- 
reign power. Though this faction had 
feen the great miracles performed 
by Mofes, and the meeknefs with 
which he had exercited his autho- 
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rity, they could not be content with 
their own ftate, and would, notwith- 
ftanding the evident folly of their 
undertaking, have rifqued the fafety 
of the whole republic, rather than 
fubmit to thofe who were beft qua- 
lified to command. Their punith- 
ment by an earthquake eftablifhed 
the authority of Mofes, and he con- 
tinued to perform his high miffion 
with the fame meeknefs as before, 
and to introduce gradually thofe 
laws, which now remain as a ftriking 
proof of the fuperiority of the wif- 
dom which prelided over the people 
of Ifrael above that which then 
prevailed, or has fince been known 
in any nation of the world. 

A people living in a wildernefs, 
unmolefted by foreign enemies, and 
having every thing provided for its 
ufe by miraculous powers, can 
hardly prefent many topics to mark 
their difierent years. We hear of 
nothing very remarkable till the 
year before they quit the defert, 
which is marked by the deaths of 
Miriam and Aaron, the fifter and 
brother of Mofes, and the fuccef- 
fion of Eleazar, the fon of Aaron, 
to the high priefthood. One would 
have thought, that, fo much having 
been done for the people, they would 
have relied with implicit confidence 
in their Creator and Preferver; but 
the bites of ferpents were neceflary 
to bring them to their duty; and 
the manner in. which they were 
healed muft have made the deepeft 
impreffion on their minds. 

At the end of the laft of the forty 
years, during which the people were 
under the prohibition not to enter 
the promifed land, Mofes, having 
enjoyed the fight only of the coun- 
try to which he had been thus far 
the means of conduéting a great 
nation, religns with his breath the 
command. Before his death, he 
fets before the people, in the moft 
pathetic flrains, the confequences of 
their obedience and difobedience to 
his laws ; and, as in all other things, 
he fhewed the total difference bes 
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tween himfelf and earthly leaders, 
by not attempting to raife his own 
family on the merits of his great- 
nefs. As a ftatefman and a legiflator, 
he has never been equalled; and, if 
we were inclined to liften to the in- 
fidel, and to believe that he had 
done every thing without the Divine 
afliftance, we muft afcribe to him 
fuch tranfeendent merit, in fuch an 
age of the world, that is not te be 
accounted for on any prineiples of 
hiftory When we perceive the hand 
of God in every thing that he did, 
the whole appears clear and worthy 
of the Divine wifdom. 

Quef. 11. What are the reflec- 
tions to which thefe epochs give 
rife? 

The firft refle€tion that is apt to 
rife in the mind, on confidering the 
conduct of the Hraelites during 
their ftay in the wildernefs, is, their 
remarkable infatuation, in contend- 
ing againft the worthiett leader that 
any nation ever had, and their in- 
credulity, notwithftanding the won- 
derful manifeftations with which 


they had been favoured of Divine 


power, Infidelity would turn thefe 
circumfiances to its own account, 
and argue from them againit the 
veracity of the hiftory. This be- 
trays, however, an ignorance of the 
nature of man, and particularly of 
the degraded ftate to which the If- 
raelites had been brought by their 
flavery in Egypt. A whole nation 
had been employed in the meanett 
occupations: the knowledge derived 
from the worthy progenitor had 
been in great meafure obfcured by 
the fables of Egypt: the wonderful 
acts by which its enemies had been 
deftroyed raifed in their minds ex- 
alted ideas of their deliverers; but, 
as it happens to man, their flavith 
habits would return, and render 
them incapable, at fome times, of 
conduéti:g themfelves in a manner 
worthy of their new fituation. We 
_need look only to the Copts of the 
prefent day, to imagine the degraded 
ftate into which a nativn may be 
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brought; and the Ifraelites were 
probably in a much worfe fituation, 
and are thus a convincing proof of 
the power of God in changing the 
hearts of men. 

The next, reflection that ftrikes 
the thinking mind is, the extraordi- 
nary difference between the conduct 
of God and man, as exemplified in 
this journey of the Ifraclites. Had 
a modern fiatefman planned their 
deliverance from Egypt, and their 
attack upon Paleftine, he would 
have marched them at once againtt 
the country, and, inlefsthanamonth 
from the time of pafling the Red Sea, 
have commenced hoftilities. Many 
years would have been pafied in 
bloodfhed. The ferocious minds of 
the flaves would not then eafily 
have been brought within the limits 
of order and regular government. 
A fpeedy conqueft would have. been 
followed by civil wars, or deftrue- 
tion from external enemies. How 
different the conduct of God! The 
flavith mind was to be corrected, 
and an example given to the wor!d 
of a free conftitution and wife legi- 
flation. Befides, the formation of 
the Iraelites into a great nation, 
was not for their own fakes alone 
but for the general good cf man- 
kind, They became, therefore, an 
objec of peculiar intereft. In the 
wildernefs they were trained up for 
the important tafk they had to per- 
form; and, as it was afterwards 
properly obferved by a chriftian 
apoftle, the law was their aud our 
{choolinatter. 

We may obferve, alfo, how the 
paffions of man contribute to 
farther the defigns of Provi- 
dence. The meflengers who re- 
turned from examining the land 
give fuch an account of the inha- 
bitants, that the flavith fears of 
theircountrymen were excited. Fear 
produced its natural effects: they 
furget the great Power that was on 
their fide: they prove themfelves 
unworthy of the tafk they had been 
called upon to perform. As they 
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refufed to obey the command of at- 
tacking the country, they could not 
complain that they were taken at 
their words, and doomed to con- 
fume their days in the defert. Thus 
they, who were unfit for the office, 
left their carcaffes in the wildernefs, 
and a new generation of ftrong ac- 
tive men was formed, who were 
bred up in the more noble fenti- 
ments of independence. 

The factions that took place a- 
mong the Iiraelites gave greater 
opportunities only for the mani- 
fettation of Divine power,and are fad 
proofs of the folly of ambition. The 
wifeft government cannot be free 
from them. If it were poflible to 
fecure a ftate, by wifdom, from the 
paffions of ambitious men, Mofes 
could never have been difturbed in 
his office; for his whole thoughts 
and cares were employed not in 
his own good, but in that of his 
‘people. This is not, however, a 


vindication of the oppreffive con- 
duct of many governors of ftates, 
who are themfelves the caufes of 
the factions of which they com- 


plain. If wife laws and a wife 
adminiftration will not fecure a 
ftate from faction, what muft be ex- 
pected from bad laws and a bad 
adminiftration; when the whole aim 
ef the governors is to fecure to 
themfelves as much of the comforts 
of life as poflible, and to extort 
from their fubjects as much as they 
poffibly’ can trom their labours? 
Let governors aét like Mofes, and 
factions will be lefs injurious: they 
may occufion a momentary alarm; 
but they will foon fubfide, and 
greater confidence in the govern- 
ment will be eftablifhed. 

The miraculous cure of the per- 
fons bit by ferpents cannot be 
pafiled over. What connection, it 
may be faid, was there between the 
fight of the brazen ferpent and the 
healing of the patient? None, we 
allow, but that which it pleafed the 
Divine Ruler of all things to place 
between them. ‘The allusion is too 
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evident not to ftrike every chriftian® 
As the Ifraelites were healed by 
looking up to the brazen ferrent, 
fo the nations of the earth look up 
to Him who was pierced on the 
crofs, and rejoice in the protiered 
falvation. 

The death of Mofes, and the pe- 
culiarities attending it, cannot be 
contemplated without increafing ad- 
miration of his character. His na- 
tion was prone to fuperftition, and 
his remains might have been the 
object of their reverence. How 
carefully were they concealed from 
them! He had conduéted the peo- 
ple to the borders of the promifed 
country, yet was not permitted to 
enter. He had performed the tafk 
allotted to him; and, except in the 
inftance which occafioned this pro- 
hibition, had not been guilty of a 
fault. The times required a more 
active commander; and the worthy 
jeader retires from his poft full of 
years and honour, When we read 
what he has left behind him, parti- 
cularly the parts compofed when 
he was in his hundred and twen- 
tieth year, we may fairly call upon 
all the admirers of profane anti- 
quity to produce his equal. At 
that time, Greece was in a ftate of 
barbarifm. There had been no 
writers by whom he might form 
his ftyle. Yet where fhall we find 
among the men of future days, 
who at any period of their lives 
manifetted equal energies with thofe 
of Mofes in the laft year of bis life? 
Let any one read his book of Deu- 
teronomy, compare the ftate of the 
Jews with his predictions, examine 
attentively his prefages of their 
good or evil fortune, compare his 
laws with thofe of all other nations 
of the world, and Mofes mutt ftrike 
us with equal reverence and admi- 
ration as a poet, a prophet, a ftatef- 
man, and a legiflator. 

Quef. HI. Which are the moft 
important epochs between the fign- 
ing of Magna Charta by Jobn and 
the ¥eformation? 
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Thefe epochsare, the folemn con- 
firmation of MagnaCharta by Henry 
the Third ; the death of Edward the 
Firft; the abolition of the order 
of Knights ‘Templars ; the affump- 
tion of the title of King of France 
by Edward the Third; the depofi- 
tion of Richard the Second, and ap- 
pointment of a fuccefior in Henry 
the Fourth; the appointment of 
Henry the Fifth to be Regent of 
France; the change of the family 
of Lancafter for that of York, in the 
perfon of Edward the Fourth; the 
reign of Henry the Seventh, which 
was diftinguithed by the fettlingof the 
difputes between the houfes of York 
and Lancafter; and the great dif- 
coveries made in that reign, which 
have contributed fo much to change 
the modes of thinking and acting in 
the inhabitants of Europe. 

The folemn confirmation of Mag- 
na Charta by Henry the Third took 
place in the year 1251. The king 
and the barons were, during this 
reign, in a perpetual ftate of war- 
fare. Pretexts were not wanting 


on either fide for cruelty and op- 


preflion, The barons had gained 
fo much in the preceding reign, that 
they were not eafily kept in order; 
and the king had neither the inte- 
grity nor the wifdom that were re- 
quired in fuch critical times, After 
many firuggles, he was compelled 
tu renew the charters, which was 
done under impofing forms con- 
fecrated by fuperfiition. Each per- 
fon engaged in the ceremony held 
a lighted taper in his hand during 
the reading of the charters, and 
then, catting it on the ground, poured 
forth the mott horrible execrations 
on himlelf, and withes, that he might 
fmoke like the taper in hell, if he 
either violated himtelf, or permitted 
others to violate, the chariers. 

The death of Edward the Firft 
took place in 1307. The reign of 
this prince fixes our attention, from 
his wifdom, his wailike qualities, 
and his attention to juftice. To 
him we are indebted for the union 
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of Wales with England, by that 
eafy device which he made ufe of 
after the defeat of Lewellin; and 
as his Queen gave birth toa prince 
at Cuernarvon, the chiefs of that 
nation paid willing homage to their 
native Prince, and required nene 
of thofe retiraints which muft have 
been ufed, if a weak adminifiration 
had determined to keep them in a 
fiate of fubjection, ‘To him we are 
indebted for the eftablifhment of 
order in the courts of juitice, and 
the limiting of their refpedtive ju- 
rifdi¢tions. Thus that which de- 
pended, in former reigns, fo much 
in caprice, began to take a fable 
form, and became a great mean of 
civilizing the people. 

The order of Knights Templars 
was abolifhed, in 1322, by Pope 
Clement the Third, and mott incre- 
dible tales were propagated of their 
mifconduét, to render their diffolu- 
tion more popular. The fact was, 
that few arguments ‘were neceflary, 
when the rulers in different king- 
doms obtained fo much by the fe- 
quettration of the property of the 
order. The Knights endured, with 
the utmoft fortitude, the tortures 
which were inflicted on them, on 
various pretences, and proved to 
the world, that, however defective 
they might be in certain moral qua- 
lities, they were not deficient in per- 
funal courage. 

Edward the Third affumed the 
title cf King of France in the year 
1340, and left to his fuccetiors a 
claim which has been happily aban- 
doned in the prefent reign. The 
claim was not by any means well 
grounded; tor it was to be tried by 
the laws and cuftoms of France, not 
thofe of England. On this claim 
much blood has been fhed, and the 
Englith difplayed great courage in 
their battles with the French, who 
in this reign, and other reigns, were 
beat by much inferior numbers. 

Richard the Second was depofed 
by parliament, and Henry the 
Fourth proclaimed king on the 
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thirtieth day of September, 1399, 
which epoch, as it is fo near to 
the year 1400, is eafily remem- 
bered. This aé of parliament laid 
the foundatien for ,ears of mifery, 
bloodfhed, and defolations Though 
Richard the Second deferved to be 
depofed, and was properly depofed 
by parliament, there was, if here- 
ditary right had been allowed, a 
nearer heir to the crown, in the 
perfon of Mortimer, Duke of York. 
As Henry the Fourth was Duke of 
Laneatfter on his aflumption of the 
crown, the wars that took place in 
a fucceeding reign between the 
heirs of thefe dukes are ftyled 
the wars of the houfes of York and 
Lancatter: filly, foolith wars; in 
which was proved, over and over 
again— Quidquid delirant reges 
plecluntur actior:—the follies of 
the great create wars in the poor. 
Henry the Fifth was appointed 
Regent of France in the year 1420, 
and he was then declared to be 
heir to the throne, on the demife 


of Charles the Sixth. His reign is 


called glorious, becaufe he thus 


increafed his dominions: but the 
newly-acquired power was not fta- 
ble; it was overthrown by one of 
thofe trifles, which, in the affairs 
of men, are continually ruining 
their political defigns. A poor 
girl of an inn was the inftrument 
by which the plans of the warlike 
Henry were overthrown, and his 
fon difmiffed from a throne which 
he was unable either to adorn or 
to defend. 

Edward the Fourth obtained the 
crown by a great victory over his 
predeceflor, the weak and harmltfs 
Henry the Sixth, on March Sth, 
1461; thus reftoring the family of 
York to the crown, ‘Uhe preced- 
lng reign was a reign of mifery: a 
long minority was followed by the 
weaknefs of an irrefolute prince, 
and a difputed title filled the coun- 
try with civil war. In thofe times, 
men’s minds were not fufficiently 
occupied, and the mereft tifle 
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was capable of putting them into 
commotions. 

The next is a very memorable 
epoch,---the acceflion of Henry the 
Seventh to the crown. He defeated 
his predeceffor, Richard the Third, 
on the 22d of Anuguft, 1485, and 
was crowned king on the 30th of: 
October following. The country 
was now heartily tired of civil com- 
motions, and faw, with pleafure, 
the opportunity offered of remov- 
ing them, and fettling the feuds 
between the houfes of York and 
Lancafter by the marriage of Hen- 
ry with Elizabeth, the daughter of 
Edward the Fourth. Henry adopt- 
ed this meafure with his ufual pru- 
dence, and effectually prevented 
the nobles from creating the difiurb- 
ances to which they had been 
accuftomed, by wife regulations. 
With his reign begins the real im- 
portance of England. Before his 
time the Englifh were a mere fight 
ing people, full of fuperttition, and 
with littke knowledge or love of 
the arts. Circumftances were now 
ripe fora total alteration in their . 
character: printing had been intro- 
duced into England about twenty 
years before this epoch; the Capé 
of Good Hope, by which the road 
to the Eaft Indies was laid open, 
was difcovered in the year 1488; 
aud America was difcovered in the 
year 1492. Thus new employ- 
ment was given to active fpirits, 
and their minds were improved 
by the gradual diffufions among 
them of {cience and literature. 

Que? IV. ‘To what reflections 
do the above epochs give rife? 

Magna Charta, or the great 
charter of our liberties, was forced 
upon the monarch John by the 
power of the nobles. The foolith 
love of power which engrofles weak 
minds would naturally make him 
and his fucceffor fpurn at every ap- 
pearance of reitraint. ‘They were 
both weak princes, and the fame 
power which compelled the father 
to fign t!.» charter was neceflary to 
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bring the fon to a fenfe of his du- 
ty. There are fome noble maxims 
ia this charter, and it is always a 
great advantage to have the com- 
pact between the fovereign and his 
people reduced to writing: but the 
characters of the perfons whe fign- 
ed it, in ithe fecond inftance, may 
be difcerned by the horrible exe- 
crations which they poured upon 
themfelves, in cafe of the violation 
of its contents. Had there been 
real honour and honetty among 
them, fuch aids from fuperitition 
would not have been ueceflary ; 
but the fons of violence and op- 
preflion were not to be kept in any 
order but by thofe chains which 
bind the weakeft and molt fervile 
minds. The people, as yet, had 


but little weight in the contempti- 
ble quarrels of the king and his 
barons; but their feuds introduced 
a new party, whole intereft ought 
always to be the great object of 
every government; and, when itis 
not contulted, the higher orders 


mutt, fooner or later, be the ful- 
ferers. 

We cannot refle& on the reign of 
Edward the Firft, and the eafe 
with which he accomplithed the 
union of Wales, without lamenting 
the atrocities which «f late years 
have difgraced the fitter illand. 
The Welch were a people, at the 
time of the union, far more barba- 
rous than any of the Irilh can be 
fuppofed to be at the prefent day. 
Had Edward determined to keep 
them in fubje@tion, his reign, and 
that of his fucceffors, mult have 
been interrupted by perpetual dif- 
turbancesand infurre¢tionsinWales, 
A flight acquiefcence in their pre- 
judices, and giving them equal pri- 
vileges with thofe of their con- 
querors, formed the happinefs of 
both countries. A wretched and 
miftaken policy has for years mark- 
ed the conduct of the English to- 
wards the Irifh: the natural con- 
fequence was, continual difturb- 
ances and infurrections. Such a 
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foolith caufe as the going to one re- 
ligious meeting inftead of another, 
has been made the means of fepara- 
tion; and thus, infiead of ufing 
every art to promote an union, the 
fillieft pretence has been employed 
to keep up a diltinction between 
the defcendants of the Saxons and 
of the original inhabitants of -Ire- 
land, This fuperftitionis, happily, 
gradually declining; and when no 
notice is taken by the ftate of the 
religious opinions ef individuals, 
they will gradually become more 
tolerant to each other, and afford 
efs anxiety to the government, 

The abolition of the order of 
Knights Templars by a pope, brings 
to our recollection the late fimilar 
abolition of the order of Jefuits. 
We are apt to be too indignant at 
abufes, When they are ripe for 
the feythe, they will be mowed 
down ; and itis fit that they thould 
be permitted to increafe to a cer- 
tain time, that men, by feeing the 
progrefs of error, may ke upon 
their guard againft fimilar delu- 
fions. The abolition of the pa- 
pacy itfelf is as certain as that of 
the onder of the Jefuits and the 
Knights Templars. Circumftances 
may prolong its exiftence beyond 
the apprehenfions of fanguine per 
fons; but they who contemplate 
the nature of that fhocking impofi- 
tion on mankind, its rife and pro- 
grefs, will evidently fee fufficient 
grounds for its being in no long 
{pace of time held in yniverfal con- 
tempt. 

The valour of Edward the Third 
may gratify the vanity of our coun- 
trymen; but, had it been more fuc- 
celsful, its advantages to this coun- 
try may be efteemed very proble- 
matical. Suppofing the crown of 
France to have been vefted in the 
perfon of the king of England; 
where would the monarch have 
refided, and by whom would Eng- 
land have been governed ?—by the 
Englith, or by the natives of France? 
It is not probable that the foverejgn 
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would have refided in England; 
not would fuch a refidence have 
fuited either his policy or his plea- 
fure. A union fimilar to that of 
England and Scotland, or that 
which has lately taken place be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland, 
could not have been expected; and 
England, inftead of being the rival, 
would, at this day, have been 
merely an appendage to France. 
Edward, if he could now make 
his appearance among us, would 
be not a little furprifed that the 
title of which he was fo proud 
was dropped, without any regret 
on the part of the Englith; and 
that numbers were fo infatuated 
as to with that the lives and trea- 
fures of his people thould be ex- 
pended in the tupport of a claim 
to that throne by one who could 
make it only on thofe pretentions 
which he de(pifed. 

The depofition of Richard was 
a neceflary meafure, and thews the 
opinion held in former times on 
the nature of fovereign authority. 
It is an awful neceflity Which re- 
quires the exercife of fuch a power; 
but the horrors of the civil wars in 
England, in confeguence of the 
mode of fettling the facceflion to 
the throne, ought to make every 
legiflature very anxious to prevent 
fimilar calamity. When we com- 
pare the election of Henry the 
Fourth to the crowp with that of 
William the Third, we can but ad- 
mire the fuperior wifdom which 
was difplayed in the latter event: 
the anxiety thewn afterwards to re- 
gulate the fucceflion, by which 
means the prefent family obtained 
potieffion of the throne, has pre- 
ferved the kingdom from all that 
confufion which took place on the 
claims of the houfes of York and 
Lancaiter, It is to be obferved, 
however, that, in later times, men’s 
minds have been occupied on fo 
mahy more important objects, 
that no two families in the ifland 
fould create a fufficient interett 

Vou. Il, 


to keep fuch a queftion long in 
fufpence 

The appointment of Henry the 
Fifth to be regent of France wa 
preceded by great proofs of he- 
roic valour on the part of the 
Englith; but this valour was of 
little ufe in prefetving the poffef- 
fion of the country. The claim 
of Henry was by no means allowed 
by the majority of the French 
nation, and the moment circum- 
ftances were favourable for a new 
change, the lawful heir, by degrees, 
obtained the pre-eminence, and the 
Englith, atier repeated defeats, 
were compelled to quit the coun- 
try. We may judge of the fate 
of thefé warriors’ minds by the 
trick played upon therm, which 
feems to have entirely enervated 
their courage. <A virgin, or virago 
vf an inn, pretended to have a di- 
vine commiffion from heaven to 
reftore the lawful heir. She headed 
his treops—they were inipired with 
frefh courage; and the Englith, 
filled with fuperftition, could not 
refit the fuppofed power of her 
charms. Their conduét, however, 
in running away from her, was 
not fo difgracetul as their treatment 
of her, when accident made her 
their captive: fhe was tried by 
grave bithops and lords as a witch, 
and condemned to the flames: and 
they attempred by this act of cruel- 
ty, but in vain, to cover their cow- 
ardice. The death of the virgia 
Was not diipleafing to the enemy 
for having obtained, through her 
means, the crown, he had got rid 
of the inftrument which might 
have been troublefome. ‘This ef* 
fe&, however, of fuperftition en 
etherwife brave and generous minds, 
fhould be a warning to us how we 
permit fuch an enemy to our re- 
pofe to guide our conduct. 

The acceffion of Henry the Se- 
venth to the crown was a great 
event for England: his life, write 
ten by Lord Bacon, deterves to be 
well ftudied by every one whe 
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wifhes to underftand the hiftory of 
his country. The confufion. in 
which England had been for many 
years had weakened the power of 
the great nobles, and had given 
confequence to the people; and 
Henry was thus enabled to curtail 
the privileges of the higher orders, 
and increafe, to the benefit of the 
whole nation, the influence of the 
crown, The people faw this with- 
out regret, for the tyranny of the 
lords had been an infupportable 
grievance; and they began now to 
entertain better notions of them- 
felves than to conceive their cxift- 
ence here to be intended for the 
mere purpoles of aflifting the am- 
bitious plans of a few individuals. 
Superftition was alfo gradually 
undermined by the — preaching 
of the followers of  Wickcliffe, 
which, from the diflraétion of for- 
mer times, could not engage fo 
much the notice of the fuperior 
powers. During the former reigns 
commerce was fcarcely thought of: 
the youth of the higher and the 
middling ranks were brought up to 
the church, or toarms; the lower 
ranks employed in a very poor 
courfe of agriculture. New fources 
of employment carried them away 
to more indufirious and ufeful arts 
than thofe of praying and fighting : 
and we fhould endeavour to contraft 
the prefent fiate of the kingdom with 
its appearance in the beginning of 
the reign of Henry the Seventh. 
Porches of lazy idle priefts and 
nuns were then collected together 
in every town and village; here 
and there were fcattered large cal- 
tles, in which lived an ignorant, 
lazy, and tyrannical noble, with a 
pack of equally illiterate, oppref- 
five, and idle retainers: few per- 
fons could either write or read; 
books were fcarce; manufactures 
almoft unknown; roads a great 
part of the year impafiable; and 
the comfort of a newfpaper was 
not known. At the prefent day, 

e commoneft fhopkeeper may en- 
jey more real comforts than the 
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greateft lord could purchafe at the 
period of which we have been 
fpeaking. 

Quef. V. Is any human being 
ever twice in the fame place? 

This will appear to many minds 
a very extraordinary queftion. We 
get up in the morning, they fay, 
and vifit the places at which we 
were the day before, either for 
bufinefs or pleafure. The fame fun 
fhines upon us jn the day, the 
fame moon and flars by night. We 
fee no alteration, except the few 
accidental ones which are made 
by new roads, new houfes, or the 
ruins of roads and houfes, the 
growing of the grafs and corn, 
and the gathering of them. We 
breakfaft, dine, and fup, every 
day in the fame room, and, at 
night, the fame bed receives us 
on which we have flept for many 
years. How, then, can it be afked, 
whether we are twice in the fame 
place, when it is certain that we 
are hundreds of times in the fame 
place? But, ftop one moment. 
If you are twice in the fame place, 
the bed on which you reft cannot 
move ; and you fay it does not, for 
it remains exactly as you left it in 
the morning. ‘True; it may be fo 
as to the room in which the bed is; 
but if the earth moves, the bed 
muft move with it; and, at night, 
the bed cannot be in the fame 
place in which it was in the morn- 
ing. Yet it may be urged, that, if 
the bed cannot be in the fame 
place at night as at morning on 
one and the fame day, it will, the 
next year, on that day, be in that 
place. This fuppotes the carth to 
move inthe fame line year after 
year, and, of courte, the fun 
round which it moves, or rather 
the centre of gravity of thefe two 
bodies, mufi be at reft. But the 
fame reafon which convinces us 
that the earth, fun, and planets 
are in motion, is fatisfactory that 
their common centre of gravity is 
not at reft, and, of courfe, the 
earth cannot move twice in the 
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fame curve round that centre. 
Thus each of us, by the motion 
of the earth round its axis, changes 
his place every inftant: by the mo- 
tion of the earth round the fun, 
this place is fill farther changed : 
by the motion of the fyftem of 
earth, fun, and planets, this place 
is ftill farther changed: and the 
mind is loft in wonder on the far- 
ther changes that may be made by 
the combination with other fyf- 
tems. ‘The moral world changes 
no lefs than the material world. No 
generation is exactly in the fame 
circumftances as the preceding one : 
errors fucceed errors, and a ray 
of truth brightens, occafionally, 
the progrefs of a few among the 
fons of men. But, of all men, 
they are the moft abfurd who 
with to confine a generation to the 
modes of thinking of its predecef- 
fors ; for the thing is juft as impof- 
fible as for a man to be two in- 
fiants together in the fame place. 

Queff. VI. How far muft the 
fun be removed from us to appear 
only as a ftar of the firft mag- 
nitude ? 

Every obje¢t appears to diminith 
the farther it recedes from us; and, 
however great the object, it may 
be removed to fuch a diftance as 
not to be vifible to the naked eye. 
The powers of the eye in different 
perfons are very different; but 
there is a limit to the moft power- 
ful human eye, which is much in- 
ferior to that of the eagle. ‘This 
power may be eftimated by the 
Jeaft angle under which a perfon 
dicerns an object; and he may 
try this power in himtelf by re- 
moving a printed book to different 
difiances, till the fize of different 
letters ceafes to be difcerned., In 
general, the power of the human 
eye varies from the capacity of 
diftinguithing an objet, which fub- 
tends at the eye an angle of only a 
third of a minute to that of dif- 
tinguifhing the fame object, when 
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it fubtends an angle of half a mi- 
nute, Ifthe eye is only powerful 
enough to fee an object fubtending 
an angle of half a minute, its mag 
nitude is not difcernible by him if 
placed beyond fix thoufand eight 
hundred and feventy-fix times its 
height from him. If the eye is 
powerful enough to fee an object 
fubtending an angle of only one-third 
of a minute, then its magnitude 
will not be difcernible by him be- 
yond ten thoufand three hundred 
and fourteen times its height. Thus 
a man would ceafe to be diflin= 
guifhed by another, when the dif- 
tance from each other exceeded 
thefe proportions of his height in 
the cafes given of the power of the 
eye; but, within thofe diftances, 
alfo, the form and features of the 
man would, in many places,’ be 
not difcernible. 

Now the fun’s diameter is 
883,217 Englih miles; and this 
number, being multiplied by the 
numbers above given, points out the 
limit of the diftance when the 
fun will not fubtend a vifible angle 


to the fpectator, or when it will 


appear like a fixed ftar, “We 
leave this calculation to our read- 
ers, who may then form fome 
notion of the diftance of the fixed 
fiars: and, when they have multi- 
plied this diftance myriads of times, 
they will not have come to the 
limits of a world filled with bodies 
of various fizes, and, probably, 
inhabited by beings with faculties 
fuited to enjoy the bleflings ap- 
propriated by the Creator to each 
peculiar fyltem, 

Questions to be anfuwered next 

month, 

Which are the moft important 
epochs between the invafion of the 
Holy-land by Jofhua, and the 
change of the form of government 
among the Ifraelites from a repub= 
lic to a monarchy ? 

What are the refle@tions to which 
thefe epochs give nife? 

F 2 
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Which gre the mof important 
epochs between the reformation 
and the revolution in 1688? 

What are the reflections to which 
thefe epochs give rife? 

What is the reafon that fpeakers 
jn parliament, at the bar, and in 
the pulpits of many meetings, do 
not ule :ictes; whilft there is {carce- 
ly a clergyman of the chureh of 
England who can {peak from his 
pulpit, but, being compelled to 
read his fermon, he finds his hear- 
ers not unfrequently overpowered 
by fleep, rather than attentive to 
his difcourfe? 

What are the advantages and 
difadvantages, ufes and abules, of 
paper money? 

TT 

THE INSPECTOR. NO. VII. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 

For the worft avgrice is that of fenfe. 

To the Infpector. 
Sir, 

IN your laft number, I per- 
ceived, with pleafure, the annun- 
ciation of your intention to refcind 
the queftionary part of your paper, 
by which, as you juftly obferve, 
** greater latitude will be given to 
difcuffion,” and you will be ena- 
bled “to embrace a much more 
comprehenfive fphere of enquiry.” 
Not, however, being willing that 
my pleafure fhould be teltified only 
by compliments, I have prevailed 
upon myfelf to offer you, in the 
form of an “ Infpe@or,” fome re- 
marks tpon the efficacy of reli- 
gion as a bond of fociety; and 
upon the much agitated queftion, 
whether mankind would be, apon 
the whole, as happy without any 
religion. I muft beg, however, 
that you will not be ftartled at the 
probable boldnets of fome of my 
opinions. 

It will immediately be perceived 
that beth thefe quetiions are inti- 
mately connected, and that, in 
fact, the anfwering of one will be 
the anfwering of both. ‘lhe prin- 
ciple upon which our enquiries 
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muft turn is, whether rea/on would 
be a fufficient guide fer man in his 
temporal concerns; and, whether 


‘it would be able to operate to 


his ulterior benefit: or, in plain 
words, whether it would feeure 
to him happinefs in a future flate ? 
In difeufling this, I thull not deem 
it neeeflary to recur to hittoricah 
exemplification; for, belides that 
all the colouring of hiftory is ut- 
terly falfe, many of the generally 
accredited events mutt alfo be fo, 
as they are reconcileable neither to 
truth nor relative congruity. 

It is to be remarked, that in al} 
the ordinary occurrences of life, 
and in all the extraordinary ones, 
we act conformably to reafon, and 
not to religion; that is, tho’ our 
conduct be agreeable to the dic- 
tates of this laft, yet it does not 
proceed from a previous endeavour 
to make it fo; whence it may be 
concluded, that, in following the 
former, we bona fide adhere to the 
rules prefcribed by the latter. It 
is certain that no man ever yet 
(except enthufiafts, fools, and bi- 
gots) ranfacked the Bible or New 
Teftament to find arguments for 
or againft any conduét he may find 
himtelf necetlitated to adopt. He 
copfiders how far he would be 
benefited or injured by it; if he be 
a confcientious man, what evil it 
may inflict elfewhere, but fill with 
an ultimate reference to telf-adyan-. 
tage; and what he will gain or lote 
by its fuccefs or failure, It is thus 
that he reafons with himfelf upon 
the broad and general batis of felf- 
interett, a little tinged with partial 
good and extenfive utility. The 
fact is, the fcriptures, as a code of 
moral law, or a fet of rules where- 
by we ought to regulate our actions 
and dealings in the world, would 
often lead us into error, and very 
often into plans fubverfive of our 
own interefts and happinefs. Why 
does a man judge, obferve, com- 
pare, and perform all the ordinary 
operations of his mind, uf it be not to 

















colle& and lay up a ft. re of know- 
ledge ready for every occation, 
and applicable to every varied event 
of human exitience? and this ma- 
gazine of facts, this amalgamation 
of judgements, being drawn from 
the world, is manifetily the moft 
proper to be applied to the world. 
A man notes certain circumltances 
which happen, and which are like- 
ly to happen very often; he fees 
the means adopted, and the confe- 
quences that refult: thefe, with 
every other correlative fubject, he 
commits to memory. ‘* Such, per- 
haps, may occur to me,” he fa,s, 
* and, ii fo, I fhall now know how 
to act.” 

But, it may be faid, admitting, 
for the fake of argument, the co- 
gency of this reafoning, how thall 
we account for the prudence, &c. 
difplayed by fome men, when events 
happen to them for the fir? time, 
and with which they were before 
totally unacquainted? I anfwer, 
that REASON prompts them! and 
this is evident, trom the difference we 
fee difplayed in difierent men, arifing 
from the variation of their ratio- 
cinative faculties. If religion were 
the flandard, being equally open to 
all, and being likewife immutable, 
perforce there mutt be uniformity of 
conduct: but it is no fuch thing; 
men act not from religion, but rea- 
fon: and hence has arifen our pre- 
fent perfeétion in every thing! 
What preventives have we not now 
for almoft every human calamity, 
whether arifing from accident, dif- 
eafe, villainy, machinaticn, or any 
other corrupt fource? All this has 
proceeded from the progreflive ex- 
panfion and refinement of realon; 
and much yet remains to be done 
by the fame progreflion. From 
what das been, we infer as to what 
will be; and this habit of deduc- 
tion and comparifon is invariably 
and in reality our guide, while re- 
ligion claims the honour! It was, 
perhaps, ufeful to have fuch a 
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word ; but, confidered ftri€tly, it is 
indeed vor ct preterea nihil / 

If religion were not originally 
founded upon human knowledge, 
it at leaft was made very much like 
it. Its precepts with regard to 
morality are, in my opinion. quite 
nugatory; for we have in our bo- 
foms a fiandard ereéted there, and 
appealed to long before we have any 
clear notions of the other. Waat 
was it but that innate principle 
which firft formed mankind inte 
focieties? ‘The immutable and 
facred principle of right and wrong 
is implanted in every human breaft! 
Nature gave it to man when the 
firft formed him !—that principle 
which glows in the human bofom, 
and marks the path of ad@ion! 
which dignifies the human charac- 
ter, and raifes it above the brute 
creation! om which is formed juf- 
tice, truth, and honour! which 
is the fupport of freedom, and the 
fecret fource of laws! that divine 
principle is born with man, is the 
gift of every man, and is far, tar 
fuperior to all that religion cau 
teach. It is nothing that fome 
men ftifle it, that they pervert it, 
that they do not liften to its voice! 
They do thus with other innate fen- 
timents, more precious, perhaps, 
than even this. 

But that man fas fuch a ftandard 
given him from his birth is moit 
clearly proved, from its exiftence 
in countnes where religion is un- 
known; where the grefieft idol- 
atry prevails! Who taught the ne- 
gro, when he tries to filch fome- 
what from the carclefs fojourner, 
or from his unfulpecting country- 
man, to du it tecretly; to watch 
a jucky moment, when he is un- 
perceived: to fly with it; and, if be 
dreads detection, to hide it? Whar 
is all this? Why does he not walk 
boldly up to the man who may 
happen to poflefs what de withes to 
pollels, and take it trom him with 
con{cious integrity? and, if the 
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owner refufe, why does he not pro- 
ceed to argue with him, and urge, 
with patriarchal, fimplicity, that, 
as he liked that thing, and withed 
to have it, he thought there could 
be no harm in depriving him of it? 
If this were done, it would indeed 
ihew that we derive our moral fenfe 
from religion, or from fome exter- 
nal fource. But, on the contrary, 
there is not a horde or anation fo 
tavage, every member of which does 
not poflefs, feel, and act upon, the 
broad and only bafis of all thote 
moral refinements which are rami- 
fied into endlefs directions by arti- 
ficial fociety. 

But it may alfo be urged, that 
religion is not competent tu in- 
ftruct us in detail; that is, it does 
not contain maxims and rules fuf- 
ficient for one hundredth part of 
each day’s courfe of action! It is 
merely general, and, in fact, it could 
not be otherwile: how poor a figure 
fhould we make, if, deprived of all 
internal, innate, and inherent prin- 
ciple, we knew not what to do but 
as religion taught us! how fhould 
we live? for a great portion of our 
exiftence elaptes long before our 
reafun is futliciently matured to 
enable us to appreciate or under- 
ttand thofe very precepts, which, it 
is faid, thould be our guide and 
ftlandard! While I admit that the 
maxims of religion are very found 
morality, I yet maintain that our 
innate fenfe is much fuperier to 
thofe maxims, and, in fact, fuper- 
tedes their neceflity; as, long be- 
fore we come cither to read or un- 
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derftand them, our moral code i$ 
formed upon that innate bafis, and 
from the various operations of the 
human mind, We may read Holy Writ 
in our riper years, much the fame 
as we take tonic medicines—to m- 
vigorate, not to give, life *, 

Thefe arguments pretty clearly 
fhew that religion does very little 
towards forming in our bofoms a 
ftandard by which we can judge of 
the cbliquity or the morality of any 
action, Its efficacy as a bond of 
fociety, 1. e. whether it has any 
perceptible or decided influence up- 
on our conduét in this world, is 
likewife very problematical. Men 
are not very apt to revere that 
which they can difpenfe with; be- 
fides, from the fatuity of our. pa- 
rents in making religion a painful 
and repullive duty of youth, we ge- 
nerally regard it with too much in- 
difference when we reach to man- 
hood. But, independent of this, I 


believe no reflecting mind ever yet 
looked towards the fcriptures as 
arbiters of what is good or bad; 
and, as_ to their being efficacious in 
a mediatory point of view, that is 


an error which has long been ex- 
ploded +. In ages of groifnets, dur- 
ing the night of reafon and. intel- 
lect, when the vileft mumineries 
of crafty priefthood patied as the 
undoubted miracles of benignant 
aud favouring Heaven, the cafe 
was different; but now that the 
torch of reafon has been illumi- 
nated, never to be put out, I truit! 
mankind naturally look for the con- 
nection of caufe and effect; and, 


* © It is very obfervable, that all nations and all languages have words by which they 


*€ exprefs good and evil, right and wrong, virtuous and vicious attions, 


They muft, 


“© therefore, all have fome te{t or other w hereby they diftinguifh a€tions, and range them 
«© as under their proper clailes: far they never indifferently ule the terms good and bad, 
* nor do they ever call the fame action in the fame circumftances right and wrong.” 
Vide Sykes on Natural and Revealed Religton. 


+ When I fay this, I mean that gabbling over a certain portion of the Bible or New 
Teftament when in diftrefs or trouble is, tothe laftdegree, ridiculous. No man hasa 
more firm belief than myfelf in the efficacy of private and occafional prayer; the fimple 
ejaculations of the heart, not the ftudied phrafeology of the clofet. The Almighty furely 
does not value rounded periods and harmonious language! A heart that is rent with agony, 
addrefiing itfelf to the Great Creator with fincerity, with humility, with Chriftian faith, 
necd not tear the difpenfation of that juftice which fhall be fitting to his ftate; and, though 
the object of his.prayer be not apparently granted, let him reft aflurcd he is heard? 
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too enlightened to be deluded, they 
juttly expeét to behold the promifed 
confequence of propitiatory prayer. 
Confident, however, that intercef- 
fion made according to any given 
formula rarely, if ever, is attendant 
with perceptible fuccefs, they not 
only doubt the efficacy of religion 
itfelf in that refpect, but contemn 
it altogether; the neceflary confe- 
quence of interefted deception ! In 
this point of view, therefore, re- 
ligion appears to be but of little 
confequence to mankind. But we 
may contider its inefficiency in ano- 
ther light. 

Is it probable that the commif- 
fion of any crime has been prevented 
from religious feruples? that any 
man has been deterred from acting 
wrong from the operative confi- 
derations of religion? I anfwer— 
No! Nor, when a man das trodden 
in the paths of iniquity, and quits 
them for the road of virtue, I do 
not think that this tranfition is ow- 
ing to the influence of religion. 

The aberrations of man are purely 
temporal, and founded on reafon. 
Ulumate good I acknowledge to be 
his object ; but not that of another 
world. It is the confideration of 
how much advantage he can reap 
here which propels him either on 
one fide or the other. The mid- 
night robber, who prowls about for 
booty, and darts athwart the path 
of the unfufpeing traveller, would 
laugh at the man who fhould endea- 
veur to convert him from his guilty 
courfe by pious exhortations and 
promifes of future felicity beyond 
the grave ; he would finile with con- 
tempt at fuch idiotifm, and juftly 
yeckon himielf the wifer of the two. 
Notio, if you hold forth the fubftan- 
tial promiles of this world, Offer 
h.m a competency, a yearly tti- 
pend, a lucrative fituation, and rea- 
fon would point out to him the real 
advantage you propofe: he would 
throw afide his piltols and his 
poniard, enter again the walks of 
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fociety, and become one of its ufe- 
ful members. Then, perhaps, if he 
be a little fufceptible of devotional 
impreflions, he might fly to religion, 
and ufe it as a fponge !—but, in this 
cafe, it would form only a fecondary 
confideration, and, if it were not, he 
would not regret its abfence. 

The primal importance, there- 
fore, of religion, as a bond of fo- 
ciety, is, I think, pretty clearly’ 
thewn to be fomewhat problemati- 
cal. The oftenfible reafons for its 
prefervation, and the good confe- 
quences fuppofed to refult from it, 
have been contidered with as much 
minutenefs as the limits of a fingle’ 
effay will admit of: and it hence 
appears, that men, in the com- 
merce of this world, in all their 
dealings, and in all their a@ions 
are influenced by the dictates of 
reafon and temporal advantage ; 
that religion, when it is called in 
(notwithftanding the moft favour- 
able appearances), is merely fu- 
pervenient, and of fuch a nature, 
that its abfence would have but little 
perceptible effect upon our concerns. 

Itwillreadily appear to yourread- 
ers, that the above poftulata, being 
aflumed as true, neceflarily pre-de- 
termine, toa greatextent, the fecond 
claufeof my query, * Whether man- 
kind weuld be, upon the whole, as 
happy without any religion ?” 

I feel that I now begin to tread 
upon very ticklifh ground; but I 
will endeavour to manage the quef- . 
tion with as much delicacy as pof- 
fible. 

Having feen that religion has 
very little, if any, influence upon 
our conduét in this world, it may 
hence, without much difficulty, be 
inferred that it has ftill lefs con- 
nection with our happinefs; for 
happinefs or mifery is merely a fe- 
ries of actions directed this or that 
way. But there are many perfons, 
who, while they palpably difregard 
the precepts of Holy Writ, confi- 
dered as maxims of moral condu¢t, 
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yet profefs to feel (and perhaps do) 


all the facrednefs of devotion once 
a week, and become molt holily in- 
fpired every Sunday morning; which 
faid piety continues with fome the 
whole day, and with others only 
from aquarter before eleven till one. 
The greater part of thefe, we know, 
make it a mere mockery, and, con- 
fequently, their happinefs or mifery 
is not at all connected with it. But 
the abufes of religion are attended 
with more ferieus evils: the fchif- 
matics from the eftablifhed church 
(efpecially fome of them, as the 
methodilts, for example) have ge- 
nerated a boft of misfortunes. Be- 
fides, there are many idolatrous 
imodes of worfhip among favage na- 
tions, the very fyftem of which is 
horror and fear: fuch religion mutt 
be an evil, and muft deteriorate hu- 
man happinefs. Enlightened people 
confider religion as being merely 
pominal, and, as we have feen, 
make it in no refpect the ttandard 
of morality, by which their conduct 
in this world fhould be eftimated. 
Confequently, with regard to them, 
it is mere nihility, and, in fact, they 
are, to all intents and purpofes, 
happy without it; for that which 
we neither efteem nor diflike can 
have no influence on our comforts. 
The other part of the inhabitants 
of this world, including the 2gno- 
rant of every civilized nation, and 
the whole of every uncivilized na- 
tion, find religion to be more or 
Jets a vehicle by which to excite 
their fears, and keep their bofoms 
in a ftate of perpetual alarm. They 
therefore would, in my opinion, be 
happier without any religion at all: 
and, finally, upon this view of the 
quettion, it is doubtful whether hu- 
man happineis would not be more 
promoted by its abfence. 

[ offer you thele remarks as the 
crude opinions of a mind that loves to 
think for itfelf, notwithttanding that 
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that mental independence fometimes 
leads him into error, confufion, and 
abfurdity. 
I remain, &c. 
Cambridge, 
~ July 13, 1804. VERIEM, 


RE 


BABILLARD, NO. VII. 


Come like fhadogs ; fo depart. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Camoens 

IN his latt days feelingly regret- 
ted the raptures of youth, and 
lingered with delight on the remem- 
brances of Jove. A cavalier named 
Ruy de Camera having called upon 
our author to finifh a poetical ver- 
fion of the feven penitential pfalms, 
raifing his head from his miferate 
pallet, and pointing to his faithful 
flave, he exclaimed, * Alas! when 
I was a pect, I was yeung, and 
happy, and béeft with the love of the 
ladies; but now I am a forlorn 
deferted wretch. See—there flands 
my poor Antonio*, vainly fupplicat- 
ing four-pence to purchafe a little 
coals: I have them not to give 
him!” The cavalier, as Soufa 
quaintly relates, clofed his heart 
and his purfe, and quitted the 
room.~ Such were the grandees of 
Portugal! 


Regnier 

Was a French tatiric poet, and 
the nephew of Defportes. He fur- 
pafied every one who had written 
fatires before him: but he lived a 
libertine, and made the following 
epitaph upon himielf, He died ig 
the year 1613. 


« J’ai vecu fans nul penfement, 
Me laiffant aler doucement 

« A la bonne loi naturelle: 

“ Et fi m’etonne fort pourquoi 
“ La mort ofa fonger a moi, 

* Qui ne fongeai jamais a eile,” 


* A faitiful flaye, who remained with him in all his mifery. 
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a 
Segrais. 

Tuts poet, in his memoirs, thus 
fpeaks of himfelf: 

“When I was young, I was 
fond of making verles, and of read- 
ing them indifferently to all forts of 
perfons, But I perceived that when 
M. Scarron, who was, however, my 
intimate friend, took out his port 
feuille, and read me fome of his 
verfes, he-bored me exceflively, al- 
though his verfes were very good, 
I then began to reflect that as my 
my verfes were not near fo good as 
his, I muft, in a greater degree, 
bore my friends (who, moft pro- 
bably, did not like poetry fo well 
as I did); and I then laid myfelf 
down a refolution never to read 
ary verfes except to thofe who 
aiked me, and, even then, to take 
care that I did not give them too 
many of them.” 

Henry VIII, 

Tus following lines, written by 
this monarch, were (according to the 
Editor of the ‘‘ Nuge Antique,”) 
prefented and fung to Anne Bo- 
leyn, during the time of their 
courthip. Byrd, in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, fet them to mufic. 

« The eagle’s force fubdues each byrde 
“ that flies, 

“ What metal can refifte the lamynge 
« fire? 

“ Does not the funne dazzle the cleareft 
“ eyes, 

“ And melte the ice, and make the 
“ fhowe retire ? 

“ The hardefte ftones are pierced thro’ 
“ with tools, 

« The witett are, with princes, made 
“ but fooles.” 


William Noy. 
“ Noy,” fays Howell, in his 
Italian Perfpective, ‘ a great cried- 


up lawyer, put it into the head of ~ 


King Charles to impofe an old 

tax, called Ship-Money, upon the 

fubject; which the faid lawyer did 
Vou. Il. 
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warrant upon his life to be legal, 
for he could produce divers records 
how many of his progenitors had 
done the fame.” 

** With infinite pains and indefa- 
tigable ftudy,” fays Howell, in his 
Letters, “‘ he came to his knowledge 
in the law; but I never heard a 
more pertinent anagram than was 
made of his name, JVilliam Noy. 
I moyle in law.” 

“ Noy,” adds Howell, “ left an 
odd will, which is fhort, and in 
latin. Having bequeathed a few 
legacies, and left his fecond fon 
one hundred marks a year, and five 
hundred pounds in money, to 
bring him up to his father’s profef- 
fion, he concludes-- -Reliqua meorum 
omnia primogenito meo Edvardo, 
diffipando (nec melius unquan fperavi 
ego.) I leave the reft of all my 
goods to my firft-born, Edward, to 
be confumed or fquandered: for I 
never hoped better,” 


M. Boudon. 


This eminent furgeon was one 


day fent for by the Cardinal Du- 
bois, prime minifter of France, to 
perform a very ferious operation 
upon him. ‘The Cardinal, on fee- 
ing him enter the room, faid to 
him, “ You muft not expe¢t, Sir, to 
treat me in the fame rough manner 
as you treat your poor miferable 
wretches at your hofpital of the 
Hétel Dieu.”— My Lord,” replied 
M. Boudon, with great dignity, 
“every one of thofemiferable wretch- 
es, as your Eminence is pleafed to 
call them, is a prime minifier in my 
eyes.” 


Duc de la Rochefoucault. 


Doctor Johnfon ufed to fay of 
Rochefoucault’s Maxims, thatit was 
almoft the only book written by: a 
gentleman which authors by pro- 
feffion had any reafon to be afraid 


of, 
G 
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Art. I. The Tears of Camphor, or 
Lowe and Nature Triumphant. A 
Satirical Tale of the Nineteenth 
Century. Interfperfed with origi- 
nal Poetry. By Henrico Fernandez 
Glyflicus, LL.D. F.R.S. FSA. 
&c. &. and Sitting Member of the 
Univerfity of Gallipot.omus. 3 vols. 
12mo. Ginger, Budd, &c. 1804. 


F all the works that have yet 
come before us, the prefent is, 
beyond doubt, the molt eccentric, 
the moft difficult to charafterize, and 
in fome refpects, perhaps, the molt 
reprehenfible. ‘The author has taken 
an unlimited fcope, and leads us 
alternately into every varied {cene of 
fancy and reality; though more of 
the latter than the former is to be 
ound, in fo far as to lafh the vices of 
the age has evidently been his defign. 
Of the author himfelf we know no- 
thing with certainty, but we fhrewdly 
fufpe&t that he is an old offender, 
and has more than once been brought 
into the court of criticifm as a literary 
delinquent : what his fentence then 
was, we know not; what it xow will 
be, remains to be decided. 

When thefe volumes firft came 
under our cognizance, we were pre- 
vared for fome thrice-told tale, or 
elfea vapid expanfion of thofe no- 
torious events to which the title evi- 
dently refers; but in both thefe ex- 
pectations we have been decidedly 
difappointed. Dr. G/yiicus (if fo we 
muft term him)has not fervilely copied 
any one: he thinks-for himfelf, and 
fo far is entitled to commendation. 

Previoufly to entering upon any 
rigid examination of the merits of 
this work, we have to obferve, that 
the dedication is unique, but, we truit, 
mot ominous: we queftion whether 
the illuflrious perfonage thus honoured 
by the Dodor'’s attention will find 
tame to perule the motley production ; 


and we feel pretty certain, that, fhould 
he be difpofed to return the com- 
pliment, and acknowledge the obli- 
gation in propria perfone, our author 
would be exceflively anxious to avoid 
fuch an interview. ‘The reader, we 
doubt not, will acknowledge the jult- 
nefs of this opinion, when we inform 
him that it is dedicated to no lefs a 
perfonage than---the Devil ! 

In the preface, the Doétor by a very 
novel proceeding, has placed fome 
of our reviewing brethren in rather 
an awkward predicament ; for, with 
more wit than judgement, he has pre- 
died their opinions, and reviewed 
his own work, in the name of each 
of our principal critical publicatious ! 
Some part of the preface, however, 
deferves to be extracted. 

“I feel it neceflary to fay a few 
words refpe¢ting the following pages. 

“ The author of them has long 
looked upon the world, and its fcenes, 
with an eye of obfervation ; and he has 
frequently reflected, with fome degree 
of feverity, upon many of the preju- 
dices and many of the eftablithed cuf- 
toms of fociety. Not being totally with- 
out an anxiety refpecting the welfare of 
his fellow creatures, he becaine foli- 
citons to add his endeavours tu thoie 
of more uble pens towards the bet- 
tering of human nature. 

“ Thofe enquiries which concern the 
daily conduct of man, and the errors 
which he daily commits, lofe all their 
efficacy, if clothed in the pomp of 
philofophy, and the —high-founding 
phrafes, deductions, and logic of the 
ichools. When we write for the world, 
we thould write in fteh « manner as to 
render it eafy for the world to read; 
but when we write mere/y for the 
learned, then, in all confeience, let us 
retain our unintelligible tiyle, as doctors 
do their Latin! 

“{t was my object to write to the 
world, and } therefore adopted fuch 
a phrafeology, and fuch a-vehicle, as 
Tthought bett wiapted to apiwer the 
purpete I bad in view, 
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“Tt will naturally occur toevery mind, 
op reading the title, that this werk is 
founded upon a late notorious event. 
If, however, they perufe it through, 
they will find that very little of that 
circumftance has been used. I do not, 
however, deny, but that the main in- 
cidents of the latter part of the third 
volume have fome connexion svith thote 
alluded to! 

“ But thereare parts of the fullowing 
work on which I expect malignity to 
fatten. There are fome fcenes, fume 
defcriptions, fome reafonings, and tome 
arguments, which the prudith, the 
weak, and the indolent, will tind it 
ety to condemn, Let them, however, 
reflect ferioully ere they pronounce; 
‘et them not decide tpon facts; let 
them take a comprehentive furvey ef 
the whale, and propeny appreciate 
the gencral and fimultaneous ey 
ef every part conlidered together ; an 
then, I apprehend, their fentiments of 
difapprobation will be changed into 
thofe of applaufe and pleafure. Vor 
fome further remarks upon this fubject, 
I refer my readers to page 139, vol. 1, 
where there is a note, which I would 
recommend them to perufe ere they 


commence the work ittelf.” 
+e k * & 


“ Jt may not, perhaps, be unimpor- 


tant to obferve that the following pages 
were compofed “ currente culumo.” It 
has been the labour of but afew wecks, 
befides a very afliduous attention to 
various other literary engagements, 
This may probably be fome excnic with 
the indulgent reader for any typegra- 
phical errers he may perceive, or for 
any palpable ieconlittencies, for both 
there deubtlefs are: nor could it be 
otherwite, when ét is ceutidered that the 
MS. was fent te the prefs as feon as 
avritten, without even being previoudly 
corrected by a &ugle perufal after 
compotition. 

“ But [do net with te beg the good 
nature of my readers, They may either 
praife or condemn, as their judgement 
prompts. I always with to be tried 
fairly and purely by my merits, and 
feorn to own even a word ot praile 
that is not juttly my due !” 

“There appears to be no regular 
plot in this work. The greater 
part of the two firlt volumes is oc- 
cupied with the affairs of a Mr. Ince 
and Katty M‘Guggery, to the latter 
of whom the heroine of the piece 


(Antonina) is fuppofed to owe her 
birth. One of the principal objects 
which the author had in view ap- 
pears to have been, to draw the cha- 
racter of a /educer in the character of 
Mr. Ince; and this he has done with 
moft complete accuracy. We are 
almoft inclined to think that fome 
mifchief may refult from this; far 
every argument that can favour the 
caufe of fedudion is fo feduloufly 
brought forward, and every objection 
which a virtuous girl might be fup- 
pofed to raife is fo completely over- 
thrown, that it may almoft ferve as 
a manual for our young men of fae 
fhion. Yet, it muft be conteffed, 
the character is well drawn. 

We fhall now proceed to lay be- 
fore our readers fome extraéts from 
this production, by which they-may 
be enabled to form fome idea of its 
merits. 

In Chap. IT, the author declaims 
with much force again{t boarding- 
fchoois and dancing, and paints 
the evils fuppofed to refult from 
them in very {trong colours. 

“ Katty had not been educated in 
the ftrongett principles of virtue, When 
I tuy that, Imean that the was edu- 
cated, as one half of our girls are, with 
more attentian to dancing, mutic, fings 
ing, needle-work, and French, than 
tu preparing her mind againft the at- 
tacks of patiion, nature, and impu- 
dence. Katty was fent to a boarding- 
ichool, the miftrefs of which received 
efpecial inttru¢tions to make her a pro- 
ficient in mufic and in dancing:—in mu- 
fic and in dancing! to tweedle-dum and 
tweedle-dee ber time away in murderin 
Ilandel, or to dance her reputation an 
happinefs away in mattering a walz ! 

“« Theatres, fays Dr, Cantwell in 
the Hypocrite, ‘are the Devil’s hot- 
beds” With more truth may it be 
faid that “ boarding-fchuols are the nur- 
feries of vice.’ Itis here that, under 
the cover of fanétity and childhood, 
the moit dreadful enormities are prac- 
tifed; it is here that the morals re¢eive, 
during the tendcreit years, that deplor- 
able contamination which no fubfee 
quent cathartics of difcipline can re- 
move, Itis here that groups of youth 
(either male or female) affeinble tugse 
ther and practife all that cam vgtiage 
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the mind and enervate the body ; it is 
here that the hours of fleep are de- 
voted to the communication of im- 
morality, to the reading of ob{fcene 
books, to the wewing of worfe pic- 
tures, to the telling of ten trmes worfe 
tales !—Recent events lamentably prove 
the truth of this aflertion ;—recent 
trials dreadfully prove the iniquity of 
thele abodes. 

“ Whatever of virtue or innocence a 
child carries to a boarding-fchoal is 
carried to immediate or at leait to 
certain deftruction. It is tranfplanted 
from the genial foil of home, where it 
flourithed in beauty beneath the eye 
of affection and maternal} folicitude, to 
wither in the regions of vice and im- 
piety, to fhrink before the ‘blatis of 
ridicule, and perifh under the influence 
of example! The labour of countlefs 
anxious hours, hours fpent in forming 
the infant mind to receive the impret- 
fions of virtue and truth, are fwept 
away before the overwhelming deluge 
of licentious and grofs depravity; the 
child parts from its parents pure and 
fpotieis, with a countenance, im every 
line of which is written candour, ho- 
nelty, and filial love; it returns after 
a lapte of a few years to its parental 
abode :—but how changed !—its little 
mind impregnated with the very lees 
of vice; its tongue converfant with 
terms of obfcenity, of impiety, per- 
haps of blafphemy; thoté lines of can- 
dour, honetty, and filial love, are fup- 
planted by the artful leer, the cunning 
Eespuerify, the ttudied look;—the lan- 
guage of truth and innocence loft, and 
in its place the fullen mutter, the tart 
reply, the fecret hatred, and the im- 
patient fcorn! Every trace, every vef- 
tige of its former moral beauty lot, 
and nething feen but the hideous form 
of deprav ty! 

* € Children themfelves, would they 
but {peak the truth, would fay, that in 
thefe public feminaries a boy or girl is 
laughed at and hooted till they foriake 
every thing that appears like fanénty 
and virtue. They are made the butt 
of public ridicule till they have aban- 
*doned all thatcah render man amiab:e, 
or give a promiie of future excellence. 
Tt is thus that the depraved ruin the 
good; it is thus that probity aud virtue 
“fink amid the univertal wreck. Fathers, 
mothers, and guardians,—rather let 
your children remain in the very dark- 
ne's of ignorance, than tet them thus 
early iabibe principles and idcas which 
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ultimately expand into vice and immd- 
rality, and lead to wretchednets, ine 
famy, and want: 

“¢ Where ignorance is blifs, 

« ¢ ’Tis fully to be wile,’ 

“ And dancing too!—What infatu- 
ation. is it that leads parents fo carnettly 
to dcfire this accompiifhment for their 
children? Is it that they think it in- 
nocent? It mutt be fo: but never was 
practical deiuiion carried to a greater 
height! 

“ Dancing is merely one of thofe in- 
lets to pleature and depravity which 
grow out of the inherent turpitude of 
human nature. I never view a let of 
youth of both fexes jumping and ikip- 
ping to the found of a fiddle but I 
thoak I fee fome iearning vice, others 
pe fecting it, and others courting it. 
\\ hatever is left undone at the board- 
ing-fchoul is completed in the ball- 
room, Dancing never can be imno- 
cent, if by innacent we uunderfiand 
that which tends neither direcily nor 
indircetly to immorality; that which 
excites no iinpure, no latcivious, idea 
in the mind. Let any unprejudiced 
and impartial obferver view for one 
hour the orgies of a ball-room, Dur- 
ing the dance, let him watch the un- 
guarded motions of the females, and 
the uuwarrantable liberties of the other 
fex—libertics that pais unreproved ; 
let him fee the various attitudes which 
the elegance of the art requires; let 
him note the hand placed round the 
wailt, or crofied upon the bofom of the 
female ; let him witnets the actions of 
the men while they are in clofe contac 
with their partners; let him afterwards 
follow them to their feats during the 
interval between the dances, and there 
obferve what pafies; let him attentively 
obferve all this, and reflect upon the 
JSeelings of the human frame when the 
blood is heated, when the heart is 
filied with pleaure, when the pulie 
beats to mufic, when the feufes are 
abforbed in furrounding  fplendour, 
when the ear is aflailed by lively re- 
partces, engaging attentions, and pleat 
ing afliduities; when every inlet to 
pleature is open, when pertonal vanity 
is ted by flattery, and ‘pride gratified 
by humiliating a rival; when no one 
bar to the inroads of licentivus fenfa- 
tions is oppo ed, and when a gay fuc- 
cefiion of pleafurable feelings con- 
ftantiy throng to the heart ; when per- 
haps individu! ajfeétion lends an in- 
conceivable additional ftrength to the 
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filent whifpers of gaicty and to the 
geotle murmurs of love; when on 
every fide are fnaves; the ready road 
open to reccive the finalleit defcent; 
beings upon the alert to watch the de- 
clining obitacles, to feize upon the half- 
confenting exprefion, and to harry 
beyond the aid of reflection the help- 
les female :—let any unprejudieed and 
impartial obferver, I fay, note for one 
hour all this, and much, much more 
which I have forborne to enumerate, 
and then let him dare to lay his hand 
uvon his heart, and fay that dancing 
is or ever can be innocent !"—— 

This picture is partly true and 
partly falfe. We believe that much 
injury isdone to the youthful mind 
at boarding {chools; but we do not 
think that thofe feminaries are fo ge- 
nerally to be condemned as our 
author would infinuate. On the ar- 
ticle of dancing he is more fevere 
than juft, and his opinion is di- 
rely oppofite to that of fome of 
our firft writers, as Addifon, Steele, 
Franklin, &c. It is certainly, in 
fome refpeét, a healthy amufement, 
and furely may be fo condutted 
as to render it an innocent one. 
But it is eafy to cenfure, and when 
imagination is once let loofe upon 
any topic, ‘tis odds but we co- 
lour too highly. That this is the 
cafe in the prefent inftance, we firmly 
believe, and therefore cannot help 
condemning this part of the work as 
hypothetical and vifionary. 

We with our limits would permit 
us to extract the fimple, interefting, 
and pathetic tale which’ occupies the 
fourth chapter of the firft volume. 

Eccentricity, mingled with va- 
rious marks of a ftrong mind, are the 
characteriftics Of this book. The 
author appears fond of broaching new 
opinions, and of fupporting them 
with all the fophiftry and ingenuity 
he can. Thus, for example, he en- 
deavours to maintain that women have 
no modefly, that patriotifm is unknown 
in England, that the /cenery of nature 
is more effectual in reclaiming an im- 
moral man than fermons, prayers, and 
pious exhortations, &c. &c. &c. As 
3 {pecimen, we felect the lait, 


“ Tt is a faét which few fpeculative 
or practical philofophers wiil be tempt- 
edto deny, that the bias of the mind, 
when inclined to vice, feels a tempo 
rary corre¢tion in the moments of io- 
litude and reflection, and that, when 
inclined to virtue, it receives a fuper- 
added firength and additional inutrepi- 
dity. I can conceive it poffible, nay 
extremely probable, for a murderer 
to be melted into tears, and driven tu 
voluntary confeflion, merely by the 
power of external objetts, adfcititioully 
acting upon bis mind, at a moment 
when it is not difturbed by any vio- 
lent emotions. Shak{peare tells ut of 
guilty creatures being fo ftruck at the 
reprefentation of a play, as to acknow- 
Jedge all their iniquity ; and I think it 
may be added, that the moit fangui- 
nary afiailin, or the moti defperate 
freebooter, that ever rufhed athwart 
the path of the midnight traveller, 
may be fo affected by the agency of 
external objects (fuppofe fur example 
the fuddeu appearance of a church- 
yard by moon-light, or the flow re- 
verberating found of a church-bell; the 
accidental exhortation to morality by 
a pious fecling character, or fuch a 
fcene as is nuw before the mental 
eye of the reader), as to find it nearly 
impoilible to refram from cleanting his 
bofom ‘ of the perilous tiuif that 
weighs upon it.’—More 1s generally 
effected by fuch things than fecm to 
be apprehended by fuperficial obfery- 
ers; and much of this ought to be 
taken into our confideration when we 
extol the felf-corrected finner. It fe!- 
dom happens periaps that any. man 
abandons a courfe of vice and immo- 
rality, and adopts one of virtue and 
probity, from accurate or extentive 
reafoning ; from a nice diftinction in 
his own mind; or from a clear and 
Jucid conviétion that the one is repre- 
henfible, and the other laudable, much 
more probable from the intiantancous 
influence of recondite caufes. We are 
to confider how few, comparatively 
{peaking, are capable of exerciting their 
rational faculties with that degree of 
energy and precifion which are re- 
quilite to produce amendment upon 
the broad principles of general mora- 
lity: and it would be certainly a harlh 
dedu¢tion to infer, that converts from 
bad to good bear avy thing like a pro- 
portion to thofe who cau reaton thus, 
Hence there mutt be fome caute equally 
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(and perhaps more,) powerful with that 
at analogical deduction ; and this caufe 
sauit certainly be fought for in fone of 
thofe numerous adventitious events 
which have a decided though imper- 
ceptible imfluence upon the human 
toind. 

“Hf I wifhted to reclaim an immoral 
man, I fhould never be fo infane as to 
fet about it furrounded with the ordi- 
nary objects of human intercourfe aud 
focicty. Twould lead him forth into 
the fields on 2 fme furmer or autum- 
wal evening: I would tranquilize ‘his 
mind by prefenting to it the quict 
icenes of nature in all their grandeur ; 
I wonld thus awaken his heart toa 
contcioulnefs of a deity, of religion, 
of forbearance, and im fhort of every 
wirtue; I would feek to detach the 
mortal appertances of his nature, and 
fublisnate his feelings by the applica- 
tion of thofe touching pictures which 
unfophifticated nature ever prefents in 
abundance; I would make him feel a 
fort of religious enthuiiafm, a kind of 
ultra-mundane fenfation, capable of 
receiving the moit pare and holy m- 

refirons; it ts thus that I would fit 

im to receive the maxims of virtue, 
aud thus] could pledge myfelf to re- 
claim the hardiett villain that misfor- 
tnne, erroneous education, or the ill 
forms of fociety, ever drove to prey 
upon the haunts of civilization.” 

To this opinion we are by no 
means inclined to accede, but think 
it altogether erroneous and theore- 
tical. We wonld, however, recom- 
mend our author to try it, and fee if 
he can reduce it to practice. Pro- 
bably he might prevail upon fome of 
his Majefty’s minitters to allow him 
to feleét the moft hardened criminal 
from the cells of Newgate, upon con- 
dition that he brought him back vir- 
tuoufly inclined, and that fimply by 
taking a walk with him in the fields! 

In the chara&er of Mr. Fizgig, 
our pfeudo Door has held up to de- 
ferved ridicule and contempt that 
vagabond fet of beings called metho- 
difts: we wifh he had, on this point, 
extended his picture, and purfued the 
fubje& through all its ramifications. 
He has employed in the caufe a very 
powerful weapon, namely, ridicule ; 
and while he makes us laugh at their 
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cant and hypocrify, he contrives te 
infpire fentiments of indignation and 
abhorrence at the tendency of their 
dogmas. We cannot refi{t tranfcrib- 
ing the following paflages for the 
amufement of our readers. 

“ Such of my readers as ate acenf- 
tomed to mingle in the great world 
with various characters, doubtlefs well 
know what may be termed the homo- 
geneous traits of this clafs of people. 
But to fuck as hawe not derived that 
knowledge from a promifcuous inter- 
courfe with fociety the following por- 
trait will be acceptable : 

“ Bob Fizgig always wore rufly 
black. His reatons far fe doing were 
curious: £ Blue) faid he, ¢* dif- 
plays a vain attachment te worldly 
forms; grecn excites naughty ideas, 
and fenfual wags would tell me that I 
might give maids a green gown incog.; 
pepper and falt appertaineth too much 
in its name unto culinary forms, and 
calls up notions of fhefhly purfuits ; red 
looketh like a patlionate man turned 
infide out; and flef/h-coloured breeches 
and fiockings exciteth amorous propen- 
fties, which the flefh is but tea apt te 
run after; new and glofly black looketh 
like the devil in mourning; but rufly 
black fuiteth the body of a wretched 
fnner, whom tke Lerd hath forfaken, 
2nd whofe foul is rufiy with guilt!” 

“The complexion of his face was pre- 
cifely that of a Wedgewood tea-pot; his 
eye-balls were for ever rolling aboutlike 
a parched pea ina frying-pan ; the whites 
alone were feen, for the balls feemed 
to be always upon a voyage of difco- 
very im his head; they were generally 
half-clofed, but when opened by any 
fudden impulte they pretented the ex- 
a¢t counterpart of a Melton oyfter in 
the bottum-ihell ; his nofe was a little 
inclined to the aquiline, with the gable 
end of it curved round like the joint of 
a dog’s hind leg; his mouth, except 
when he was talking, was puckered up 
fo as to conceal his dips, which in their 
colour bore no faint refeinbiince to a 
pickled walnut ; but when he opened 
it, to exhort the guilty, and to proe 
nounce damnation upon his melting 
auditors, or to decorate his face with 
a funny finile, fuperficial obferyers 
would have fworn that his mother, 
while breeding, had longed for a cod’s 
head; when his lips were unclofed, they 
prefented to the ationifhed beholder 
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the very image of a fepulchre, for his 
mouth was totally filled with rotten 
bones: the contour of his countenance 
was oblong, quadrating a little towards 
the ears, which auricles, by the bye, 
were ornaments of no commen dimen- 
fions, being in tize fumething between 
thofe of a horfe and a mule; the ex- 
— of his countenance was fom 
we, dull, aud melancholy; or, to ex- 
prefs imyfelf in vilible ideas, it was 
precifely fimilar to that of a jack-afs, 
after having taken an emetic; his de- 
portent was as folemn as that of a 
mute at a funeral; his converfation 
was linbued with all the cant of reli- 
gion, the cant of hypocrify, and every 
other cant which this canting world 

refents! he drawled his words out as 
if he made them in his head firft, and 
then fent them down one by one into 
his thorax; and his voice was as grat- 
ing us tho’ he had fwallowed a fcrub- 
bing-bruth, and could not get. it up 
again. 

“ Such, reader, was Bob Fizgig, and, 
alter his name, fuch are in general all 
of that deteftable clafs of peeple, call- 
ed Methodijis. Look any of them in 
the face, aud if they don’t infpire you 
with difguit and contempt, there is i0- 
thing in this worldthatwill excite thofe 
fenfations ; but while upon this fubjeé, 
let me once for all declare my fenti- 
ments, and declare them frecly; for 
what Dr. Glylticus is about to fay, he 
firmly believes, and that which he be- 
lieves, he thall never be afraid to 
aflert. 

“ ‘fuleration in religion I well know 
to be the mott valuable and precious 
privilege which man can enjoy; but 
every blefling may be converted into 
an evil, by indicriminate appropria- 
tion. It behoves a government to con- 
cede to its fubjects every liberty con- 
fitent with the public and the private 
welfare; but there is a bound which 
fhould be fet to the depravity of man- 
kind ; and immunities fhould be cou- 
ceded and continued, only as long as 
they prove an advantage ; but the mo- 
ment they degenerate either into moral 
or political evils, that moment they 
fhould be abrogated 

“ The Methodifis are a fet of people 
who have very jutt!y fallen into uni- 
verfal contempt and abhorrence among 
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entightened individuals. Their exter~ 
nal conduét is the rankett hypocrily 
that ever breathed its defolating influ- 
ence upon fociety ; every vice is theirs, 
without even the ihadow of a virtue ; 
fawning, bate, tubtle, cringing, and in- 
famous, they make a factitious religion 
a cloak to cover the batelt pailiens; 
while they appear unerring in their 
holy duties, aud wear a holy leer upon 
their countenances, their hearts rankle 
with the molt abhorred vices, and they 
regard, with fatanic ire, every one who 
does not like them, make a jett of all 
that is religious, and degrade their God. 
T have known thele beings come fron: 
their facred mockery,after having been 
praying devoutly, and contetied, with. 
contrition, their * manifold fins and 
offences.’ I have known them, I iay, 
even in their progrefs homewards, be- 
fore their lips were yet clofed after 
their pious ejaculations, fteep their 
hearts in gall, and their tongues im 
flander, detaining and injuring the cho- 
racter, blafting the moral reputation of 
thofe with whom an hour hence, per- 
haps, they walk arm in arm. [have 
known them return te their houfes, and 
practife their {vitematic fraud and hes, 
while tranfa¢ting the butinels of the 
fhop ; and 1 have known them, too, dif- 
gait and thock the ears even of a liber- 
tine, by their immorat, their inden.- 
rous, their infamous converfation ! 

“ And is it not a fiain upon the le- 
giflature of the country, that their va- 
gabond preachers thould be allowed to 
infeft, with impunity, the public weai ? 
that they fhould be allowed to wor 
upon the minds of the creduluus and 
the vulgar, and abfolutely render theta 
wretched and infane. Is it net an in- 
decent burletque ‘upon the real fanctits 
of religion, $o allow thete wretched 
idiots to rant forth their incoherent 
nonfente? 

“1 dare fay many of my reader 
have, at one time or otbér of thetr 
lives, been prefent at a Methoditt meet 
ing! Is there upon the face of this 
earth any thing fo completely ridicu- 
lous? Perhaps a cobler, perhaps a 
barber, has ‘ had a call,’ and is mount+ 
ed on the roftrum ! There be belluwy 
forth, and denounces eternal damna- 
tion againft all whom the * Lord bas 
forfaken*, telling them, with ignorant 


ife with thefe idiots; and I knew an inftance where one 
d upon the mind of a poor and credulous man, whom 
aad that he would go to the Devil with a tong run, tha 
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effrontery, that they never can be fav- 
ed, and that their tins are incxpiable, 
Wife men go to laugh; but fools, and 
they are the greateit part of the com- 
muuity, go to cry; for itis ro uncom 
mon thing to fee greafy cook-maids, 
pious olilers, guilty butchers, and re- 
pentant fifhewomen, fqueezing forth 
drops of anguifh from their downcatt 
eyes! and intermingling with fobs, 
fighs, and tears, fuch expretlions as— 
* Oh, what a divine man,’— ‘ how 
moving,’ — * how touching,’ —* how 
fecling, —‘ how wajily atiecting,’ — 
&e. &e. 

* But it would be well if they were 
merely ridiculous: on the contrary, 
the eflect which their fulminations have 
upon the credulous is wonderful; the 
excommunications of the holy fee, even 
during its pride of power, never car- 
ried with them half that terror which 
is oceahoued by the ominous damna- 
tion of a methodift preacher! Thofe 
who reflect upon the influence of ter- 
ror will eafily conceive this; if not 
from experience, they may by ana- 
logy.” 

To the juftnefs of thefe obferva- 
tions we fully fubfcribe, and we wifh 
their effect may be, to produce in 
every thinking mind a hearty abhor- 


rence of thofe defpicable beings.— 
The anecdote of the “ little tallow- 


chandler,” p..203. vol. I, is well 
told, ana cannot fail to excite laugh. 
ter. 

One of the moft novel and inge- 
nious parts of the prefent work is 
that of the trial in the « Court of 
Love,” where the author, by a hap- 
py ftroke of invention, explains the 
train of thought that is fuppofed to 
pafs in the mind of Katty in a fo- 
renfic manner. Our limits will not 
permit, or we would gladly extract 
this part; but we are compelled to 
fay, that the “ tale” which gives 
rife to this faid trial would have been 
better away. 

As a very favourable fpecimen of 
our author’s manner and fpirit, we 
quote the following. 

“ There is nothing on the face of 
this earth which every mar can ealicr 
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perform than felf-deception ; it is fo 
eafy to put the cheat upon our imagi- 
nations, and to prefent objects to the 
mind only in thote colours and with 
thofe proipects that are moft agreeable 
to ourfeives, that | never yet knew a 
man or woman who did not, in every 
problematical event, decide precitely 
according to their own interefi; and this 
felf-fame practice obtains likewife in 
our judgements upon things that are 
eventually indifferent tous, In faet, 
every man thinks accordin:z to himfelf: 
the only criteria he goes by in forming 
opinions, are his own individual fenia- 
tions; he docs not decide from a dils 
patlionate view of the quettion, from 
a reflection upon general good, from 
preceding facts, or from probable con- 
fequences ;—yet all thefe are made the 
ofienfibie reafons; though the real ones 
are, what he hinfe/f would have done 
on fuch or fuch an occafion, And I 
have heard this method applauded and 
approved by very found heads; yet 
What can be more abfurd, what can 
more directly lead to error, conufution, 
and injutiice, than, inftead of adopt- 
ing general principles, which may and 
ought to be done, for every man to 
make himje/f the centre of right or 
wrong, and his individual -inclina- 
tions the criterion by which the obli- 
quity or morality of an action is to be 
tied? 

“ Atk the debauchee whether fuch a 
man is right in feducing the daughter 
of his friend, in ruining his wife, or 
plunging his ton into extravagance and 
diilipation ?— Yes. 

“ Afk a man of the world whether 
another is right in calling out his friend 
to the field, and there, perhaps, de- 
priving him of life for having trodden 
upon his toes at the Opera, twitched 
oif his hat accidentally with the poke 
of his own, or behaved difrefpectfully 
to his whore?—~Yes, 

“ Aik the ufurer, whofe foul, whofe 
heart, whofe thoughts, are abtorbed in 
cent per cent, whether this man is not 
defenfible indemanding eighty per cent 
from a defpairing huiband or heart- 
broken father, becaufe he could not do 
without the money, and whether he 
atted jufily in taking advantage of 
misfortune, agony, and grief ?— Yes. 

“ Aik the giddy libertine, whethér 


he abfolutely attempted to cut his throat, and would often ftop in the middle of 


his work, chaunta //allelujak! wring his hands, and soar out with grief, 


has forfaken me! the Lord has forfaken me!” 


‘Oh, the Loré 
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‘that youth has not aéted nobly who 
‘ defpifes parental folicitude ; who mocks 


ut prudent counfels; who laughs at 
tears of anxiety fhed for the erring 
courfe of a beloved ton; who fneers at 
religion, at virtue, at every thing which 
ennobles man, and makes him really 
fuperior to the other animals of the 
creation ?—Yes. 

“ Afk the profligate hafband whether 
his friend is not right in forfaking the 
arms of a virtuous and affectionate wife 
to wallow in the bought fmiles of a 
harlot, —‘ joylefs, unendeared ;’ —in 
abandoning a helplefs offspring to 
fhame, to mifery, to want; in shutting 
his ears againtt the cries of nature, of 
love, of affection; in dooming to cruel 
wretchednefs the mute, uncomplain- 
ing partner of his firft joys; wetting 
her night-pillow with unavailing tears, 
and fwelling her love-lorn breatt with 
fruitlefs fighs ?— Yes. 

« Atk the hard-hearted wretch, who 
never wept for others’ woes, whether 
fuch a one is not right in turning out 
of their home, deflitute, forlorn, and 
comfortlets, the poor debtor; in fuatch- 
ing from their feeble hands the little 
that yet remained, and hiding from 
their down-caft eye the humble but 
diftant profpects that yet beamed upon 
them; in driving them from their feanty - 
futficiency and tuil-beltowed content to 
a jail, to hunger, to difeafe, to vice ;— 
atk him even this queftion, and his an- 
{wer will be— Yes. 

“ But I might carry thefe interroga- 
tories even to faticty, and yet for ever 
end them with that momentous mono- 
fyllable yes. Low thallow, then, is the 
reafoning that would recommend, as 
the criterion of morality, each man’s 
mdividual fenfations! and how eaty do 
we practife a fyftemi of felf-deception, 
fcarcely lefs notorious than that which 
the founders of the French revolution 
prattiied when they thought they were 
alvancing the liberties, the comforts, 
and the bleffings of the French na- 
tion !” 

The fimultaneous tendency of this 
work is good, and the Dodor uni- 
formly efpoufes the caufe of morality 
and virtue ; as, for inftance, in his re- 
marks on private theatricals, (p. 236, 
v.1,) on dueling, (p. 17, vol. II,) on 
adultery, (p. 106, v. II,) om quacks, 
(p. 180, v. II,) &c. &c.; and tho’ 
fome parts may probably be open to 
objection, on account of their frees 
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dom, yet they are by no means to 
be confidered as equal to innumera- 
ble paflages in the works of Field. 
ing, Simollett, Richardfon, &c., which 
are read, admired, and praifed, as 
the ne plus ultra of excellence and 
perfection. : 
Some of the above parts we fhall 
Jay before our readers, as we feel 
convinced they will afford pleafure, 
and are calculated to produce much 
good ; but we have already extended 
this article to a confiderable length ; 
we therefore conclude it, for the pre- 
fent, with the following pidurefque 
delineation of a fummer’s evening, _, 


“ Already had the declining orb of 
day began to thed its mild lutire over 
the fyivan fecne of the furroundiug 
country, and its level beams to tingg 
with {parkting gold the various objeéts 
that courted the eye, when Mr. Ince 
left his apartments, and bent his fteps 
towards the refidence of Katty. He 
had purpofely delayed his vifit till the 
approach of twilight, for that is the 
time when the heart beats in unifon 
with the calmer emotions of the mind, 
when every powerful paflion feems to 
be laid at reft, and the feeling bofom 
loves to glow with more refined, more 
pure, more holy fenfations. Lence it 
probably is that twilight and moon- 
light have ever been the favourite pe- 
riods with poets for indulging their 
amatory ftrains; and that bard would 
be deemed little thort of mad, who 
fhould defcribe a foid pair cooing and 
billing, hugging and kifline, &c. &e. in 
the noon-tide glare, or beneath the eye 
of morning. It is probable that all our 
poetic fi¢tions radically arofe either 
trom fome fixed and general principles 
of human nature, or from fome local 
]abits and cuftoms: thus in the more 
propitious climates of Italy and Greecey 
and the Eaftern countries, where life 
can be enjoyed only during the cook 
breezes of evening, it is naturai to 
conclude that individuals would purfue 
during that time their various plea- 
jures; and that lovers would rather 
choofe to murmur out their vows of 
love in the cool fragrance of defcende 
ing night, than to {wear eternal fidelity 
walking beneath a fun that fheds ‘ in- 
tolerable day,’ and fweating refpon- 
five drops to every animated a¢tion.— 
Poets, therefore, when they fought to 
case their readers by the difplay of 
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their genius, could not be ignorant of 
the force of local attachment; and they 
knew that, to excite pleafurable tenfu- 
tions, was to bring before the mind, 
‘by the aid of ideal atlociation, {cenes 
-and circumi{taneces which at one time 
or other have been felt and adored by 
almott every human being. Hence all 
the charms of moonlight {cenery as an 
adjunét to amatory defcription; hence 
the cool breezes to meliorate the warm 
expirations of love; and lence the 
embowered thade, feciuding the dim 
twilight, orthe moon’sfilvery rays, froma 
where repofe the warin and eagenyouth 
—the wilhing, artlefs, yielding maid: 
hence all that can feize wpon the heart, 
expand the aife¢tions, and excite the 
fgelings of fympathy. 

“ But E know not whether we have 
done wilely in copying the localities of 
eur more foutheru neighbours. It is 

dom indeed that we have to complain 
ef burning heat, and warmth that fets 
the blood on fire; and therefore [ think 
there would be no impropriety in de- 
feribing lovers as adjuiting their /itt/e 
odd mutters in the day-time, and not 
expofe them to the damp vapours, fogs, 
and dews of night, at the hazard of 
giving them colds, rheumatifins, and 
confymptions.” 

«“ It was a fine, a truly delightful 
evening—it was, in faét, fuch au even- 
ing as Shakfpeare beautifully de- 
feribes in his Merchant of Venice, 
where, by one bold expyreilion, one 
touch of real, heaven-born genius, he 
has carried the powers of the poet fer 
beyond thofe of the artitt—- 


“<« Ffow fweet, the moou-light jleeps up- 
on that bank.’” 


* What pencil, though guided by 
the hand of a Raphael, a Correggio, 
er a Poutiin, could convey half the in- 
defcribable ideas which ruth upon the 
mind upon reading this line ?— Bit to 
deicend from the regions of poetry to 
the humble paths of plair proie. 

* The moon had jait riten, and be- 
gam te cait a trembling filver radiance 
upen the dient foliage; the alternate 
fhade and light which chequercd the 
dewy grafts as tue marmuring breeze 
wafted the branches to aud tro, pre- 
fented a pleafing piéture to the eye: 
every thing aro wore that {till and 
breathlefs look which firikes dt once to 

. the heart, and plunges the mind iuto 
a vein for moralizing. All the noife 


and tumult, all the bufy hum of the 
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day, had pafled away; and nothing 
now was heard, fave fometimes the 
burit of merriment which ifflued from 
fome neighbouring cottage, or the 
fweet voice of the village lafs, as the 
fung her love-lorn ditty ; the feathery 
tribe had all retired toreft, aud the 
vacant field, in which no living ob- 
ject caught the eye, forcibly beipoke 
the hour of reft, when the children of 
nature yielded to the fols dominion of 
fleep. Sometimes the mingled voices 
from the adjacent villages would 
float upon the gale, dnd at others 
might be heard the diftant low. of 
cattle, and the tinkling of the fheep- 
bell; founds which, to a heart capable 
of fee:ing them, are more dear, mort 
eloquent, and more exttatic, than the 
finett fivains of mufic that ever iflued 
from ‘a mortal beiug. 

“Oh! what a tranquil, what a de« 
lightful, and almoit ethereal fenfation 
is that which we derive from a con- 
templation of nature when drefied in 
the fober colours of evening. It is 
then that, cating a penfive look round 
the broad expanfe, or mufing folitary 
in the umbrageous fhade, we learn 
to think like beings of another world ! 
Who that, yielding bis whole foul to 
theie {upernal impretlions, diving into 
the depths of his own bofom, and 
exploring the intricacies of bis own 
thoughts, could elude the foft impul- 
fions of contemplation, could fuffer his 
mind to revert to things of a feculur 
nature, or he bufied about events of 
the day? Who could refrain froin 
{inking inte a rapturous labyrinth of 
taorsl thoughts, and from teeking to 
uuprove the opportunity prefented to 
him, by a fevere felf-examination, by 
adopting refolutions of virtue, and, in 
fhort, by refolving to become a be/ter 
man? ‘The gloom and filence of night, 
the ghmiaering of the taper, and the 
avg of ovr chamber, do not ipeak 

uf fo powerfully, half fo awfully to 
the heart as fuch a tcene, where the 
eye may lift itfelf to Heaven, and 
adore the Maker of it, or may caft it- 
felf to earth, and acknowledge the 
Creator ina blade of grafs!” 

| Lo be continued.| 





Art, Il. Paris as it was and as it 
is, or a Sketch of the French Capital, 
illnfrative of the Effeas of the Re- 
volution, with re/ped to Sciences, Li» 
teraiure, Arts, Roizion, Education, 
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Manners, and Amufements ; compri- 
Jing alfo acorreé Account of the moft 
remarkable National Eftablifhments 
and Public Buildings. {na Series of 
Letters written by an Euglifh Tra- 
veller, during the Years 1801-2, to 4 
Friend ia London, 20. 8vo. 1803. 
TRAVELLERS feem to be 
wery generally impreffed with the 
idea, that whatever can be feen ought 
to be told, not refte&ting upon the 
local and ad{cititious circumftances 
which frequently give to objects all 
the importance they may be found 
to poflefs, ‘There is nothing more 
difqualifies a man for vifiting foreign 
countries than that voracious credn- 
lity and unfatiated wonder, which 
believes all, fees all, and tells all. It 
requires that cool habit of inveftiga- 
tion, that unruffled perfpicacity of 
mind which comprehenfive know- 
Jedge confers, that difpaffionate and 
accurate habit of thought which ap- 
preciates things juftly, and that foli- 
dity of judgement which ferves asa 
check upon the imagination and na- 
tural propenfity to wonder, in order 
properly and ufefully to depi& the 
manners, cultoms, curiofities, é&c. of 
a foreign country. It were well if a 
man would never attempt to write 
about what he fees, until he has feen 
it at leaft fix times ; and then, if he 
flill thinks it aftonifhing and fo forth, 
he may be permitted to tell the world 
fo. ‘There cannot, perhaps, be any 
immutable ftandard fixed upon by 
which the importance of things may 
in general be eftimated; but we 
thitik it would in moft cafes be a fafe 
procefs to confider attentively in 
what light and with what degree of 
admiration, &¢. the natives of a 
country (particularly learned indivi- 
duals) confider their monuments, 
their inf{titutions, their cultivation, 
é&c, ; then, inltead of committing to 
paper a mafs of crude, undigefted 
notions, and defcanting voluminoufly 
upon trifling, ridiculous, or ufeleis 
things, we fhould form a tolerably 
correct eftimate, and bring under 
one point of view, in a concentrated 


manner, thofe things and thofe eir- 
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cumftances that are really deferving 
of commemofation. 

Thefe reflections were faggefted to 
us by a perufal of the prefent work, 
The author of it profeffes to give 
a feetch of the French capital, from 
which any fober-minded man would 
naturally expe to find a neat and 
judicious felection of the moft promi 
nent and general features of the na» 
tion ; features, in fa@, fo ftrongly- 
marked, as that a mind of fome dif- 
cernment might be able to complete 
the picture by the aid of reafon, al- 
lowing for every little adumbration 
of chartagter, and anomaly of tem- 
perament, But here it is no fuch 
thing ; for, with the exception of a 
very few particulars, the prefent vo- 
lumes are filled with the: petty de- 
tails of actors and aatrefs, opera 
fingers, dancers, fiddlers, kept women 
in all their ramifications, and {6 
forth: a bead-roll of nameés une 
known, we will ventute to fay, within 
five miles of Paris ! 

“ Of all misfortunes taught, 2 travellet 


“ vet, 
“Tis tule the hardeft {cience te fare 
“ get gn 

Yet we do not fay but that there 
are many portions of this work 
well worthy the attention of the 
reader : thote portions, however, pro- 
perly comprefled, would occupy abous 
one third of the {pace the preient vo- 
lamesdo. Our author, indeed, feems 
to be moft cordially of opinion thag 
his friend had plenty of leifure time 
upon his hands, and no common por- 
tion of chriftian patience, and friends 
ly fortitude ; nor is he unacquainted 
with the fact, that to make two vo- 
lumes out of what fhould ferve for 
one can be done only by a moft 
liberal wate of ink, and unconfined 
expanfion of ideas. 

Having given this general opinion 
of the work before us, there remains 
little to be added ; but we had marked 
fome paflages down for quotation, 
which we willday before our readers. 

. Phe following particulars ate cus 
rious 


“ After dining’ yeltorday with Mz. 
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M——y, thé Britith minifter, in com- 
yany with Mr. D —n, the mem- 
” r for Ilchetier, we all three went 
to an exhibition almott facing Bir. 
M——y’s relidence in the Rue St. Do- 
minigue. This was the third time of 
its heing open tothe public. As it is 
ot a novel kind, fome account of it 
may not be univterefting. In French, 
it is denominated Thermolampes, or 
fioves which afford heat and light on 
an economical plan, 

“The author of this invention, for 
which apatent has been obtained, is 
M. Lebon, an engineer of bridges and 
highways. ‘The place of exhibition was 
the ground fioor of one of the large ho- 
tels in the Fuubourg St. Germain, on 
which was a {fuite of rooms extremely 
favourable for diiplaying the effect of 
this new method of lighting and warm- 
ing apartments. 

“In lieu of fire or candle, on the 
chimney ftood a large cryftal globe, 
in which appeared a bright and char 
flame diffuling avery agreeable heat ; 
and on dillerent p.eces of furniture 
were placed candietticks with metal 
candles, trom the top of each of which 
iffued a tteady Ight, like that of a 
Jamp burning with fpirits of wine, 
Thefe diff rent receptacles were fup- 
pled‘ with iataimmabie gas by means 
of tubes conununicating with “an ap- 
paratus unverneath, By this contriv- 
ance, in thort, ail.the appartments 
were warmed, very comfortably, and 
illuminated in a brilliant manner, 

“On conlulting M, Lebon; he com- 
municated to me the’ following obier- 
vations: § You may. have _ remarked,’ 
faid he, ‘ia fitting before a fire, that 
wood fometimes burns without flame, 
butsvith much tmoke, and then you 
experience little heat, fometimes with 
flame, but with little fmoke, and then 
you find much warmth. “You may have 
remarked too, that ill-emade charcoal 
emits fmoke; it is,on that account, 
futceptible of flaming again; and the 
characjerittic difference between wood 
and charcoal is, that the latter has 
loit, together with its fmoke, the prin- 
ciple and aliment of flame, without 
which you obtain but little heat. Ex- 
perience next informs us, that this por- 
tion of fmoke, the aliment of flame, is 
notan oily vapour condenfable by cool- 
ing, but a gas, a permanent air, which 
may be wathed,.purificd, conducted, 
diltributed, and afterwards turned into 
flame at any diftance from the hearth. 
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“<Tt. isalmoft needlefs,‘ continned 
he,’ to point out the formation of ver- 
digrife, white lead, and a quantity of 
other operations, in which acetous 
acid is employed. I fhall only remark 
that itis this pyroligneous acid which 
penetrates fmoked meat and fith, that 
it has an effect on leather which it 
hardens, and that thermolampes are 
likely to render tanning-mills unnecefy 
fary, by furnithing the.tan without far- 
ther trouble. But to return to the aéri- 
form principle. i 

“ «This aliment of flame is deprived of 
thofe humid vapours fo pereeptible and 
fo difugrecable to the organs of fight and 
fmell, Purified toa pertect trantparency, 
it floats in the fiate of caldair, and fuflers 
itfelf to be directed by the tinalleft and 
mott fragile pipes, Chimnies ofan inch 
fqnare, made in the thicknefs of the plaf+ 
tcr of ceilings or walls, tubes even of gum- 
med tlk, wouldantwer this purpofe. The 
end alone of the tube, which, by bring+ 
ing the inflammable gas itto ‘contact 
with the atmofpheric air, allows it ta 
catch fire, and on which the flame re- 
potes, ought to be of metal, 

“« Ry a difiribution foeaty to be efta~ 
blithed, a fingle ftove may fupply the 
place of all the chimnies of a houfe. 
Every where inflammable air is ready 
to diifule. immediately heat and light of 
the molt glowing or moft mild nature, 
fimultaneoufly or feparately, according 
to your wifhes. In the twinkling ofan 
cye, you may conduct the flame from 
one room to another ; an advantage 
equally convenient and economical, and 
which can never be obtained with ouy 
common ftoves and ‘chimnics. No 

{jarks, no charcoal, no foot, to trou- 
ble yeu; no athes, no wood, to foil 
your apartments, By night, as well as 
by day, you can have a fire in your 
room, without a fervant being obliged 
to look after it, Nothing in the thers 
molampes, wot even the fmaileft pors 
tion of itiflammable air, can efcape 
combuttion ; while in our chimnies, tor- 
rents evaporate, and even carry off with 
them the greater part of the heat pro- 
duced, ' 

“<The advantage of being able ta 
purify and proportion in fome meafure, 
the principle’ of the gas which feeds 
the flame is,” faid M.Lebon, “¢ fet forth 
in the cleareft manner, But this flame 
is fo fubje¢ted to our caprice, that event 
to ‘tranquilize the imagination, it fuf? 
fers ittelf to be confined ‘in a cryftal 
globe, which is never tarnifhed, and 
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¢hus prefents a filter pervious to light 
and heat. A part of the tube that con- 
ducts the inflammable air, carries off, 
out of doors, the produce of this com- 
buttion, which, neverthelefs, according 
to the experiments of modern chymitis, 
can fearcely be any thing more than 
an aqueous yapour, 

“Who cannot but be fond of hav- 
ing recourfe toa flame fo tubfervient? 
It will drefs your victuals, which, as 
well as your cooks, will not be expof- 
ed to the vapour of charcoal ; it will 
warm again thofe difhes on your ta- 
ble; dry your linen; heat your oven, 
aud the water for your baths or your 
wathing, with every economical advan- 
tage that can be withcd, No moult or 
black vapours; no aihes, no breeze, to 
make a dirt, or oppofe the communi- 
cation of heat; no ufetefs lols of calo- 
ric; you may by fhutting an opening, 
which is no longer neceffwy for plac- 
ing the wood in your ovea, coinprefs 
aud coerce the torrents of heat that 
were eicaping from it. 

“ <f> may eafily be conceived, that 
an inflammable principle fo docile and 
{y aétive may be made to yield the mott 
magnificent illuminations, Streams of 
fire finely drawn out, the duration, co- 
lour, gud form of which may be va- 
ried at pleafure, the motion of funs 
and turning-columus, muft produce an 
effect no lefs agreeable than brilliant.’ 
Indeed, this effect was exhibited on 
the garden facade of M. Lebon's re- 
fidence. , 

“ ¢Waood,’ concluded he, ¢ yields 
in condenfable vapours two thirds of 
its weight; thofe vapours may there- 
tore be employed to produce the éffeets 
of our tteam-engines, and it is needlefs 
to burrow this fuccour from foreign 
water,’” 

As a problem for /ympathetic phi- 
lofophers to expound, we quote the 
following anecdote, prcmifing how- 
ever, that in our opinion it might be 
practically anfwered much _ better 
within the purjieus of Pall Mall, than 
by the moft laboured deduétions that 
cool philofophy can make in cloletted 
privacy. 

“ A widow, about twenty years of 
age, more to be adinired for the fym- 
metry of her perfon than for the beau- 
ty of her features, had, according to 
the’ prevailing cuftom, sitrufted her 
pocket-hahdkerchiet to the care of a 
juale friend, a gentlemanlike young 


Frenchman of my acquaintance, After 
dancing, the lady finding herfelf rather 
warm, applied for her handkerchief, 
with which the wiped her forehea 

and returned it to the gentleman, 
who again put it into his pocket, 
He then danced, but not with her; 
and being alfo heated, he, by miitake, 
took out the lady’s handkerchief, which, 
when applied to his face, produced, as 
he fancied, tuch an effect on him, that, 
though he had previoufly regarded her 
with a fort of indifference, from that 
moment the engaged all his attention, 
and he was unable to direct his eyes, 
or even his thoughts, to any other ob- 


ct. 

“Some philofophers, as is well known, 
have maintained, that from all bodies 
there is an emanation of corpufcles, 
which, coming into contact with our 
organs, make on the brain an impref 
fion either more or lefs fympathetic, 
or of adireétly oppofite nature. They 
tell you, for inftance, that of two wo- 
men whom you behold for the firlt 
time, the one the leaft handfome will 
fometimes pleafe you mot, becaufe 
there exits a greater ympathy between 
you and her, than between you and 
the more beautiful woman. Without 
attempting to refute this abfurd doc- 
trine of corpufcles, {hall only obferve 
that this young Frenchman is com- 
pletely imitten, and declares that no 
woman in the world can be compared 
to the widow. 

“ This circumfiance reminds me of 
a ftill more remarkable effect, afcribed 
to a fisuilar caufe, experienced by Hen- 
ry If of France, The marriage of 
the King of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry lV, with Marguerite de Va- 
lois, and that of the Prince de Condé 
with Marie de Cleves, was celebrat- 
ed at the Louvre onthe 10th of Au- 
guit, 1572. Marie de Cleves, then g 
moit lovely creature only fixteen, af- 
ter dancing much, finding borfelf in- 
commoded by the heat of the bail- 
room, retired to aprivate apartnent, 
where one of the wailting-woiea of 
the queen-dowager, feeing her in a 
profufe perfpiration, peruaded 


ber 
to make an 


entire change of drets. 
She had fearcely left the room 
when the Duke of Anjou, after- 
wards Henry IL!, who had alfo danced 
a great deal, entered it to adjuit his 
hair, and, being overheated, wiped 
his face with the firlt thing that he 
found, which happened to be the thift. 
the had juli taken oui, Aeturning to the 
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ball, he fixed his eyes on her, and con- 
templated ber with as much furprife 
as if he had never before beheld her, 
His emotion, his tranfports, and the at- 
teution which he began to pay her, were 
the more extraerdinary, as during the 
preeding week, which the had patied at 
court, he appeared indifierent to thofe 
very charms which now made on his 
heart an jmpreffion fo warm and fo 
Tatting. In thort, he became infenti- 
ble to every thing that did not relate 
to his pation, 

“ His election to the crown of Po- 
Jand, fay hiftorians, far from flatter- 
ing him, appeared to him an exile; 
and when he was in that kingdom, 
abtence, far from diminifhing his love, 
feemed to increafe it. Whenever he 
addrefled the princefs, he pricked his 
finger, and never wrote to her but with 
his blood, No fooner was he informed 
of the death of Charles IX, than he 
difpatched a courier to affure her that 
the thoutd foop be queen of France ; 
and, on his return, his thoughts 
were fulely bent on difiolving her 

arriage with the Prince de Condé, 
which, on account of the latter be- 
ing a proteftant, he expe¢tted to ac- 
complith. But this determination prov- 
ed fatal to the princefs; for, thortly 
after, the was attacked by a violent ill- 
nels, attributed to poifon, which care 
ried her off in the flower of her age. 

“No words can paint Henry’s de- 
fpair at this event: he pafied feveral 
days in tears and groans: and when he 
was at length obliged to fhew himtelf 
in public, he appeared in deep mourn- 
ing, and entirely covered with em- 
blems of death, even to his very fhoe- 
firings. 

“The Prineefs de Condé had been 
dead wpwards of four months, and bu- 
Fied in the abbey-church of St.Germain- 
des-Prés, when Henry, on entering the 
abbey, whither he was invitedtoa grand 
entertainment given there by Cardinal 
de Bourbon, felt iuch violent trem- 
blings at his heart, that, not being able 
to endure their continuance, he was 
going away; but they ceafed ail at 
once, on the body of the princets being 
removed from its tomb, and conveyed 
elfewhere for that evening. 

“ His Mother Catharine de Medicis, 
by prevailing on him to marry Lou‘fe de 
Vaudemont, one of the molt beautiful 
women in Europe, hoped that fhe would 
make him forget her whom death bad 
fnatched from him, and he hunfelf per- 
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haps indulged a fimilar hope: but the 
memoirs of thofe times concur in affert- 
ing that the image of the Princefs de 
Condé was never effaced frum his heart, 
and that to the day of his afiaffination, 
which did not happen till feventeen 
years after, whatever efforts he nrade 
to fubdue his patlion were wholly un- 
availing. 

“ Sympathy isa fentiment to which 
few perfons attach the fame ideas. It 
may be clafied in three difiinet {pecies, 
The fir’ feems to have an immediate 
connexion with the fenfes ; the fecond, 
with the heart ; and the third with the 
mind, Although it cannot be denied 
that the preference we beftow on this 
or that woman is the refult of the one, 
or the other of thefe, or even of all 
three together ; yet the analyfis of our 
attachments is, in fome cates fo dificult 
as to defy the inveitigation of reaton, 
For, as the old fong tuys, ome lovers 

Will “whimper and whine 
« For lillies and roses, 

« For eyes, lips, and nofes, 
“ Or a tip of an ear,” 

* To cut the matter fhort, FE think it 
fully proved, by the example of fome 
of the witeft men, that the affections 
aré oiten captivated by fomething in- 
definable, or in the words of Core 
neille, 

* Par unje ne fais quoi—gu’on ne peut 
“ exprimer.” 

We are at a Jofs to conjecture 
why, in our author’s brief enumera- 
tion of the literary journals of France, 
no mention is made of the A/Zagazin 
Encyclopadique, awork certainly great- 
ly fuperior to the Decade Philofophi- 
gue, whichismentioned in terms of une 
qualified, and we will venture to fay 
af unauthorifed, commendation 

We could not but fmile at the ri- 
diculous inconfiftency, at p. 395, 
vol. IJ, where our author imforms 
his friend, that perfors! fafety and 
common prudence, prevent him from 
declaring his opinion refpegting the 
Police of Paris; for, adds he, ‘in 
this country the poft-office has oft- 
en been the channet through whicl: 
the opinion of individuals has been 
colleéted : what has been, may agai 
occur; and, in fuch critical times, 
who knows but the government may 
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conceive itfelf juftified in not confi- 
dering as abfolutely facred the letters 
entrulted to that mode of convey- 
ance?” Now, in the firlt place, our 
author infinuates a moft abominable 
practice as likely to be committed by 
the French government, in the very 
Jetter where he declines to declare 
his opinion of its police, for fear éhat 
letter fhou!ld be opened! And let us 
afk him, alfo, upon what ground, he 
withheld any information he might 
poffefs relative to this faid police, 
when his correfpondence was about 
to be printed, and he himfelf in 
England, beyond the reach of Corfi- 
cantyrannyand blood thirfty revenge? 

We cannot conclude the pre- 
fent article without obferving, that 
the two moft iaterefting letters among 
the whole, are the XX XVIII and 
LXXII, the former containing an 
account of that noble in{titution for 
the Deaf and Dumb, under the di- 
rection of the Abbé Sicard, and the 
latter being a reply to the queliion 
of “ what the fciences, or rather the 
favans, or men of {cience, have done 
for the French people ?”? In faa, we 


will venture to lay before our read- 
ers a portion of the firft letter, which 
contains a fucciné account of the 
method employed by the philanthro- 
pic Abbé, 


“This inftitution was far fhort of its 
prefent iiate of perfeétion at the death 
of the celebrated inventor, which hap- 
pened on the 23d of December, 1789. 
During the long career of their firlt fa- 
ther, the deaf and dumb had been able 
to find mens only to write, under the 
dictation of figns, words whofe import 
was fcarcely known to them, When 
endeavours: were made to make them 
emerge from the contined {phere of the 
firit wants, not ene of them knew how 
to exprefs in writing any thing but 
ideas of fente and wants of the firlt ne- 
cellity, The nature of the verb, the 
relations of tenies, that of other words 
comprehended in the phrafe,and which 
form the fyntax of languages, were ute 
terly unknown-to them. And, indeed, 
how could they anfwer the moit trifling 
quetiion? Every thing in the contiruc- 
tion of a period waste them an enigma, 

“It was not long before the tuc. 


and as it 1%. 5§ 


ceffor of the inventor difcovered the 
defect of this inftruction, which was 
purely mechanical, and acquired by 
rote. He thouglit he perceived this 
detect in the concrete verb, in which 
the deaf and dumb, feeing only a fin- 
gle word, were unable to diitingudh 
two ideas which are comprehended in 
it, that of affirmation and that of qua- 
lity. He thought he perceivéd alto 
that detectin the expreflion ofthe qua+ 
lities, always prefented, in all lan- 
guages, out of the fubjects, and never 
ia the noun which they modify; and, 
by the help of 2 procets no iets timple 
than ingenious aad profound, he has 
made the deaf and dumb comprehead 
the mot arduous ditiiculty, the nature 
of abftraction; he has initiated them 
in the art of gencralizing ideas, by pre- 
fenting to them the adjective im the 
noun, as the quality is in the object, 
and the quality dublifting alone and 
out of the objet, having no fupport 
but in the mind for him who conti- 
ers it, and but in the abitract noun for 
him who reads the expreilion of it. He 
has in like manner, feparated the verb 
from the quality in concrete verbs, and 
communicated to the deaf and dumb 
the knowledge of the true verb, which 
he has pointed out to them in the 
termination of all the French verbs, by 
re-attaching to the fubject, by a line 
agreed on, its verbal quality. This 
line he has tranflated by the verb te te, 
the only verb recognized by philofophic 
grammarians. 

“Thefe are the two foundations of 
this very extraordinary feurce of in- 
firuction, and on which all the rett 
depend, The pronouns are learned 
by nouns; the tenfes of conjugation, 
by the three abfolute tenfes of con- 
jugation of all languages; and thefe, 
by this line, fo happily imagined, which 
is align of the prejent whe it con- 
nects thé verbal quality and the fub- 
ject, a fign of the pait when it is inter- 
fected, afign of the future when it is 
ovly begun. 

“ Ail the conjugations are reduced 
to a jingle one, as are all the verbs. The 
adverbs confidered as adjectives, when 
they exprefs the manner, and as fub« 
ititutes for a prepofition and its govern 
iment, when they exprefs time or place, 
&c. The prepofition reprefented as 
a mean of trau{mitting the influence 
of the word which precedes it to that 
which follows it; the articles ferving, 
as in the Englith language, to deter« 
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tmine the extent of a common noun. 
Such is a fummary of the grammatical 
fyfiem of the inititutor of the deaf and 
dumb. 

* It isthe metaphyfical part, above 
ail, which, in this mititution, 1s car- 
ried to fuch a degree of fimplicity and 
elearnels, that it 1s within reach of 
underttandings the molt limited. And, 
indeed, one ought not to be altonithed 
at the rapid progrels of the deaf and 
dumb in the art of expretiing their 
ideas, anil of communicating in writng 
with every fpeaker, as perions ablent 
communicate with each other by fini- 
lar means. In the fpace of eighteen 
months, a pupil begins to give an ac- 
count in writing of the actions of which 
he is rendered @ witnefs, and, in the 
fpace of five years, bis education is 
complete. 

“ The objets in which the deaf and 
éumb are infiru¢ied, are Grammar, the 
notions of Metaphylics. and Logic, 
which the former renders neccilary ; 
Religion, the Ufe of the Globes, Geo- 
yraphy, Arithmetic, general notions of 
Hiftory, antient and modern, of Natu- 
ral Hiliory, of Arts and frades, &e. 

“Thele unfortunates, reftored by 
communication to fociety, trom which 
Nature feemed to have intended to ex 
clude them, are ufefuily employed. 
(ue of their principal occupations is a 
knowledge of & mechanical art. Mat- 
ters iu the molt ordinary arts are etla- 
bitthed in the hou'e of the deat and 
dumb, and every one there finds em- 
ployment in the art whieh bett fuits his 
inclination, his ftreneth, wud his nats 
ral difpofition. In this tchool, which 
is effablithed at the extremity of the 
Faubourg St. Jacques, is a printing- 
oilice, where fome are employed as 
compolitors ; others as prefimen, In 
@ preparatory drawing-{chool they are 
taught the rudiments ot painting, en- 
graving, and Molaic, ‘for the lat of 
which there are two workthops. There 
is alfo a perfon to teach engraving on 
fine-grained ftones, as wellas a joiner, 
@ tailor, and a thoe-maker. The gar- 
den, which is large, is cultivated by 
the deaf and dumb. Almoti every 
thing that is ufed by them is made by 
themfelves. They make their own 
bediteads, chairs, tables, benches and 
clothes, The deat and dumb females, 
toa, make their thirts, and the refit of 
their linen. 

“Thus their time is fo taken up, 
that, with the exception of three hours 
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devoted to moral inftruction, all thé 
reit is employed in manual labour: 

“Such is this etlablifhment, where 
the heart is agreeably affected at the 
admirable fpectacle which prefents at 
once every thing that does the moft 
honour to human intelligence, ih the 
efforts which it has been neceifiiry to 
make iv order to overcome the oblia- 
cles oppofed to its developement by 
the privation of the fente the mutt ufe- 
ful, and that or the faculty the moft 
efliential to the communication of mem 
with one another, and the fight of the 
phyfical power employed in teeking, in 
arts and trades, refources which ren- 
der men independént. But to what 
degree are thefe unfortunates deaf, 
and why are they dumb? 

“Tt is well known that they are 
dumb becaute they are deaf, and they 
are more or lets deaf, when they are 
fo only by accident; in proportien as 
tle auditory nerve is more or léefs 
braced, or more or lets relaxed. Itt 
various experiments made on found, 
fome have heard fharp founds, and not 
grave ones; others, on the contrary, 
have heard grave founds, aud not tharp 
ones. 

“ All would learn, were it deemed 
expedient to teach them, the: mechan- 
ilm of fpeech, But betides that the 
founds ‘which they would utter, would 
never be heard by themfelves, and 
they would never be coafcious of hav 
ing uttered them, thofe founds would 
be to thofe who might liten to them 
infinitely difagreeable. Never could 
they be of ufeto them im converting 
with us, and they would ferve only 
to counteract their infiruction. 

“ Woe be to the deaf and dumb 
whom it fhould be propofed to inftruct 
by teaching them to ipeak ! How, in 
fact can the developément of the une 
deriianding be atllifted by teaching 
them amechanifm which has no ob- 
ject, or detiination, when the thought 
already formed in the mind, by the 
help of tigns which fiz thé ideas, re- 
ttores not the mechanifm of {peech? 

“Of this the Inftitutor has been ful- 
ly fentibie, and although im his public 
leffons he explains all the efforts of 
the vocal inftrument or organ of the 
voice, and proves that hecouid, as well 
as any other man, teach the deaf and 
dumb to make ufe of it, all his labour 
is confined to exercifing the inftrument. 
of thought, perfuaded that every thing’ 
will be obtained, when the deaf and 
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fumb fhall have learned to arrange 
their ideas, and to think. 

“It is then only that the inftitutor 
tives leflons of analyfis. But, how 
brilliant are they! You think yourfelf 
tran{ported into aclafs of logic. The 
deaf and dumb man has ceated to be 
fo. A cunteft begins between him 
and his mafter. All the fpectators 
are aftonifhed; every one wilhes to re# 
tain what is written on both tides, It 
is a leifon given to all prefent. 

“ Every one is invited to interrogate 
the deaf and dumb man, and he an- 
fwers to any perfon whatfoever, with a 

en or pencil in his hand, and in the 
ame manner puts a queition. He 
is alked ‘What is Time?—‘ Time,’ 
fays the dumb pupil, ‘is a portion of 
‘ duration, the nature of which is to 
© be fuccetlive, to have commenced, 
‘and confequently to have pafied, and 
*to be no more ; to be prefent, and to 
* be fo through neceflity, Time,’ adds 
« he, ‘is the fleeting or the future’ As 
if in the eyes of the dumb there was 
nothing real in Time but the future.— 
* What is eternity? fays another to 
hiin.—* It is a day without yelterday, 
‘or to-morrow,’ replies the pupil.— 
“What is @ fenfe?—* It is a vehicle 
‘ for ideas.’—‘ What is duration ?— 
It is a live which has no end, or a 
‘ circle.=«§ What is happinefs?’— It 
‘is a pleafure which never ceafes,’— 
‘What is God?—‘ The author of 
‘ nature, the fun of eternity..—* What 
‘is friendthip?—* The atiection of 
‘the mind.’ What is gratitude ?— 
‘The memory of the heart.’ 

“There are a thoufand anfwers of 
this defcription daily collected at the 
leffons of the deaf and dumb by thofe 
who attend them, and which atteft the 
fuperiority of this kind of inftruction 
overt the common methods. Thus, this 
inttitution is not only, in regard to he- 
neficence and humanity, deferving of 
the admiration of men of feeling; it 
merits alfo the obfervation of men of 
fuperior underftanding and true philo- 
fophers, on account of the ingenious 
proceis employed here to fupply the 
place of the fenfe. of feeing by that of 
hearing, and fpeech by geiture and 
writing. 

“T muft not conceal from my coun- 
trymen, above all, that the inititutor, 
in his public lefions, formally deciares, 
that it is by giving to the French 
language the fimple form of ours, and 
accommodating to it our fyntax, he has 

Vor, iL 


been chiefly fuccefsful in making the 
deaf and dumb underitand that of 
their own country. I mutt alfo add, 
that it isno more than a juftice due to 
the inftitutor to fay, that, in the midit 
of the concourie of auditors who prefs 
round him, and who offer him the 
homage due to his genius and _philan- 
thropy, he thews for all the Englith an 
honourable preference, acknowledging 
to them, publicly, that this attention 
is a debt which he diicharges in return 
for the afylum that we granted to the 
unfortunate perfons of his profeffion, 


‘who, emigrating from their native land, 


came among us to feck confolation, 
and found another home.” 





Art. III. Poetical Scrdps. By 
Thomas Clio Rickman, 2 vols, 
Sro. 1803. 

WE have read thefe ‘ Scraps’ 
with fome degree of pleafure, and 
think many of the pieces infinitely 
fuperior to the ¢evaddling ftuff that 
at prefent pafles under the generic 
name of poetry. Mr. Rickman can- 
not, by any means, afpire to the 
fublimities of the Mufe; nor can he 
be faid to reach the heights of mio- 
ral, didadtic, or defcriptive poefy ; 
he cannot rank with the Popes, Dry- 
dens, Grays, or Wallers, of Eng- 
lith verfe ; but we think that many 
of his poems poffefs an eafe, a viva- 
city, and an airinefs, which would 
not fuffer in a comparifon with the 
fimilar pieces of Prior, or the lighter 
produaions of Goldfmith. He ap- 
pears to poffefs a fettile mind, that is 


eapable of adorning the humbler - 


walks of Parnaffus ; and he certaine 
ly excels in the compofition of com- 
plimentary epiftles, birth-day odes, 
and epigrammatic trifles, tn fhort, 
though thefe volumes prefent no- 
thing that very powerfully arrefts 
the attention, yet they are pleafs 
ing ; and, for our own parts, we 
would prefer to wander with Mr. 
Rickman in his ramblings, fome- 
times here, fometimes there, now 
walking ftraight forward, then de- 


viating into bye-ways, than follow” 
thedull, phlegmatic, unvarving fteps 


of many of our namby pamby’poets. 
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Of the “ Fallen Cottage,” the 
Jongeft poem in the book, we can- 
not fay much; the ideas are trite 
and common; the language fome- 
what {tiff and harfh ; and the metre 
wot always correct. Ass {pecimens, 
however, of our author’s mode of 
writing, we felect the following. 


THE PALL OF THE LEAF, 
AN ODE, 
« For ye shall be as theoak, whose leaf fadesh.’” 
Isaiah, chap. i. v. 20. 
Scene..... EVENING.....A Wood im 
Autumn, 


An! fee where the leaves are all fall- 
ing around, 

And the forett looks ragged and bare ; 

So the vigor of man only tends to the 
ground,— 

After fummer ’s the winter of care, 

Let me catch from the feenery, gloomy 
and fad, 

A theme for the children of grief ; 

For common to all, whether forry or 


glad, 
Ts the fate of the Fall of the Leaf. 


Ye beautics, high finifh’d, all grace and 
delight, 

Oh! be not of thefe quite fo vain; 

For to you will come age, difeates, aud 
night; 

Debility, ficknefs, and pain. 

Prefume not on what is unfiable, ye 
fair, 

For your fine white and red will be 
brief ; 

Bat manage your beauties with pra- 
dence and care, 

And provide ’gainft the Fall of the Leaf. 


And ye, fons of mammon, adorers of 
gold, 

Here fee the vile end of your care : 

Yourfelves in the leaflets-ftript branches 
behold ; 

For thns you'll be left fad and bare, 

Your yiches, wide {preading, will from 
you depart, 

And to thoulauds, perhaps, give re- 
lief ; 

And this thought harrowsup your gold- 
hoarding heart,— 


They mutt fly like the Fall of the Leuf, 


Ye children of honour, of power, and 


pirate, \ 
Fillof taneyd and felf-pufi’d up worth, 
>! fee ’tis the fame fickle wind that 
can raife 
That dafhes you down to the carth, 
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Ye Kings, and ye Confuls, your reign’s 
infecure, 

Your ftate and your tyranny brief ; 

For to gladden the: hearts of the good 
and: the poor, 

You mutt fall, too, as falleth the Leaf, 


Ye young, gay, and fplendid, whofe 
blood mantles high, 
In whofe features beam health’s ardent 


ray, 
Ah tlaine with avidity each licens’d joy, 
And frolic and: {port while ’tis May ; 
For December will come,all hoary andi 
fad, 
And bring its full meafure of grief ; 
When the fpirits, no longer exulting 
and glad, 


Shall flag,droop, and fall like the Leaf. 


¥e lovers, who riot on beauty’s bright 
form, 

Each endearment that’s mental whe 
tafte ; 

Ah! yetoo may knowthe terrible ftorm, 

That lays all your happinefs waite : 

Death feizes, relentleis, the loving, and 
lov'’d, 

(I’ve known fuch a triel of grief ;) 

Then each happy profpect is far, far 
remov’d, 

Of the tree of blifs then falls the 
Leaf. 

But let not difcouragement dwell on the 
face,. 

Nor begloom the purfuits of the wife ; 

For fuch thould with cheerfulnefs ruw 

; thro’ their race, 

Who from falfehood are free, and dif- 
guile : 

And. thofe, who, wile acting. on recti- 
tude’s plan, 

Will in every ftate find relief; 

Will rejoice and exult in the vigour of 
man, 


Nor dcipond in the Fall of the Leaf. 


Thus,. furrounded by objects all cheer- 
lefs and fad, 

As the branches their treafures let 
fall; 

temembrance will dwell on the friends 

we have had, 

To the houte gone appointed for all : 

One after another, they've dropp’d from 
oer fight, 

Aud loaded our bofoms with grief ; 

Yes, thofe who late flourith’d in bloom 
vad delight, 


Ave gone like the Fall of the Leaf. 

Buiy mem’ry dwells on endearments 
_ long patt, 

On fcenes fraught with ev'ry joy 5 
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And trembles to think of ;the horrible 


blait 

That did all thofe 
firoy : 

To join thefe again, where {pring ever 
bleoms, 

Alone gives the anguifh’d relief ; 

We fhall meet you, we figh, as we weep 
o’er their tombs, 

Where there is no Fall ef the Leaf, 


endearments de- 


To be happy and bleft, thro’ life’s va- 
ried gale, 

Let us rett on Philofophy’s tree ; 

Stull giving mere canvats, or thert’ning 
our fail, 

As time and occafion may be; 

With Truth for eur pilet, our voyage 
let us fieer, . 

Whether doom’d to be tedious, or 
brief; 

And “ feek peace, and purfue it,” thro’ 
all our career, 

So thall finiles greet the Fall of the 


Leat. 


VERSES WRITTEN. EXTEMPORE IN THE 
CONVENT AT MONSERRATE, IN SPAIN, 
1785. 

Wirn folemn flep, this awful pile I 

tread, 

Nor with indignant eye around me 

aze ; 


gaze; 

But look with rev’rence on the facred 
dead, 

The bloody crofs, and ever burning 
blaze. 


No idle prejudice my foul conceives, 

Nor horrid bigotry my botom feels ; 

i damn not him who this or that be- 
lieves, 

Nor care before what faint the good 
map kneels, 


Still to the great Jexovan, Lord of 
all! 

in diff’rent ways the pious heave the 
igh; : 

Regardlets of the mode, he hears their 
call 

And dries, in evry land, the tearful 
eye. 

The honcft mind in ev'ry varied clime 

Alike demands the approving finile of 
heaven ; 


we 


Sincere amendment does away the 
crime, 

And mercy to the contrite heart is 
given. 


Ts not the God you werthip boundlefs 
love? 
Say then, you fects ef every land and 


name, 


How do you dare his diétates difap- 


prove, 
And ever feek each other to defame? 
Shall you, who boafta Saviour for your 


head, . 

A Lord who fuffered, died, and bled 
for all, - 

Still in your ations contraditt his 
treed, 

And, wanting candour, low as devils 
fall*! oI 

Hence, ye profane! of whatfoever tribe, 

And perith all the fyltems that you 
teach! 

In vain you talk, if you have prieftly 
pride, 

And, wanting charity, in vain you 
preach, 

What are your forms, ye Chrittians, 
Pagans, Turks? 

If vehicles to ferve your God, ’tis 
well ; ; 

He heeds not what they are, if good 
your works, 3 : 

Nor cares if pfalms you fing, or beads 
you tell. 

Serve then fincere that Power who reign 
above; ‘ 

O’er all o holds corrective mercy’s 
rod ; 

Qn all,by varying means, pours bound- 
lets love : 

Then work his will, his goodnefs hafte 
to prove,... 


All thall be pure in beart, and fee their 
God. 


IMPROMPTU. ON THE RIGHTS OF MAN 
BEING PROHIBITED SALE. 
Hatt, Britain’s land! hail, freedom’s 
fnore ! ‘ 
Far happicr than of old ; 
For in thy bleffed realms no more 


The Rights of Man are fold. 


On the whole, we regard the pre- 
fent work as refleGting fome credit 


‘¢ * The author wifhes to be underftood, that he only ufes the word devils fgurative- 
ly; he has no faith in their exiftence really ; and he believes, that when amaokind 
find that they do not want wars, and taxes, and areligion to underprop the extrayagances 
of power, by extravagances of its own, they will difcover that they can do very well 


without devils.” 
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upon Mr. R.’s poetical talents ; but 
we fhould be glad to fee him, in fu- 
ture, pay a /ittle more attention to 
regularity of metre and propriety of 
expreffion. He has been honoured 
with a moft numerous lift of fub- 
fcribers. 
a  — 


Art. IV. A Refutation of the 
Libel on the Memory of the late 
King of France, publifhed by Helen 
Maria Williams, under the Title of 
Political and Confidential Corre- 
JSpondence of Lewis the Sixteenth, 
By A. F. Bertrand de Moleville, 
Minifter of Stste. Tranflated 
from the Original Manufcript, by 
R. C, Dallas, E/y. 80, pp. 102. 
1804, 


M. BERTRAND de Moleville, 
actuated by an honourable zeal for 
the memory of his deceafed mo- 
narch, undertakes to repel the foul 
calumnies and malicious interpre- 
tations of our pieudo political fe- 
male. We cannot fay that he has 
done this completely to our fatis- 
faction, though he has clearly 
fhewn, that out of the whole of the 
Jetters, publithed by Mifs Williams 
as the correfpondence of Lewis 
XVI, fecen only can be regarded as 
genuine, and of thefe feven, five 
had long ago appeared in the jour- 
nals of the day! The remaining 
two were furniihed by the Baron de 
Breteuil. 

In the introduction he informs 
us, that it was his intention to have 
patled by with contempt the gar- 
bled work of Miis W.; but he was 
compelled to take up his pen in de- 
tence of Lewis XV1 “ by a letter 
which he lately received from 
France, containing the following 
remarks: 

 ¢ Your friends are aftonithed at 
* your long filence on a work publithed 
*iu London more than tix months ago, 
* under the title of The Political and 
* Confidential Correjpondence of Lewis 
§ the Sixteenth, with Objervations on 
teach Leiter, by Helen Maria. Wile 


M. Bertrand de Moleville’s Refutation, &c. 


‘liams. If this woman ‘had been con- 
* tent with abufing you, the more grofg 
‘her abufe, the more would it become 
* you to deipife it; but you are formal- 
“ly accufed of perverting the truth of 
‘important facts; and this charge ap- 
‘ pears to be founded on documents of 
‘the greateit weight, declared to be 
* original: you cannot therefore re- 
‘fram from replying. What is this 
‘Helen Maria Williams, who is fo big 
‘with our revolution? and what part 
‘has fhe played in it? How -has the 
‘been able to obtain fo many letters 
‘of Louis XVI’s of which nobody 
‘knew? Can the inferences the draws 
‘from them be folidly refuted? Are 
*thefe letters really original? Pray, 
‘get the publication as foon as you 
* can, and anfwer thefe quetiions open- 
‘ly and fatisfactorily, if it is am your 
¢ power to do f,’” 

Tn confequence of this letter, he 
read not only the laft work of Milfs 
Williams, but alfo all her former 
ones, that have any connection 
with the French revolution; and, 
** having procured ail the informa- 
tion he could, relative to the quef= 
tions put to him,” he wrote the re- 
ply which forms the fubftance of 
the prefent work. 

We cannot but think that the 
firft queftion, which occupies by 
far the greateft portion of the book, 
is altogether irrelevant to the gene- 
ral object of the “ Refutation.” 
It was yat necefiary to rake up all 
the forgotten trafh and hollow 
principles that are feattered over 
the puerile productions of Mifs W., 
to prove the forgery of her /a? pub- 
lication: we have nothing to do 
with her moral charaéter, or her 
political creed, in the prefent in- 
iianee : proving her to be a weak, a 
lilly, or an affected woman, neither 
invalidates ner fupports; the may 
be all thefe, and yet come honeft- 
ly and fairly by the letters; or 
fhe may be none of them, and be 
the fabricator of the faid Corre- 
fpondence, For our own parts, 
we never had a doubt as to the fa- 
tuity of this woman; fo much fa, 
that we are almoft tempted to think 
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M. de Moleville has done her too 
great an honour by complying 
with the requeft of his friend; and 
fhewing the world that he thought 
her wretched jargon worthy a re- 
futation, In fad, this firft aueftion, 
whether anfwered affirmatively or 
negatively, can have no ulterior in- 
fluence upon the two grand ones :--- 
Are the letters authentic? Are her 
reflections libellous ? 

M. de Moleviile does not appear 
to poffefs any documents which 
can decidedly difprov® the authen- 
ticity of this correfpondence. In 
the early part of the work, he more 
than once fpeaks in fuch a manner 
as to infinuate, that they are true, 
but that her reflections, which are 
appended to each letter, are not 
warranted by the letters them- 
felves; though, in anfwering the 
fourth qucftion, he endeavours to 
prove their falfity as far as he can 
by prefumptive evidence. The read- 
er, for.example, will find it difficult 
to reconcile the two following ob- 
fervations, with the remarks con- 
tained in the reply to the fourth 
query. 

“ Inflamed by this jealoufy, Mifs 
Williams butiles, cabals, beats about 
the buth, and at length, by chance, or 
by means fhe does not think proper to 
reveal, finds the 9 ead of the col- 
teétion of Louis XVI's letters, She con- 
trives, Heaven knows how! to make 
herjelf’ mifirefs of it, and immediately 
condemns it to the public torture of a 
tranflation and commentary inflicted by 
her own pen.” 

“ Such is the atrocity of which Mifs 
Williams has been guilty, in disfigur- 
ing by her tranflation, and diftorting by 
her comments, the politicul and private 
correjpondence of Louis XVI, which she 
has thought proper to publish. 

“ It would be too difgutting a talk 
to enter into aminute examinaiion of 
all the abfurd and atrocious details 
with which Mifs Williams has loaded 
this collection in order to {well it to 
three o¢tavy volumes, which no one 
has yet had the patience to read 
thr ugh, infiead of a finall duodecimo, in 
which all the letters of Louis XVI might 
huve been contained, and which every 


one would have read with a melancholy 
delight. They paint the character and 
virtues of the unfortunate monarch in 
fuch true and lively colours, that the 
polluted breath of calumny cannot tar- 
nifh them, ‘The bare perufal of them is 
enough to refute completely moft of the 
obfervations which malignity and a no- 
torious difhonefly have juggefted to Mife 
Williams; 1 hail therefore confine my- 
felf to thofe, the impofture of which it 
may not be in the power of common 
readers to detect.” 


There appears to be in thefe two 
extracts a degree of doubt .as to 
their falfity, which is but ill done 
away by the fubfequent remarks 
founded upon prefumptive evidence, 
In thefe laft, M. de Moleville confi- 
ders no more than /even of the let- 
ters as authentic ; yet he fays, that 
‘*all the letters of Louis XVI 
might have been contained in a 
fmall duodecimo.” Thefe jfeven, 
however, would not make half a 
duodecimo. Without ftopping to 
reconcile this incongruity, we fhall 
haften to offer a few remarks upon 
the remaining arguments, 

In anfwer to the fecond queftion, 
‘© How Mifs Williams obtained fo 
many letters of Louis XVI of which 
nobody knew ?” M. de Moleville re- 
plies, by maintaining that they 
were furnifhed her by the Baron de 
Breteuil, that is, he fupplied her 
with copies of thofe two (making 
together the fever authentic letters), 
which had hitherto been unpublithe 
ed. This pofition appears to be 
well founded ; for one of thofe let- 
letters was addrefied to the Baron 
himfelf. and the other, written to 
the King of Pruffia, patied directly 
through his hands. With regard 
to this laft, M. de Moleville under- 
takes to prove that it was pofidated, 
which completely deftroys all the 
illiberal conftructions and bafe 
inferences which Mifs W. drew 
from it; for, on the grounds that 
this letter was written on the 3d of 
December 1791 inftead of the 3d 
of December 1790, Mifs W. has 
endeavoured to convict Louis XVI 
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of perfidy, by thewing, that while 
he publicly profefied his mtention 
of maintaining the conftitution as 
then fettled, he was fecretly endea- 
vouring to excite the Continental 
powers to an active interference, by 
which he might be enabled to crufh 
the new modelled government, and 
reinftate the old fyftem. This is a 
very important point, and, in our 
opinion, M. de Moleville has fatis- 
factorily proved the erroneous date 
ofthe letter, without however at- 
tributing a wilful error to the Baron 
de Breteuil; for he obferves, that 
in the two copies which there are 
of this letter, both equally authen- 
tic, one has the expreflion mes 
projets, and the other mon fecret, 
which is merely a verbad difference, 
without at all altering the fenfe. 
** However,” obferves M. de M., 
p. 62, “ I thall make no other ufe 
oi this variance, than to infer from 
it, that if in thefe copies it was pof- 
fible to make a miftake of two 
words, itis fiill eafier to mifiake a 
figure, which is the cafe as to Dec. 
3d 1791 given to the letterin quef- 
tion.” 

The third queflion is in a manner 
involved in the fourth; for if the 
letters be not authentic, confe- 
quently Mifs W.’s inferences are 
vague and inapplicable, and do not 
even require to be * folidly refut- 
ed” to this, therefore, let us 
batten. 

The three principal grounds up- 
on which M. de Moleville contelts 
the authencity of this Correfpand- 
ence (with the exception of the 
fecen letters already mentioned) 
are, 

1. That all the king’s letters 
written with his own hand were ve- 
ry fort, being upon fmall paper 
in the form of a note, the longeft 
never extending beyond three fhort 
pages. ~~ 

2. The fivle of Louis XVI was 
fimple and clear, but always care- 
Jefs, and frequently incorrect. On 
this he farther obferves, 
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“I know no letter, no writing of his, 
and I am not afraid to affert tliat there 
is not a fingle one exifting in which 
fome negligence of ftyle or grammati- 
cal error is not to be found; even his 
will is not entirely free from thole lit- 
tle blemifhes; and they are the more 
valuable, as, without injuring the beau- 
ty of that immortal act, they confirm 
its authenticity. All thofe letters, there- 
fore, fo correttly and elegantly writ- 
ten, which Mif» Williams publithes as 
originals, mutt be confidered as not au- 
thentic; they can no more be attribut- 
ed to Louis XVI than to Henry IV. 
His opinions, indeed, and fentiments, 
may be found in them ; but thofe lofty 
expreffions, that ftyle fo pure, fo acade- 
mic, were never his language. He can 
be traced but in a very few of the let- 
ters tranflated, with cumments, by 
Mis Williams. Ireckon uo more thap 
feven that can be regarded as authen- 
tic, and of that uumber five written 
to M. De Vergennes were previoutly 
publithed by the Convention, and real- 
ly printed from the originals. The 
fixth was addrefied to the Baron de 
Breteuil, and the feventh to the King 
of Pruflia. The tvo lait being given 
by the Baron de Breteuil himfelf to 
Mifs Williams, are of courfe as an- 
thentic as the five others; they are all 
exactly of the fame caft and flyle, and 
not one of them but completely war- 
rants what [have faid of the King’s 
manner of writing.” 


$. The remaining letters con- 
tain numerous inconfiftencies, con- 
tradictions, incongruities, wrong 
dates, &c., which could happen on- 
ly in a perfon ignorant of the lead- 
ing events of the revolution at- 
tempting the forgery. 


Under this head is contained the. 


ftrongett arguments and proofs of 
their falfity, and we will therefore 
lay before our readers fome of the 
principal and moft ftriking paflages, 


“ Among thefe counterfeits, I fhail 
notice that which is dated November 
29, 1789, and addrefled to a M. De 
Baument, a pretended fecret agent, 
charged with the negociation of a loan 
for the King, who in this letter abufes 
him mott bitterly for his rieglieence and 
want of a¢tivity. ‘ I know very well,’ 
fays the letter, ¢ that the minifter of 
* the interior, with his counter-poliee, 
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*gerous to public order: fee, ary dear 
‘Montmorin, and confult with M. de 
* la Porte to avert this new ftorm? At 
that time M.de Leflart had been in 
prifon at Orleans upwards of three 
months.” 


€does no great things, and. cofts me 
* much, ... He would ape the Duke of 
* Orleans, &c! En this letter, which 
makes three large pages, the King is 
made to tell this agent that one of his 
fpies at the Palais Royal has informed 
him not only of the defiination of the 
fums borrowed by the Duke of Or- 
Jeans, but likewife what bad been done 
with the money; that Mirabeau had 
received for his fhare 80,000 - livres, 
which had been paid at Latouche’s, 
aud carried in three hackney coaches 
to the Rue Chaufjee d’Antin, §c. 

“ In this long, mean letter, full of 
the groffeft grammatical errors, the 
K.ny’s pen can uo more be traced than 
that which wrote the other letters at- 
tributed to him; and Mis Williams 
mutt know very little of the French 
language to have been deceived by it. 
Had the been better acquainted with 
the revolution, fhe would have known 
that in the month of November 1789 
the royal treafury, fueceeded in the 
year following by the national treafu- 
ry, ftill exifted; that the King could 
draw from it whatever funds he chofe, 
without declaring.the ufe they were in- 
tended for, and confequently had no 

on to employ fecret agents to 
negociate loans abroad: fhe wauld 
have known likewife that at the fame 
period the denomination of Minifter 
of the Interior was not ufed in Frayce, 
and not till after the riew organization 
ef the miniftry, by which that denomi- 
nation was given to the minifter of the 
King’s houfehold. This letter, then, is 
anikilfully fabricated, and on the face 
of it a palpable forgery. 

“ The letter of the 27thof May 1792, 
addrefied to the Duke de Britfac, is 
from the fame pen that compofed the 
fixty-three others ; and an unanfwera- 
ble proof of its being frabricated is 
found in this fentence of it: ‘ You may 
‘put in execution the difbanding of 
*the conftitutional guard which ‘has 
‘been granted to me.’ The motion 
for the difbanding of the guard was 
not made till the 29th of May, and 
was decreed on the fame day: it was 
impoffible that the King thould order 
the execution of this decree two days 
before it was pafted, 

“ In another of thefe letters, dated 
June 17, 1792, addrefied to M. de 
Montmorin, we have this paifage : 
*M. de Leffart has informed me of 
‘meetings ir feveral fauxbourgs dan- 


Thus we have endeavoured to 
prefent our readers with a com- 
plete fummary of this “ Refuta- 
tion.” The firft and third quef- 
tion we confider as quite irrelevant ; 
the fecond proves a great deal; but, 
in our honeft, unbiaffed opinion, we 
think that the fourth completely 
eftablithes the forgery, beyond the 
power of contradiction. 

We cannot, however, clofe this 
review, without ftating, with fome 
degree of fatisfation, that in the 
“ Univerfal Magazine” alone were 
thefe letters confidered as falfe, on 
their firt publication*: all the 
other reviews feemed more or lefs 
inclined to give pose on to their 
authenticity ; while we, for reafons 
that now appear to be juft, pro- 
nounced them to be the mere fabri- 
cation of impudence and impofiure, 


a 


Ant. V. The general Character of 
the Dog: Fliujtrated by a Variety 
of Original and Interefiing Anec- 
dotes of that beautiful and ufeful 
Animal, in Profeand Verfe. By 
Joep Taylor. 12mo. 1804. 
MUCH as we admire the canine 

fpecies, and gratified as we fometinies 

are for their fervices, we confefs our 
credulity, even united with all poffi- 
ble good nature, could not bear us 
company throughout the prefent vo- 

lume. We have anecdotes here, f{e- 

lected from every fource: from Plu- 

tarch even down to the quondam 
mafier of the * Temple of the 

Mufes in Finfbury-fquare !” - Some 

of them are uncommonly intereft- 

ing; others fingular ; and others al- 
together incredible. We will feleé 

a {pecimen of each : 


“ ANECDOTE XVI. 
“A French merchant, having fome 
money due from a correfpondent, fe 


* See Univerfal Magazine for Mazch 1804, p. 262. 
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out on horfeback, accompanied by his 
dog, on purpofe to receive it. Having 
fettled the bufinefs to his fatisfaction, 
he tied the bag of money before him, 
and began to return home. His faith« 
ful dog, as if he entered into his maf» 
ter’s feelings, frifked round the horfe, 
barked, and jumped, and feemed to 
participate his joy. 

“The merchant, after riding fome 
miles, alighted to repofe himfelf under 
an agrecable thade, and, taking the 
bag of money in his hand, laid it down 
by his fide under a hedge, and, on re 
mounting, forgot it. ‘The dog perceiv- 
ed his lapfe of recollection, and, with- 
ing to rectify it, ran to fetch the bag, 
but it was too heavy for him to drag 
long. He thenran to his matter, and, 
by crying, barking, and howlmg, feem- 
ed to renrind him of his miftake. The 
merchant underitood not his language ; 
but the afliduous creature perievered 
in its efforts, and, after trying to ftop 
the horfe in vain, at lait began to bite 
his heels, 

“ The merchant, abforbed in fome 
reveric, wholly overlooked the real ob- 
ject of his affectionate attendant’s im- 
portunity, but waked to the alarming 
apprehention that he was gone mad.— 
Full of this fafpicion, iu ecrciiing a 
brook, he turned back tu Jook if the 
dog would drink, The animal was 
too intent on its matter’s bufine’S to 
think of itfelf; it continued to bark 
aud bite with greater vivlence than 
before. 

“ ¢ Mercy! cried the afiliéted mer- 
chant, ¢ it maft be fo—mniy poor dog is 
certainly mad: what mutt [ do? I 
muft kill him, left fome greater misfor- 
tune befal me ; but with what regret ! 
Gh, could I find any one to perform 
this cruel office for me! but there is 
no time to lofe; I myfelf may become 
the victim, if I {pare him.’ 

“ With thefe words, he drew a pitiol 
from his pocket, and, with a trembling 
hand, took aim at his faithful fervant. 
He turned away in agony as he fired, 
but his aim was too fure. The poor 
animal falls wounded; and, weltering 
in his blood, tiill endeavours to crawl 
towards his matter, as if to tax hin 
with ingratitude, The merchant could 
not bear the fight; he fpurred on his 
horte witb a heart full of forrow, and 
lamented he hadtaken a journey which 
had colt him fo dear, Still, however, 
the money never entered his mind ; he 
ouly thought of bis poor dog, and wied 
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to confole himfelf with the refleétioriy 
that he had prevented a greater evil; 
by difpatching a mad anjmal, than he 
had fuffered a calamity by his lofs.— 
This opiate to his wounded {fpirit was 
ineffectual :— ‘ Iam moft unfortunate,” 
faid he to himfelf—~* I bad almott ra 
ther have loft my money than my dog,’ 
Saying this, he ttretched vut lis hand 
to graip his treafure. It was mifling; 
no bag was to be found. In an inftant, 
he opened his eyes to his rafhneis and 
folly.— ¢ Wretch that I am! I alone 
am to blaine! I could not compre- 
hend the admonitio# which my inno- 
cent and moft faithful friend gave me, 
and I have facrificed him for his zeal, 
He only withed to inform me of my 
miftake, and he has paid for his fides 
lity with his life? 

“ Tnftantly he turned his horfe, and 
went off at full gallop to the place 
where he had ftopped. He faw, with 
half averted eyes, the feene where the 
tragedy was acted; he perceived the 
traces of blood as he proceeded ; he 
was opprefied and diftracted: but in 
vain did he look for his dog—he was 
not to be feeu on the road, At laft he 
arrived at the fpot where he had alight- 
ed, But what were his fenfations ! 
His heart wasready to bleed ; be curfed 
himfelf in the madnefs of defpair.— 
The poor dog, unable to follow his 
dear, but cruel mafter, had determined 


to coniecrate his Jatt moments to his. 


fervice. He had crawled, all bloody 
as he was, to the forgotten bag, and, 
in the agonies of death, he lay watch- 
ing belide it. When he faw his matier, 
he ftill teftified his joy by the wagging 
of his tail—he could do no more-he 
tried to rife, but his firength was gone ! 
The vital tide was ebbing faft; even 
the carefles of his matier could not 
prolong his fate for a few moments. 
He ttretched out his tongue to lick the 
hand that was now fondling him in the 
agouies of regret, as if to teal forgive- 
nefs for the deed that had deprived him 
of life. He then caft a look of kind- 
nets on his matier, and clofed his eyes 
for ever,” 





ANECDOTE LXVI. 

“ Lately died at Congleton, in Che- 
fhire, Fanny, the late Mr. Alderman 
Yearfley’s favourite bitch. Yes, 
bitch! for, though but a bitch, the 
was, ip the hands of Providence, the 
iniirument of faving a very valuable 
life, in uch a manner as, in the opi- 
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nion of fome people, deferves to be 
publithed. 

“ Mr. Yearfley had gone out: one 
evening with a tradefman to a public- 
houfe, and the bitch went along with 
him. A little before he was expected 
te retarn, Mrs. Yearfley was going to 
wath herfelf in the back kitchen, when 
the bitch returned,and {cratched at the 
door fer admittance. Being let in, the 
followed her miftrefs into the kitchen, 
where fhe fet up  firange kind ef whin- 
ing er barking, and turned towards the 
firect door, as if beckoning her muit- 
trefs to follow. This fhe repeated fe- 
veral times, to the great aftonifhment 
of Mrs. Yearfley. At length a thought 
ftruck her that Mr. Yearfley had met 
with fome accident in the ftreet, and 
that the biteh, which could fcarce be 
ever driven from him, was come to 
guide her to hun. = Alarmed with this 
idea, fhe hattily adjutted her cap, and 
followed the bitch, which let her to 
her mafter, whem, to her agreesble 
difappointment, fhe found very well at 
the houte he went to. She told them 
the caufe of her coming, and got her- 
felf laughed at for her pains. But 
what was their feelings, when they 
were infornicd by their nest neigh- 
bours that the kitchen bad fallen in 
the very inftant Mrs. Yearfley had fhut 
the ftreet-door, and that the wath-bowl 
fhe had left was cruthed into a thous 
fand picecs! The anithal was pre+ 
ferved twelve or thirteen yéars after, 
till fhe had turned her fixtéenth, when 
her death was a little accelerated by 
the bite of a mad-doz.” 





“ The Frehch Academicians make 
mention of a dug in Germany which 
svoald cal!, in an intelligible manner, 
for tea, coffee, chucolate, &c. The 
account is from no lefsa_ perfon than 
the celebrated Leibnitz, who commu- 
nicated it to the Reyal Academy of 
France, 

“ This dog was of a middling fize, 
and the property of a peafant in Sax- 
ony. A little boy, the peafant’s fon, 
imagined that he perceived in the dog’s 
voice an indiftinét refemblance to cer- 
tain words, and therefore. took it iuto 
his head to teach him to fpeak, For 
this purpote he {pared neither time hor 
pains with bis pupil, who was about 
three years old when this, his educa- 
tion, counfienced: and at length he 
made fuch a progrefs in ianguage, as 
to be able to articulate fo many as 
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thirty words. It appears, however, 
that he was fomewhat of a truant, and 
did not very willingly exert his talents, 
being rather prefied mto the fervicé of 
literature; avd it was neceflary that 
the words fhould be firtt prenounced fo 
him cach time, which he, as it were, 
echoed from his preceptor. Leibnitz 

however, attefts that he himfelf heard 
him fpeak; and the French Academis 
cians add, that, unlefs they had recéivs 
éd the tefiithony of fo great a man ag 
Leibnitz, they fhould icarcely have 
dared tu report the circumfiance.—~ 
This wonderful dog was born at Zeith, 
iu Mifnia, Saxony. 

Credat Judaus Apella! 


Upon the whole, however, the 
prefent volume may be regarded as 
an honourable teflimony of the vir- 
tues, fidelity, and fagacity of thé 
dog; and muft be read with plea- 
fure by every one who is at all fuf- 
ceptible of thofe finer feelings which 
enable us to appreciate the humble 
merit of fo humble a companion of 
man! 

————— 


Akt. VI. Poems from the Portu- 
guele of Luis de Camoens, with 
Remarks on his Life and Writings. 
Notes, Sc. §c. By Lord Vif- 
count Strangford. 1 vol, 8ro, 
1893. 

IT is now near thirty years fince 
Mr. Mickle rendered the genius of 
Camoens familiar to Englith li- 
terature, by a tranflation of his 
“* Lufiadas,” at once elegant, anix 
mated, and faithful. Still, howe. 
ver, this great poem has not thared 
that general applaufe and univer- 
fal notice which others, of inferior 
importance, have been found to 
oktain, To feek the caufe of this 
diflerence Would perhaps be vain1 
it is one of thofe anomalies of the 
human character which we fré- 
quently fee, but cannot always ac- 
count for. Perhaps it may be faad, 
that the Portuguele language, not 
being much cultivated in this coun 
try, néceflarily limits thé number 
of thofe who ¢ah tread the Lufadas 
in its original drefs; and if is well 
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known, that there are certain 
minds which poflefs that filly atiec- 
tation which will not confent to owe 
information to a tranflation$ or, 
if they owe it, have the petty va- 
nity to be afhamed to own it. But 
to whatever caufe it may be attri- 
buted, certain it is, that to the 
general reader the “* Lujiad” of Ca- 
moens is utterly unknown; and 
many who can dribble out anile 
remarks upon Homer and Virgil, 
vie Meffrs. Pope and Dryden, are 
complete ftrangers to the fublime 
beauties of the Lufitanian Mute. 

It is therefore doubtful whether 
the prefent noble traniator will 
meet with much better fuccets; 
though, it muft be confefled, he 
has a fuperior chance: for the 
“© Rimas” of Camoens will find 
many readers, on account of their 
airinefs, vivacity, and jshortnefs, 
who would fhrink from the perutal 
of a huge quarto. It is, indeed, 
fincerely to be hoped that he will 
find no caufe of complaint; and 
that his laudable attempt to reftore 
again our Sheffields, Bolingbrokes, 
Mulgraves, and Slafifburies, will 
receive that reward from a difcern- 
jing nation which should ever be 
the meed of real merit. 

In the life of Camoens, which 
he has prefixed to thefe poems, he 
differs from former authorities with 
regard to the period of his birth, 
placing it in 1524 inftead of 1527 ; 
and this alteration is made upon 
the authority of an entry in the 
regifter of the Portuguefe India- 
houfe, where he is ftated to have 
been twenty-five years old in 1550. 
This life does not prefent any 





s¢ * Qur poct himfelf gives a fomewhat different account of the matter. (Quintil, a 
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thing but what is already before 
ile public, though the tranflator 
appears to have been indefatigable 
in feeking authentic information. 
For the advantage of our readers, 
however, we will abftract a fketch 
of it. 

The family of Camoens was. illuf 
trions, and originally Spanith; they 
were iong fettled at Cadimon, a cattle 
in, Gahcia, from which they probably 
derived their patronymic appellation, , 
Some, however, maintain that their 
name alluded to a certain wonderiul 
bird (the Camao*) whofe mifchievous 
iagacity difcovered and puniihed the 
fmallett deviation from conjugal fide- 
lity. A lady of the houfe of Cadmen, 
whofe conduct had been rather indif- 
erect, demanded to be tried by this 
extraordinary judge, Her innocence 
was proved; and, in gratitude to the 
being who had retiored him to matri- 
monial felicity, the contented hutband 
adopted his name. 

Luis de Camoens was born at Lif 
bon about the year 1424: he loft his 
father by thipwreck the year he was 
born; but was fupported by his fur- 
Viving parent, and fent to the univer- 
lity of Coimbra, During the period 
he pafled here, he was totally infenti- 
ble to the pation of love; and it is 
recorded, that, while the manly graces 
of his perfon infpired that fentiment 
in the other fex, he treated his fair 
captives with dildain, or at leaft as the 

nere objects of temporary tranfport. On 
his arrival at Liibon, however, he be- 
came enamoured of Dona Caterina de 
sitaide, one of the queen’s ladies; a 
fituation that impofed a uniferin re- 
firaint on her lover, which foon became 
intolerable. Like another Ovid, he 
violated the fanctity of the royal pre- 
cinéts, and was, in confequence, banith- 
ed from the court. He removed te 
Santarem, but {peedily returned to 
Lifbon, again tafted of traniport, was 


Auma dama, v. 190.) Formerly, every well regulated family in Spain retained one of 


thefe terrible attendants. 
could deprive it of life. 


The infidelity of its mifirefs was the only circumftance which 
Should her guilt haye been extended to any degree beyond a 


with, the faithful bird immediately betrayed it, by expiring at the feet of its injured 


Jord. 


It foon was difficult to find a €amav that had lived in the fame family during 
three generations; and at length the fpecies became entirely extinct! 
** This odious diftruft of female honor is ever chara¢teriftic of a barbarous age. 


The 


€amao of Spain, and the Mambo of Africa, are expedients indicative of equal It» 


finement,” 
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a fecond time deteéled, and a fecond 
time driven into exile. He now fought 
and obtained permiflion to accompany 
King Johw Til in an expedition then 
concerted againft the Moors in Africa, 
where he was deprived of his right eye, 
while bravely fighting under the com- 
mand of a near relation, by tome 
{plinters from the deck of the vetiel in 
which he was ftationed. On his re- 
turn he found his mifirefs was no 
more! Many of his moft pathetic com- 
pofitions were written during this cam- 
paign, Not mecting with that encou- 
ragement from the Portuguele court 
which his ardent fancy had led him to 
expect, he bade adicu io Portugal, and 
went to India; and while there, contri- 
buted greatly to the fueceis of an-expe- 
dition againtt the Pimenta Mes, carried 
on by the King of Cochin, aud his al- 
lics the Portuguefe, In the following 
year (1555). Manuel de Vaiconcelos 
conducted an armament to the Red 
Sea, which our poet accompanied, and, 
with the intrepid curiolity of genius, 
explored the wild regions of Africa, 
by which Mount Felix is furrounded, 
He was afterwards banithed to China, 
in confequence of a fatire which he 
publifhed on the governor and chief 
men of: Goa, 

After an abfence of fixteen years, 
Camoens returned to Liibon, poor 
and friendlefs as when he depart- 
ed! and publithed his immortal Lu- 


fed in 1572, which was  reccived 


with all the honor due to fuch a glori- 
ous achievement of genius. But he 
was not effectually patronized, and the 
latter years of his life prefent a mourn- 
ful picture of individual calamity and 
national ingratitude. Our. poct was 
compelled in age to wander through 


the fireets, a wretched dependant on_ 


cafual contribution. One friend alone 
remained to fmooth his downward 
path, and guide his fleps to the grave 
with gentlenefs and confolation. This 
was Antonio, his flave, a native of Ja- 
va, who had accompanied Caioens to 
Europe, after having refcued him from 
the waves when thipwrecked at the 
mouth of the Mecow. This faithful 
attendant was wont to feek alms 
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throughout Litbon, and at night fhared 
the preduce of the day with his poor 
and broken-hearted matter. “ Bleiled, 
for ever bleffed, be the memory of this 
amiable Indian!” Cameoens at length 
funk beneath the preiure of penury 
and difeate, and died ia an alins-houfe 
arly in the year 1579", Ife was bu- 
ried in the church of St. Anne of the 
Francifcans. Over his grave, Goncalo 
Coutinho placed the following expreis 
five infcription, 

Here lies Luis de Camoens: 
IIe excelled all the poets of his time, 

He lived poor and miterable; 

And he died to. 


MDLXXIX. 


Such was the ignoble death of 
Luis de Camoens, a man whofe 
genius rendered him immortal, and 
who is no lefs an honor than a 
difgrace to the country which gave 
him birth. 

Lord Strangford has very jufily 
appreciated the merits of Camoens, 
with the exception of his Lujiad, 


“The genius of Camoens was al- 
moft univerfal. Like the great father 
of Englith poetry, there is tearcely any 
fpecies of writing, from the epigranm 
to the epic, which he has not at- 
tempted, and, like him, he has fuc- 
ceeded in ail. It is not the province 
of the tranflator to offer any remarks 
on the Lufiad, That tafk has already 
been ably performed. Of his minor: 
produétions, the general characieriitic 
is eafe; not the tiudied careicifueis of 
modern refinement, but the gracefuk 
and charming fimplicity of a Grecian 
mufe. When he wrote, the Italian 
model was in fathion, and, as Camoens 
was intimately acquainted with that 
language, he too frequently facriiiced 
his better judgment to the vitiated 
opinion of the public. Hence the ex- 
travagant hyperboles and laborious 
allufions which he has fometimes, 
though rarely, employed. But his 
own tafte was formed on purer princi- 
ples. He had ftudied and admired the 
poems of Provence.| He had wane 


* According to others he died in his own miferable hovel, clofe to the church in which 


he was interred. 


“© + The poety of the Troubadours paffed into Arragon and Catalonia at the time when 
the kings of the formes territory (counts of Barcelona) became by marriage counts of 


Provence.’”’ 


Mons. Le Grand, Fabliasx, vol ii. p. 25, 
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dered through thofe vaft catacombs of 
buried genius, and treafure rewarded 
his featch. Even the humble know- 
ledge of Provencal literature, which 
the prefent writer poflefles, has ena- 
bled him to difcover many pafiages 
which the Portuguefe poet has render- 
ed his own. But we mutt be careful 
not to defraud Camoens of the merit 
of originality. To that character he 
has, perhaps, a jufter claim than any 
of the moderns, Dante alone except- 
ed. The fame remark which Landino 
applies to that poet may be referred 
to him*. He was the firfi who wrote 
with elegance in his native tongue, 
The language of Rome, aud even of 
Greece, bad been refined by antece- 
dent authors, before the appearance 
of Virgil or of Homer, but Camoens 
was at once the polifher, and in fome 
degree the creator of his own. How 
deplorable mutt have been its tiate, 
when it naturalized two thoufand new 
wards on the bare authority of a fin- 
gle mant! Monfieur Ménage was 
wont to pique himfelf on having intro- 
duced into French the term “ vénufie ;” 
yet all his influence could never make 
it current, nor indeed did it long fur- 
vive its illu(trious fabricator}.” 

Of the tranflation we are enabled 
to fay, after a diligent comparifon 
with the original, that it is faith- 
ful, animated, and elegant. The 
fpirit of Camoens has often been 
eaught with great felicity; and 
in thofe obfiinate “ conegttus” with 
which his fmaller poems abound, 
and which defy all liberal and 
fometimes even figurative verfion, 
Lord S. has happily called in the 
aid of paraphrafe; whence none 
ef the original beauty of thought 
has been loft, but fometimes, on 
the contrary, improved. His ver- 
fification is flowing and ealy, par- 
ticularly in the * fonnets,” which 
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often prefent manifeft proofs of po 
etic fkill. We felec the following 
{pecimens with pleafure. 


STANZAS, 

“T saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes; 

And he was poor—without a friend— 
Prefs’d by a thoufand foes. 

T faw the patiiens’ pliant flave 
In gallant trim, and gay; 

Iiis courfe was pleature’s placid wave, 
ilis life, a fummer’s day.— 

And I was caught in Folly’s fnare, 
And join’d her giddy train— 

But found her foon the nurfe of Care, 
And Punithment,. and Pain. 

There furely is fome guiding pow’r 
Which rigatly fuffers wrong— 

Gives Vice to bloom its little hour—. 
But Virtue, late and leng!” 


®ANZON, 
“ Wuen [ am done§ to death by thee, 
Aud cold thy lover lies ; 
Turn to me, dear one; turn. and. fee 
Thy beauty’s facrificet 
Turn to me, dear—and haply then 
Thy looks may Jife reftore; 
And teach the heart to beat again, 
That beat for thee before! — 
Turn to me, dear! and fhould a gene 
On thote foft eyelids fhine— 
Fall holy balm—tall faft from them 
In fhowers, and waken mine.— 
Turn—and from lips that breathe of 
May 
If one kind kifs be given,— 
He who in deathly flumber lay, 
Slept—but to wake in Heaven!” 
SONNET. 
« Monprco! thou, whofe waters cold 
and clear 
Gird thofe green banks, where Fan- 
cy fain would ftay, 
Fondly to muse on that departed day 
When Hope was kind, and Friendihip 
feem’d fincere; \ 
—LEre [ had purchas’d knowledge with 
a tear, 


‘6 * 'Frovd Omero la lingua Greca molio gia abbondante, ed elimata da Orfeo, da 


Mufleo, &c. &e. 


trovd Virgilio la Latina efornatae da Ennio, eda Lucrezio, &c. &c. 
ma inanzi a Dante in lingua Tofcana neifuno avea troyato alcuna leggiadria, &c.’’ 


Lan. 


wizo. Comm. in Dant. ed. MCCCCXCI. fol. siii, 
“© + Longueruana, ow Penfeés de l’Abbe Dufour, p. 229. 


** + Ibidem. 


§ Lord Strangford coul2 net in our opinion bave adopted a more inelegant expreffion 
than this, and .we were truly furprifed to meet with it. “May others might have beca hit 


ppon that would be iofs exceptionsdle. 
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«Mondego! though I bend my pilgrim 
wa 
To other shores, where other foun- 
tains ftray, 
And other rivers roll their proud ca- 
eer, 
Still—nor thall time, ner grief, nor 
ftars fevere, 
Nor wideuing diftance e’er prevail in 


ought 
To make thee lefs to this fad bofom 
dear: 
And. Meimory oft, by old Affection 
taught, 


Shall lightly fpeed upen the plumes 
of thought, 
To bathe amougii thy waters cold and 
clear !” 


Subjoined to the poems is a 


Theatrical Information.....The Hunter of the Alps. 6&9 


tranflation of the “ Night Scene” 
in the VI Lufiad, which we do not 
think, upon the whole, is fo good 
as the other pieces in this volume. 
Of the notes little need be faid : 
indeed, Lord Strangford has himfelf 
fpoken juftly of them, “ He who 
comments on amatory verfes, un- 
dertakes but a limited office. His 
utmoft effort is the citation of pa- 
rallel paflages, unlefs he fubftitute 
admiration for criticifm ; a miftake 
into which, of all others, a tran- 
flator is moft likely to fall.” p. 82, 
They difplay extenfive reading, and 
are often amufing. The volume is 
infcribed to Denham Jephfon, Efy. 
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THEATRICAL INFORMATION. 


TAYMARKET, 
UESDAY, Fuly 3d. A new 
farce, entitled the Hunter of the 
Alps, was produced at this theatre, 
It is the produ€tion of Mr. Di- 
mond ; its plot is fimple, but not in- 
genious. 
Felix Rofalvt (Mr. Ellifton), at an 


early age, leaves his native country, 
and goes to India, an adventurer in 
fearch of wealth. At the end of twenty 
years he returns, and finds all thofe ties 
that bound bim to his country broken. 
A beloyed and only brother, who had 
been unfortunate, was not to be found, 
An efiate adjoining to the Alps was to 
be fold, and Rofalvj becomes the pur- 
chafer. The piece opens with the fef- 
tive preparations amongtt the villagers 
for his reception, He arrives, accom- 
panied by his friend Marco, and joins 
in all their fports. In purfuing the 
chafe he is thrown from his horfe into 
a thicket, and not miffed by his attend- 
ants. He mects with a moft intereti- 
ing family in the greatett diftrels. The 
father, to fave his wife and children 
from ftarving, demands Felix’s purfe, 
An eclaircifjement enfues, and in the 
perfon who took his purte he difcovers 
his long-lott brother ! 


Such is the general outline of the 
plot, which, it will readily appear, 


is not very natural or very probable, 
But the language is neat and appro. 
priate, and fome of the fentiments 
really beautiful. The diftrefles of 
the children rather created mirth 
than forrow, owing to their being 
two! They were not exaétly ne- 
ceflary to the piece; and the intro- 
duGtion of children, when to hold 
an active part devolves apon them, 
is feldom, if ever, attended with 
fuccefs, Such forrows have much 
greater energy in defcription. The 
proceflion which clofes the Jaft aét is 
very exceptionable ; and indeed the 
whole epifode (for fo it may be call- 
ed) of the Steward’s Daughter 
(Mifs Daniels) appears to have 
been brought in to eke out the two 
acts. It has no connexion whatfo- 
ever with the piece, and ncither re- 
tards, accelerates, or influences, in 
the moft diftant degree, the de- 
nouement. 

Still, however, upon the whole, 
it is a pleafing and interefting per- 
formance. The aéting of Ellilton 
was uncommonly good ; feldom, in- 
deed; do we remember to have feen 
him to more advantage. Mifs Da- 
‘niels alfo acquitted herfelf with 
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great fuccefs, and fung delightfully. 
It was received ‘with pretty general 
approbation. 

We ftated in the commencement 
that this farce is the production of 
Mr. Dimond—popular report has 
likewife given itto Mr, Ellifton, We 
prefume not to decide ! 

W ednefday, Fuly 18. Foul Deeds 
will Rife; anew farce, by Mr. Ar- 
nold, fon of Dr. Arnold, the com- 
pofer (we believe). The charac- 
ters were thus reprefented : 
Mortimer. . . 
Henry Mortimer, 
Don Ramirez. . 
Ramble .. . 
ne & oe 
Paulo . . . 
Lorenza ... 
Grifelda .. . 

The fcene is laid in Madrid, and the 
circumfiances by which a loug perpe- 
trated murder is brought to light con- 
fiitute the tubject and incidents of the 
piece. The plot is extremely impro- 
bable, and uninterefting; two faults 
which are not compenfated by any wit 
er energy in the dialogue. The dif- 
ferent characters appear to act and 
fpeak without any apparent connexion 
with each other; and Don Ramirez, 
who has occalioned the murder of his 


alr. Chapman, 
Mr, De Camp. 
Mr. Archer. 

Mr. Bannitter, jun, 
Mr. Matthews, 
Mr. Palmer. 

Mails Daniels. 
Mrs. Harlowe. 


Verfes on Dr. Aikin’s “ Letters,” §c. 


own fifter and brother-in-law, walks 
very quietly away after detection, by 
obferving only that he has committed 
a very guilty aétion, and that his fu- 
ture life will in all probability we 
beg pardon: the gentleman, though 
perfectly well in the firft act, no fooner 
finds out that his * foul deeds have 
rifen,” than he takes it to heart, and 
informs hs friends that he ihall not 
live long. We may therefore fuppote 
that he very quietly gocs to die. 


The eharafer of Grifelda, an 
old duenna, is a molt difgufting ca- 
ricatura; the morbid offspring of a 
difordered fancy. Theauthor, doubt- 
Jefs, was aware that duennas and 
Spanifh intrigues are now fufficiently 
familiar to the ftage; but he fhould 
not have fought for novelty by tranf- 
forming the former into an affected 
coquette and a broad bottomed 
Dutch woman. Her marriage with 
Ramble was neither expected nor ap- 
proved of. 

The mufic was full as indifferent 
as the piece: Matthews fang a filly 
and indecent fong in the fecond act. 
It was received with great difappro- 
bation on the firft night, and we be- 
lieve it has fince been tacitly with- 
drawn, 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 


VERSES WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAF 
IN DR. AIKIN’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG 
LADY ON A COURSE OF ENGLISH 
POETRY. 

BY H. FLETCHER. 
O, little book, let Stella’s eyes 
On thy inftructive pages beam ;— 

And, veiling truth in fi¢tion’s guife, 
Teach her to love the poct’s dream: 

Bid her confefs its magic power, 

When Genius dares, in fancy’s ftolen 

hour, 
To virtue dedicate the moral theme. 


Be thou her guide, her footfteps lead, 
Where Infpiration’s blooming flowers 
Enamel Learuing’s cultur’d mead, 
Or deck Imagination’s bowers ; 


Where never-failing {prings fupply 
Their fitreams of life, and where an 
Smiles, like the tender Mufe, thro’ 
rainbow fhowers, 


Do thou feleét for Stella’s breaft 
The flowers that glow with brighteft 
hues; 
Her gentle heart, with fecling bleft, 
Shall wath their leaves in Pity’s 
dews. 
Olr! blofioms, cuil’d from gardens 
fair, 
Where lyres, unfeen, falute the mur- 
muring air, 
You'll find im Stella’s brealt another 
mute ! 
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Ode to Fancy. 


And point out Folly’s gaudy weeds, 
That hail with noxious breath the 
morn ; 
And Dulnefs, too, whofe poppy feeds 
O’er Cultivation’s fields are borne ;— 
The varnith’d fruit that tempts the eye, 
But mocks the touch—oh! hollow Flat- 
tery! 
And Envy’s nightthade feuc’d by Sa- 
tire’s thorn. 
And now explore the cyprefs grove, 
Whcere Sorrow wakes, with mournful 
firings, 
The verfe that tells of faithful love, 
And feeds the hopelefs flame it tings: 
As Stella’s eves the tear reveal, 
Teach her to pity, and the’ll learn to 
tecl ;— ‘ 
—So Muiic mounts to fympathetic 
{prings. 
Se 
MARY’s GRAVE, 
OU! you that thro’ this churchyard 
" itray, 
With heavy heart and footitep flow,— 
At Virtne’s tomb a moment ttay, 
And let the tear of pity flow. 


In this laft home, the dreary grave, 
The cold remains of Mary lie ; 
No laurels here their branclies wave, 
No gaudy itone attracts the eye. 


Yet brighter glories round her wait, 
That e’en to death a lutire give:— 
They mock th’ untimely hand of fate, 
And bid her virtues life furvive. 


The grateful heart each peafant bears 
For gifts by Pity’s hand bettow’d ; 
The widow's lighs, the orphan’s tears, 

Attend her to this lait abode. 


Her life was chafte, was pure as fhow, 
And, ah! like fnow,was thortly gone: 

Her heart could me!t at others’ woe, 
And bear with fortitude her own, 


Now, ftranger, go! life’s courfe purfue! 
And, as you plough its fiormy wave, 
May memory oit the tear renew, 
Which foftly dropt on——Mary’s 
grave! H. F. 
a 
EPIGRAM, TRANSLATED FROM THE 
GREEK, 1 
A FOOL, once o’errun with blood- 
thirty fleas, 
Strove, to no purpole, their rage to ap- 
peaie; 


By Dr. Glafe. 23 


At length of his wit, like many fools, 
vain, 

Tle fwore that the fleas thouldn’t bite 
him again: 

For he blew out the light, and bade ’em 
remark, 

They'd fee him no more, when left in 
the dark. H. F. 





EPIGRAM ON THE PHYSICAL AUTHOR OF 
AN ANNUAL REVIEW, 


WHEN Zoilus the critic was knock’d 
ou the head 

By his ftupid Review, which was heavy 
as lead, 

His fpirit detcended to Pluto’s dark 
thore, 

Where myriads of patients he’d fent 
jutt before. 

Thofe ghofts who remember’d th’ effect 
of his pills, 

And dreaded his"lancets, emetics, and 
fquilis, 

Now thought he was come to torment 
them anew, 

And add to their plagues in the regions 
below. 

Many authors who, too, by his wrath 
had been hurl’d, 

Or rather been ftarv’d, and fent out of 
the world, 

Who knew there was nothing but gall 
in his heart, 

And oft had experienc’d his cockatrice 
dart, 

Now join’d with the reft in a foul- 
moving prayer, 

That Pluto would not let the critic come 
there; 

When the Devil replied, with a horrible 
grin, 

“ Do you know what you afk?—He and 
“ Tare A-kin,” 





ODE TO FANCY, BY THE LATE JAMES 
GLASSE *, A.M. 


TO black defpair I bid adieu, 
And pale foreboding care ; 
For Fancy bids the gloom retire, 
And b ighteft feenes appear. 


High on her rapid wing I mount, 
And fly from pole to pole ; 

Undaunted fean a thoufand worlds, 
Thro’ boundlets fpace that roll. 


* We have been informed that the above has hitherto been unpublifhed, and that it is 
an authentic production of Dr, Glafle. Under thofe impreffions we give it a place in our 


Magazine, 
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¥en {nilinglope, that foothes our cares, 
And gilds the cloud of woe, 

Her pureft luftre mu& refign 
To Fancy’s brighter glow, 


Hope's faireft profpetts, fudden fears 
May wrap in midnight gloom, 

Bat Fancy’s trelds may {till be green, 
Her flowers for ever bloom. 


Wher falley Winter chills the year, 
And Summer’s tmiles are fed, 

When blafied groves and withei’d fields 
ky frawy robes are clad; 


Touclrd by her magic wand, again 
The tace of Nature blooms; 

Thro’ fragrant groves foft zephyrs play, 
And breathe their rich perfumes, 

Pleas'd, ou the banks of Rocknabad*, 
Thro’ jafinine bow’rs F ftray, 

With Hatiz plack the crimfon rofe, 
And cull the tulip gay. 


With him frequent the cooliug fhade, 
Where fain ft nymphe retire; 

Feel ev'ry traulport of his heart, 
And glow with all his fire. 
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With him T quaff the generous cups 
Where ruby’d neétar flows, 

And to the purple-bluthing wave 
With him confign my woes, 


Thus Fancy bids me ever finile, 
Aud laugh at mortal cares, 

Plucks from my breatt the dart of grief, 
And baniihes my fears. 

What tho’ her joys be light as air, 
And as a vilion fly? 

Man's choiceft bleffings, few at bett, 
Scarce bloffom ere they die. 


Swift rolls the filent tide of time, 
Which burries us along, 

And plunges in Oblivion’s flood 
The butet of the throng. 


As clouds we rife and difappear, 
The {port of ev’ry gale, 

And flipp’ry is the path we tread 
Thro’ Lite’s contracted vale. 


Then, Fancy, let me ever fly 
Where brighteit protpects rife; 
And when on earth the fcene is dark, 
O! waft me to the thies, 
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Patent to Mr. Penton for an Improve- 
ment on Lamps, commonly called Ar- 
gend’s Lamps. 

vp its imprevement confifis in a new 

mode of raifing and lowering the 
cotton wick, and, initead of perform- 
ing the'e operations by a rack and. pi- 
nion or wire, achain and pulley are ap- 
plied. Inticad of the chain, catgut, 
thread, or any other flexible material, 
may be.ufed. 
Patent to Mr. Thomajon for an im- 
proved Mode of making Pikes. 
Tris pike is called by the mventor 
the flagrante bello pike, and the inven- 
tion conlilts in the principle of protra- 
fion, or of puthing cut the blade from 
the ttailf at the time when it is required 
for action. ‘Yo deicribe the mechanitin 
would require plates, but as the pro- 
truded part may by this contrivance 
he made.of any length, the initrument 
:wemus Very well Caiculated for the pur- 


AND LITERATURE; 
With Notices re/peciing Men of Letiers. 


pofe, The pike may he made of any 
metal, or hard fubitance, and to any 
length. We thould be glad to know 
whether they are ufed by any body of 
men, as, by tie fmall {pace they would 
occupy, they feem very well calculated 
to be kept in towns and villages, and 
men might be exercifed to ufe them 
with great facility, 

Patent to Mr. Freemantle for Improve- 
ments in the Confiruétion of Steam 
Engines. 

Tue fir improvement confifts in 
making the tteam cylinder fo, that the 
diameter of the bore thall be about e- 
qual to the length of the firoke, and thus 
the fri¢tion will be ‘reduced; for the 
force of the engine being proportioned 
to the capacity of the eylinder, which 
is as the {quare of the diameter multi- 
plied into the length, and the friction 
being only as the diameter maltiphed 
into the length, it follows, that in twe 


* Celebrated by the beautiful Perfian poet Hafiz, 
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cylinders of the fame length the fric- 
tion will be in proportion to the diame- 
ter, and in two cylinders of the fame 
capacity the friction will be leait in the 
thorteft cylinder; for the friction in- 
creates ouly as the diameter, but the 
capacity as the fquare of the diameter. 
In a cylinder, therefore, of this form, 
the fieam, having lefs furface. during its 
action, will fuffer lefscondeniation from 
without, and be lets expentive thau the 
one in common ule, 

The next improvement is in the pa- 
rallel motion, which depends on the 
application to practice ot a very fimple 
geometrical propotition. Let a right 
line be moved upon another right line, 
in fuch a manner that the middle of the 
firft ftraight line fhall defcribe the are 
of a circle whofe radius is equal to halt 
the length of the firit line, and whofe 
center is in the fecond line; then, 
whillt one end of the firft line is de- 
feribing part of the fecond line, the 
other end ef the firft line fhall move in 
a line perpendicular to the fecond line. 
The truth of this propofition will appear 
to any one who gives himfelf the trou- 
ble of making the figure. For two tri- 
angles will be formed, The bafe of 
she firfi being the {pace defcribed 
on the fecond line, and the two fides 
being the one half of the firtt line, 
and the other the radius of the circular 
arc, confequently this triangle will be 
ifotceles. In the fecond triangle, one 
fide will be the fpace_defcribed by the 
other end of the firft line, and the two 
fides will be, one the one half of the 
firit line, the other the radius as before; 
conlequentiy, this triangle will be alfo 
ifefceles, Thefe two triangles will be in 
a third triangle, which is compofed of 


.the firft line, the fecond line, and the 


{pace defcribed by the other end of the 
firft line; confequently the angle be- 
tween the fecond line, and the {pace 
defcribed by the other end of the firtt 
line, will be a right angle; fince it is 
made of two angles whote fum is equal 
to the two other angles of the triangle. 

By an eafy proeeis, the point at 
the top of a bar is thus moved in a 
ftraight line, and, confequently, the 
pitton-rod, connected with it, mutt move 
parallel, If a votatory motion is re- 
quired, this may be produced by con- 
necting the end of the bar to the crank, 
by any of the ufual methods. 

The condenfer, inftead of being a cy- 
linder, is a parallelopiped, and the cold 
— is applied to the outlide of it, in 
Tou. If. 


nye en erg 
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fuch a way as to canfe a much greater 
number of particles to come in contaét 
with the external furface of the con- 

denfer than in any method yet pracuf. 

ed. The double air-pump is fimplified, 

and the cold water-pump improved, by 

placing an air vetlel fo as to communik 

cate with the atcending column of wa- 

ter immediately below the tower valve 

of the pump, but it is difficult to ex- 

plain thete without figures. An engine 

upon this conttruction, of a twenty-horfe 

power, is erected at Bedworth near Co- 

ventry, and is faid to aniwer exceed- 

ingly well: at any rate, every perfon 

who employs fieam engines wiil do well 

to confider thefe improvements, which 

are proofs of very great ingenuity. 

Mr, Frend, in his work on Patriot- 
ifin, dedicated to the Volunteers of the 
united kingdom, has fuggetited fome im- 
portant confideratious on the exercife 
of the volunteers; and among them 
fome improvements on the mode of 
firing at targets. A gentleman of the 
Tenth Regiment of the London Volun- 
teers caught one of the hints, and has 
contrived a very ingenious method of 
making a moveable figure pats before 
the mound. The whole apparatus does 
not coft five fhillings. ‘The figure of a 
foldier is painted on canvafs, which is 
drawn by ropes moving on pullies fixed 
on two thort poles, or iticks. Thea 
paratus of ropes and canvafs wale 
icarcely more than a common umbrella. 
The plan has been tried at the Mont- 
pellier Gardens, and, when univerfally 
adopted, will give a decilive fuperiority 
to our Volunteers in ball firing. 

Tue Univerfity of Cambridge is pre- 
paring to avail itfelf of Lord Stan- 

rope’s ftereotypes. Already feveral 
poges have been fet up of an Englith 
‘ettament; and correct editions of the 
clafiics may be expeéted from the Uni- 
verlity prefs, Porfon, it is faid, will 
fuperintend the edition of the Greek 
Tettament, and Maltby that of Homer. 

We mentioned fome time ago, that 
the Mayor of Canterbury had receivéd 
the fum of ten guineas, to be diftributed 
in prizesto the bett proficientsin writing, 
bemg young perfons under fixteen years 
of age. In confequence of this, a num- 
ber of young perions met, on the 14th 
of June, at the Guildhall of that city, 
and wrote each a copy of a paflagé in 
the New Teftament, pointed out to 
them by the Mayor; and their copies 
were placed before Mr. Goddard, the 


writing-matter of Chrii’s Hofpital, for 
OL 
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his determination. He adjudged the 
prizes in the following manner: The 
firtt prize to John Martin; the fecond 
to W. Luckhurft; the third to Thomas 
Wood; the fourth to Charles Smih; 
the tifth to William Smithfon; the fixth 
» Charles Ellis; the feventh to Henry 
Morley. The young perfons in general, 
as well thofe who have as thole who 
have not obtained prizes, have done 
themfelves credit upon this occation, 
Tue Edinburgh Highland Society 
has offered the following premiums for 
efiays. 1, Sixty pounds fur one on the 
properties and ufes of peat-mofs; firft 
as foil, and fecondly on the beit me- 
thods of converting it into manure, il- 
luftrated by actual experiments, 2, 
Thirty guineas on the mot proper fea- 
fon and beft methods of gathering and 
afcertaining the qualities of rye-grafs 
and clover-feeds, and on the profits to 
be expected from crops of rye-grafs, or 
clovers raifed for feed. 3. Twenty 
guineas on the native plants, particu- 
larly graffes, mott deferving of culture, 
for herbage, for pafiure, or hay; diftin- 
guilhing the foil and climate retpectively 
adapted to them, and the tame and 
manner of colleéting their feeds, or of 
otherwife propegating them; noticing 
the different fpecies preferred by cattle, 
horfes, and dheep. 4, Fifteen guineas 
for unfisers to thete queftions:—tlow 
far do frotts and degrees of cold totaliy 
prevent the farther nliiogand ripeningof 
corp,partucularly oats? [nu whatitagesare 
the worlt effects to be apprehended? 
What are the itages of growth and 
ripenels? What are the ftages of wea- 
ther and other circumftances in which 
corn, and purticularly oats, are. ren- 
dered uniit for feed? and how can the 
point of ditiinction between good and 
bad feed be afcertained? 5, Fifty gui- 
neas on the accidents to which theep 
are liable, particularly the braxy and 
the rot; their varieties, and means of 
preventing or curing them, 6. Twenty- 
five guincas on a cheap method of 
making from rock falt, falt fprings, or 
fea water, a pure falt, equal tu the 
Dutch retined falt for curig fish, 7, 
Twenty guineas on an effectual and 
cheap method of puritying foreign or 
Britith falt, fo as to make it equal to 
the Dutch tithery falt, 8. Ten guineas 
oa the plauts fit for making bedges 
that thrive beft in high and expoted, 
and alfo in maritime fituations or poor 
foils, and the beit_ methods of training 
them as hedves for inclofure. 9. On 
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the nature, caufe, and prevention of 
the appearance {fo hurtful to the lariz 
in Scotland, The etfays, all but thofe 
for the tecond or third prizes, to be der 
livered in on or before the 20th of 
November 1804; thofe for the tecond 
and third prizes, on or before the 20th 
of November 1805, ; 

Mr. R. Knight bas invented a very 
ufeful apparatus for. preparing ,fluoric 
acid, and, by means of it, etching on 
glafs. The part of the glafs not to be 
affected by the acid is varnithed over, 
and, from the well-known property of 
the fluoric acd, it will affect the glafs 
as foon as it comes in contact with it. 

Mr. Buchanan, Vice Provott of the 
New College, Calcutta, has remitted 
fourteen hundred guineas, to be diftri- 
buted in prizes in the univerfities of 
the kingdam, A bundred pounds, in 
confequence, will be given at Cam- 
bridge, for the beit Englith profe differ- 
tation on. the beit means of civilizing 
the fubjects of the Britith empire in In- 
dia, and of diffuling the light of the 
Chriltian religion throughoutthe eaftern 
world. Sixty pounds will be given for 
the beft Englifh poem on the reitoratioa 
of learning in the eatt, Mastersof arts, 
and perilous of fuperior degree, may be 
candidates for the above prizes. ‘Twenty- 
five pounds fur the bett Latin ode on 
the following fubjeét, Collegium Ben- 
galenie; and an equal fum for the bett 
Greek ode on the following. fubject: 
yiveclw Qws. For both thefe prizes, ba- 
chelors of arts and under graduates 
may be candidates. The matters’ com- 
politions are to be delivered in on or 
before the firft of December next: the 
bachelors compofitions on or before 
the tenth day of O¢tober. The prize 
compotitionsare to be printed in quarto, 
and a copy of each is to be prefented 
to the Univertity of Oxford, to the Col- 
leges of Eton, Weftminiter, and Wins 
cheiter, and to the Charter-houfe 
School. 

A NeW edition of the General Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, enlarged to eigh- 
teeu volumes, 8vo, is bow preparing for 
the prels. 

A. new Encyclopedia is in a courfe 
of publication at Paris, Three volumes 
in 8vo have been already pyblithed, 
and the work will probably extend to 
eighteen volumes. The editors make 
mott bitter complaints of the fiate af 
literature and {cience in France, which 
threatens the empire with the lofs both 
of liberty and civilifation, 
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Captain Greene, on the Bengal 
{tablifhment, has circulated propotals 
for publithing by fubfcriptiou, m fix 
volumes quarto, a tranilation from the 
Pertian of a chronological, biographi- 
cal, and theological Hiftory of the pri- 
maryand fubtequent Ages of the World; 
carctully compiled by Mehhommed, 
fon of Javade Shah. The price of each 
volume is to be 21 15s. 

Mr. Mitford’s work on the Harmony 
of Language is in great rorwardnefs, 

Mr. Granger's manutcript collections 
for a continuation of his Biographical 
Hatory of ‘England are preparing for 
publication under the care of Mr. 
Noble. 

A noRTICULTURALSociety, confilling 
of feveral noblemen and gentlemen, 1s 
ettabhthed at Hatchard’s in Piccadilly. 
We thould recommend, as a judicious 
addition to its numbers, at leait an e- 
qual quantity of practical gardeners, 
In this, as in every other fociety of a 
fimilar nature, the public derives not 
nearly the advantages that might be 
expected, fromthe faltidious nicety of 
the men of mere theory. 

Tur comfort of travellers aud the 
improvement of the inhabitants are 
now very much encouraged in all the 
great towns and many of the fmall 
town in Germany. A place is titted-up, 
and.fometimes a fuite of rooms, where 
tle newfpapers, reviews, and philoto- 
phical publications of Germany, Italy, 
France, England, . Ruflia, -and other 
fiates, may be confulted. All firangers 
have tree accets to them. One of this 
kind was opened at Bamberg this year, 
to which the fovereign and many pri- 
vate perfons have contributed largely. 
Thefe inftitutions are not fufficiently 
encuuraged in this land. 

Tne declination of the needle, which 
at Thouloufe in 1770, was 18° 59’, and 
in 1780, 20° 15’, and in 1790, 21° 5’, 
was, on-the 21tt of March, this year, 
obierved to be 219 43’. 

By experiments on the velocity of 
the Galvanic fluid lately made by Vaf 
fali-andi, tt appears that the fluid of a 
pile of twenty-five pairs of plates tra- 
verled forty-two feet and a half uf gold 
cord in a fecond, and with a pile of fifty 
pairs it paffed along a copper wire 
plated with filver 1151 feet in length in 
an iniiant, or time not to be meafured, 

Tue clafs of phyfical and mathemati- 
cal feiences of the National Inititute,has 
been very ufefully employed in invetti- 
gating the various methods of ditiufect- 
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ing air. Itappears from them, that the 
oxygenated muriatic acid may be conti- 
dered as the mottefficacious and eafy of 
application: that muriatic acid gas, 
ditengaged from muriate of foda by iul- 
phuric acid, may be uted with great con- 
tidence, efpecially in Jarge buildings: 
that the nitric vapour, difengaged with- 
out the application of heat trom nitrate 
of pot-ath by fulphuric acid, has much 
efficacy, but is iefs cxpantible, and 
may be preferable where the ftate 
of the lungs requires particular atten- 
tion: the gas formed by burning ful- 
phur, though hurtful to retpiration, is 
excellent for wearing apparel and other 
infected fubftances ; and that the acetic 
and vegetable acids are ethicacious only 
when employed in the form of lotions, 

To dilengage the muriati¢ acid gas 
by means of fulphuric acid, the propor- 
tion of muriate, toda, and of tulphuric 
acid is 15 of the firft to 12 of the lat- 
ter. The talt is fuppofed to be in a 
{tate a little humid, and the {fpecific 
gravity of the acid to that of water’is 
as 17to 10. Many excellent remarks 
are conta ned in the report of the com- 
mittee appointed to examine this fub- 
ject; which propofes to the clafs to recom- 
Incnd to government, Lit, to decree, that 
acid fumigations be regularly made in 
the lazarettos, and all the wards of 
civil aud military hofpitals, and in thofe 
of the hofpitals for the children of the 
country, and in the navy ; and fecondly, 
to enjoin the proteflors of chemical me- 
dicine, and of the veteriuary fchools, 
to give their pupils every year a practi- 
cal lecture upon the means of removing 
infection. 

Bartuotpr has given an interefting 
memoir in the Annales de Chimie vt 
{poutancous inflammations, under ten 
heads. 1. Confiderable fri¢tion, 2, 
The action of the fun, 3. The difen- 
gagement of caloric, produced in fub- 
{tances not combuttible, which coifimu- 
nicates fuch a heat to uear combuttible 
bodies, as may caufe inflammation by 
contact with the air, 4, The fermenta- 
tion of animal and vegetable tubftances 
in large mafies. 5, The accumulation 
of wool, cotton, and other animal and 
vegetable fubitances, covered with an 
oily matter, 6, The boiling of linfeed 
oil for printers’ black. 7. The torre- 
faction of various vegetable fubliances, 
8. The difengaging of fulphurated and 
photphorated hydrogen gas in feveral 
natural operations, which, by mere 
contact with atmofpheric air, becomes,as 
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in the cafe of ignis fatuus, inflammable, 
and may ealily fet combuitibles on fire. 
9, The phofphorate of lime and pot- 
alh, formed in the preparation of char- 
coal, which, when wetted, forms phof- 
phorated hydrogen gas, and, by contact 
with atmofpheric air, may inflame and 
fet fire to the charcoal. 10, The phof- 
phorus formed fometimes in the con- 
verfion of wood into charcoal, which 
does not inflame {pontaneoufly in the 
ufual fiate of the air, but may produce 
a detonativn with nitrates, or metallic 
oxides, to which the oxygene adheres 
feebly. Thefe remarks are particularly 
ufeful to the inbabitants of the coun- 
try, to put them upon their guard in the 
laying up of various commodities. 
Amonc the mechanical inventions of 
Mr, Fyot, late Profetlor of Mathema- 
tics, was found a pulley, by which a 
weight may be raifed without rifque of 
the cords flipping. It is made in form 
of a cylinder, with a groove, and thick- 
nefs of the common pulley, and is fixed 
into an arm with two pivots. On each 
fide of the arm is a {mail piece of wood, 
forming 2 narrow pailage for the cord, 
and projeéting on the fide oppofite to 
that in which they touch the cylinder, 
They have grooves, beginning at a cer- 
tain diflance from the center, and are 


made rough in the inner furface, that 
they may better hold the cord. A fork, 
moving on pivots, is prefied by a firing 
againft the two pieces of the wood, fo 
that each of its teeth enters the grooves 


made for them. When the cord is 
pulled the ufual way, the fork is no ob- 
ftacle to the motion of the pulley, but, 
prefiing againit the projecting parts of 
the wood, it keeps the cord tight in its 
artificial paflage, and prevents it from 
flipping, while the pulley is ttopped by 
the teeth of the fork fixmg themfelves 
in the groove. 

Tue expenditure of the Royal Inftitu- 
tion for the year 1803, was 1578! 6s 5d. 
Three proprietors have been added to 
the lift, three life fubicribers, 175 an- 
nual fubfcribers, and 242 ladies and 
young perions, fubfcribing to the lec- 
tures only. The fum received for thefe 
fubicriptions, from 1ft of January to 
31ft of March, 1804, amounted to 
1902112s, The laboratory has been 
enlarged to a fize of 48} feet by 344 
feet; proper furnaces and accummo- 
dations for an audience have been pro- 
vided, The collection of m'nerals con- 
fiits of more than three thoujand {peci- 
mens, The library is increafed, and 
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particularly by the purchafe of that of 
Mr, Aftle for a thoufand guineas. Of 
the fum of 48461 15s, fubicribed to the 
library, 2071 11s has been expended on 
the room, 471 15s 6d in falaries, and 
25591 10s 4d on books. 

Tux fituations of places in Germany 
will foon be tftablithed, by means of 
the Baron Von Zach’s plan, to a great 
degree of accuracy. His firit tation 
was on Mount Brochen, at the beight 
of five hundred and fifty toifes, whence 
he made fignals with gunpowder, which 
were feen at the diftance of thirty-three 
leagues. Aftronomers were ttationed 
in various places, with fextants, artiti- 
cial horizons, chromatic telefcopes, 
and chronometers; who were able to 
take correfponding heights within half 
a fecond; and they obferved by their 
chronometers the tignals made by night 
and day at convenientimoments. Half 
a pound of gunpowder only was exe 
ploded each time, which in the ‘day 
was feen by a telefcope magnifying 
twenty times at the diftance of thirty- 
three leagues, and at night, at nearly 
that diftance by the naked eye. 

A Person who, from his enquiry into 
the hiftory of teletcopes, is afluredly dif- 
tinguithed for his {cientific knowledge ; 
and one of thofe for whom the benefits 
of a national mufeum are particularly 
defigned, obferves, in a note to his work, 
that on the advertifement relative to 
the means of accefs to the Britifh Mu- 
feum, he had called at the porter’s lodge 
for the papers which were ttated to be 
there ready for delivery. On the firit 
time of calling, he was told by a girl, 
and on the fecond time by a middle- 
aged woman, that no fuch papers had 
ever cume to the lodge. We truft that 
this was merely a miftake ; though we 
recollect, that, when we called, we were 
directed to the library, and the papers 
did not feem to have been prepared 
in the manner that the occafion re- 
quired. The Mufeum has made an ap- 
plication to parliament for fixteen thou- 
fand pounds; and it certainly belongs 
tothe nation. ‘The means of accets to 
it cannot he made too eafy; and, in 
this refpect, we fhould not feruple to 
improve from our enemies, where the 
facility of accefs to every public initi- 
tution afionifhes every Englifhman. 

Mr. Edward Williams, generally 
known by the name of the Welth Bard, 
is preparing for the prefs a new edition 
of his Poems; to which will be added, 
a few antient Welfh melodies, 
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Mr. Thelwall’s work on the Phyfio- 
logy of Elocution will be accompanied 
with a new edition of Mr, Jofhua 
Steele’s Treatife on the Meafure and 
Melody of Speech, and fome improve- 
ments on his mode of notation, Mr, 
Thelwall’s lectures on elocution are to 
be repeated at Liverpool in the autumn, 
and are expected. to commence in the 
winter feafun in town, where he pur- 
pofes to give private inftruction on elo- 
cution, 

Prazzr, of Palermo, who difcovered 
the new planet known by his name, 
has publithed a catalogue of nearly 
feven thoufand ftars, each obferved fe- 
veral times with excellent inftruments, 
and calculatedand reduced to the year 
1800. 

Latanpe gives for the year 1800, 
for the obliquity ot the ecliptic, 239 
93', which, in the year year 1750, was 
determined by Bradley, Lacaille, and 
Mayer, to be 23° 28’ 18”,5: the fecu- 
lar decreafe of 42”, thus given, is pre- 
ferred by Jerome Lalande. Matkelyne 
gives for the obliquity 23° 27’ 57", 
and Piazzi found it to be by his obfer- 
vations 23° 27' 56”,6. The academy 
of Berlin has propofed as the fubject 
of a prize for the year 1806 the deter- 
mination of the shligaity of the eclip- 
tic both by theory and oblervation. 

Bovvarp has made at the Luxem- 
burgh, at Paris, an excellent meridian 
for mean time; and Le Paute erected 
in the Inftitute, on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, a beautiful clock, which will ferve 
as a regulator. 

Detamsre has re-conftructed tables 
of the fun, and increafed the map 
of Venus, which he employed in 1792 
in the ratio of 92 to 104, and dimi- 
nifhed that of Mars in the ratio of 100 
to 72. 

Tue French government is about to 
eftablifh its miffion to Ghina, from 
which great utility is expected, both in 
political and {cientilic relations. An 
eminent aftronomer is to be employed 
upon this occation. 

Tut Duke of Brunfwick has refolv- 
ed on building an obfervatory at Brunf- 
wick, under the infpection of Baron de 
Zach, who has been thither for that 
purpofe. 

Tue injunction of the Court of 
Chancery, obtained at the fuit of the 
two Univerfities, to prohibit the fale 
in England of bibles printed in Scot- 
land, has been confirmed in the Houfe 
of Lords, 


Tye ftate of popery in France may 
be judged by the addrefs of the Bifhop 
of Amiens to his dioceie, to procure a 
fubfcription for the education of young 
perfons defigned for holy orders. He 
fiates that fixty priefts have died in his 
diecefe fince his appointment, and that 
he is at a lofs to fill their places. He 
looks forward to times of ignorance 
and darknefs, when the churches will 
be flanding, but no prieft to officiate ; 
when all charity will be loft among 
men, and there will be a total cefla- 
tion of religion, Of five thoufand va- 
cant livings in France, there are not, 
he ftates; fifty proper perions to fill the. 
vacancy, Papiits have forty, fifty, and 
fometimes fixty miles to travel to a 
church ; and the good bithop is earnett 
in his prayers, that the heart of the 
emperor may be turned to convert his 
prytanéums and military f{chools into 
religious feminaries. ‘The true way to 
reftore religion would be to give the peo- 
ple bibles and prayer books in their 
own language, and to teach them the 
truths of chriftianity; not the dark non- 
fenfe of the dark ages, 

Mr, Wilkins, of Caius College, 
Cambridge, is employed on a very ele- 
gant publication on the Antiquities of 
that part of Italy, antiently called 
Magna Grecia, aud now forming part 
of the kingdom of Naples. Having 
had the advantage of in{peéting thee 
remains himfelf, he is expected to fet 
forth in the beft manner the remains 
of Grecian architeéture at Syracufe, 
Azwyenhem, and Segeftuin, the tem- 
ples at Pcefium, and fragments of twa 
temples at Malta. 

Tue ladies may be glad to hear that 
the inflammability of their muitlin 
drefles may be prevented by rinfing 
them in alum water, made by difiolv- 
ing a lump of alum about the fize of a 
hen’s egg in a quart of water. The 
experiment may be eatiily tried on a 
{mall piece of mutlin fo preparetl, and 
comparing the difficulty with which it 
is burnt, with the eafe that an unpre- 
pared piece of muilin takes fire, and is 
confuimed. 

From the refearches made at Oft- 
um by the Pope’s orders, a great dil- 
covery of coins and pillars has been 
made. The coins are of the times 
chiefly of Trajan and Adrian, ' 

Tue liberty of the prets in Holland 
is now reftrained by a French com- 
miffary. ' 

Tut King of Denmark has granted 
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to the honfe of Gruner and Co, the 
privilege of expediting, by poit, the 
Sound lift, or litt of thips, with parti- 
culars belonging to them that have 
pafied the Sound. Foreign merchants 
will thus have an opportunity of ob- 
taining, ata trifling expepce, very im- 
portant intelligence, 
‘Tne krench, who were the firtt in- 
troducers of the telegraph into ule, 
have {uggelted au cafy mode of corre- 
{ponding at adiiiance by means of a 
teleicope and the motions of the arms. 
‘Two perfons, who with to communi- 
cate intelligence to each other, agree 
upon the pla es on which tl ey are to 
fiand for the fake of a conterence.— 
Various potitious of the arms corre- 
jjond with letters in the alphabet, and 
others with the ftops, ‘To make the 
objecis more vilible, the perfons may 
have fiicks in their hands. ‘This eaty 
method may he applied towards other 
objects. Juttead of the arms of a per- 
jon, ahoule may be made the object, 
and the windows, by opening or fhut- 
ting them, ip various ways may prefent 
the letters, Flags at the tops of 
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churches may anfwer the fame pur- 
pofe; and in a country where there is 
danger of invation, various eaiy me- 
thods:might be devifed, by which the 
motion of the enemy’s troops might ke 
made known to a commander at the 
diftance of a hundred miles with the 
utmott facility in lefs than half an 
hour. 

Mr. Von Humbolit, the celebrated 
traveller and philofopher, is taid to 
have fallen a facr.fice to the yellow 
fever at Acapuleo: and the profeffor 
Pallas, who has fo much enriched the 
world by his botanical and mmeralo- 
gical labours, died lately at Achmeta- 
chet, in Crim Tartary. 

Tue Prince of Wales having obtain- 
ed permiilion from the King of Naples, 
has employed with great fuecets fome 
literary perions in unfold ng and tran 
feribing manutcriptsditcove red at Pom- 
peii. ‘Tie literary world is in anxivus 
expectation of the important refults to 
be derived from Britith indutiry and 
learning, which have far furpatled the 
preceding attempts of the natives of= 
Italy. 
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F®: ANCE continues to be the great 
object on which the attention of: 


Europe is fixed. The change from a 
republican to an imperial form of go- 
vermnent is adopted with the utmolt 
eale by that fickle nation; and more 
are faid to have voted in favour of it 
than for the permanence of the conful- 
iip. One perion in Europe might ne 
turally be expected to proteft againit 
the change, and fiyling himfelf Lewis the 
Tighteenth, he is faid tohave ufed that 
language, which we are accultomed to 
hear from a crowned head, but which 
to thofe who have emancipated them- 
felves from their tubjection to his houfe 
mult ap pear puerile and ridiculous. — 
‘he Freuch ofticial paper has given the 
protelt, as coming from the Count de 
Lille, and he is confidered in the fame 
light as the fon and yrandfon of James 
the Second were by the Englifh nation. 
Since the authority of Buonaparte as 
conful was acknowledged Ly our go- 
vernment, and peace was made with 
hm, the Count de Lille caw have no 
pretenfions to regal authority in our 
eyes, unlefs le acquires fufficient force 
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to place himfelf upon the throne; and 
he mutt fubinit to that fatal nec retiity 
which rules the defiiny of antient 
houfes, as well as of the meanett 
cottages. 

The Count protefis againft all ‘the 
illegal proces dings in France, from the 
time of holding the fiates-general to 
the prefent moment; cvnfiders himicif 
as accountable to all the monarchs of 
Europe ; declares himfelf incapable of 
betraying the common caule, m which 
he is united with them, and calls on 
them, by aflitting him, to put an end to 
thofe dangerous principles that the fe- 
nate of ‘France has dared to publith. 
Unfortunate man ! What might be ad- 
vanced at the head of a hundred thou- 
fand men in arms, and would then res 
ceive, at leat outwardly, univerfal ac- 
quielcence, 1s held in contempt, when 
coming from an obfcure corner: it car- 
ries in its face the fentiments only of 

fingle individual. He may protett 
againft the acts of a nation, juft as 
James the Second did againtt thote of 
the Euglifh nation; but James did 
more than pr tefti—he ventured his 
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perfon on his former territory, and 
held, fur a time, the crown in fuipente 
between himfelf and his alverfary, 

Unfortunately alto for the Count, he 
connects his caufe with that of other 
fovereigns, not confldering that hiftory 
unfolds the real truth—that the cou- 
nection of fovercigns is fickle —and 
that they are bound by ties in their re- 
fpective nations, which prevent them 
from rendering, if they withed it, ai- 
fiftance to each other in their mutual 
ditt f:s. Betides, the Count protetts 
againti the illegal acts, as he calls them, 
ot France in its national aifemblies, 
not reflecting, that, however bad their 
conduct has been, that was the firft ap- 
pearance of conilitutional government 
the nation had feen for many years; 
and to the fuppreffion of the ftates- 
general by his family may be dated the 
origin of its ruin, The danger of the 
principles publithed by the fenate of 
[rance may be allo doubted. Europe 
felt no alarm at a timilar transfer of 
power by the Convention at our revo- 
lution; and the very name of emperor 
dates its origin to popular acclama- 
tions. The proteit, then, is weak in it- 
telf'; and the writer, in endeavouring 
to muke his a common caufe with 
kings, has forgotten to throw out thofe 
baits, by which the people, through 
whom alone the reftoratjon could be 
effected, might be feduced to his in- 
teretis. 

Moreau was declared to be impli- 
cated in the confpiracy, but his ten- 
tence was commuted by the Emperor 
into that of banifhment to America.— 
Thus he has removed trom France his 
mott formidable rival, and efcaped that 
odium which the death of to beloved a 
geueral might have excited. 

‘The proceedings in the French trials 
appear fingular to us, who are accul- 
tomed, and with great reafon, to re- 
vere the forms in our courts of juitice ; 
but it is rather fingular that our pa- 


pers fhould have been fo vehement on: 


the fuppoted infliction of torture to 
extort evidence, when the atrocities in 
Ireland have been fo numerous, and 
the tortures there u‘ed, at which hu- 
inanity thudders, have uot received the 
reprobation of a Byitifh legiflature. 
The Ruflian minitter at Paris is the 
ovly perfon who lias made any repre- 
{entation to the Emperor on the feizure 
ef the Duke of Enghien, and the vio- 
Jation of the German territory. He 
expreiies the allouithment aad concern 
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of his mafter at the event at Ettea- 
heim, and its melancholy refult, which 
are not to be reconciled with the prin- 
ciples of juitice and propriety held fa- 
cred amgng nations, and which his 
Rutfian Majefty has coniidered as his 
duty to notify to the Diet in his cha- 
racter as guarantee and mediator of 
the peace. Buonaparte’s antwer has 
not been given; but it is faid to have 
been very laconic; and, in intimating 
that France did not interpote on the 
aflaflination of the late Emperor, to 
have pointed out to the Ruilian court 
the impropriety of alluding to an exe- 
cution in the capital of another country, 

The great power of France on the 
continent naturally leads every one to 
look up to the leaft hints from Paris 
as of great importance, and every 
change which it thould fuggett feems to 
be almott accompliihed. What isto be 
done with Italy is ftill uncertain: re- 
port gives Parma to Lucien. Bona- 
parte, under the title of Grand Duke ; 
by jome he is made a king, Naples is 
to undergo a change; and the Pope, 
lofing all temporal power, is to become 
only a ipiritual chief. 

It muit give pleafure to every one 
that has a regard for real religion, that 
two protefiant minilters have been in- 
ftalled at Marieilles. Not that any 
countenance is requilite or detirable 
for their religion from the ftate, but 
this is a proof of the alteration in pub- 
lic opinion fince the detefiable crucl- 
ties exercifed by Louis the Fourteenth 
on all who were not attached to, or 
would not pretend an attachment to 
his fuperitiuon. If the protettants are 
zealous in preaching the faith as it is 
delivered in the fcriptures, and, incul- 
cating the great balis of their opinions, 
that the bible, and the bible only, con- 
tains the religion of protettants, they 
have every reaion to expect that, after 
the impretlion made on their country- 
men by their late calamities, a zeal for 
true religion may take place of ail the 
cnormities that have defolated. their 
unhappy country. ; 

Germany prefents to us little but 
the ulual difpntes that take place be- 
tween its princes on territorial arranges 
ments. The mauifetio of the Emperor 
of Rafiia, on the violation of territory 
in the feizure of the Duke of Enghien, 
has prodyced little or no fentation ; 
nor could it be expected to have any 
effect, when the elector, who had the 
greateit caufe ty cuimplam, was agalait 
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any remonftrance on the fubje&. De- 
clarations and counter-declarations 
have patfed between the King of Den- 
mark and the Duke of Oldenburgh, 
which will afford, of courfe, employ- 
ment to the lawyers of Ratifbon; and 
the Baron of Reden has entered a pro- 
tet with refpe¢t to the territory of 
Bentheim, which the King of England 
holds, or rather did hold, as a fecurity: 
and which, by meaus of the French, 
the Count of Bentheim feems willing 
to appropriate to himfelf. As the em- 
pire perceives with indifference’ the 
poffeflion the electorate of Hanover by 
the French troops, it feems of little 
ufe to conteft the rivyht to inferior 
territories, efpecially as it is now un- 
certain in what manner the French 
mean to difpofe of all that belonged to 
the King of England in Germany, 

The Turkith enipire remains in the 
fame ftate as before; but it has loft a 
very confiderable perfonage, whofe 
character has been the fubject of many 
remarks, and probably its effeéts have 
been much exaggerated. Independant 
in great meafure of the Porte, Dgiez- 
zar Pache might be compared as to in- 
fluence and authority to one of the 
ele¢tors of Germany. He was the 
feudal lord of a great diftriét around 
him, and fuperitition added weight to 
the authority he had obtained by his 
talents. His death transfers his do- 
minions to another feudal lord, whote 
power will depend much on himfelf, 
‘The Pacha of Aleppo is faid to have 
been defignated by the Grand Signior 
to the vacant Pachalich; and as 
Dgiezzar does not feem to have brought 
up any perfon to be heir to his dig- 
nity, he may gain poffetiion of the poft 
without violence, and fix bimfelf in the 
ufual ftate of independénce with re- 
fpect to the fupreme authority. 

In Arabia the commotions excited 
by Ebd-el-Wachub have not ceafed. 
His followers contunue to carry devat- 
tation in various direttions, and feem 
inclined to propagate their new opi- 
nions exactly in the fame manner as 
the impottor whofe religion they op- 
pofe. They retain the belief of one 
God, but reject the authority of Ma- 
homet: and as far as robbers and 
plunderers have opinions, they are 
thus brought nearer to chriitianity than 
the reft of their Arabian neighbours, 
The fatal error they retain which has 
ftigmatifed both Chriftians and Maho- 
metans for many ages. They allow of 
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the propagation of religious opinions 
by force; an opinion which has coft 
the lives of many millions, eftablithed 
inquifitions, fet man at variance with 
his neighbour on the moft trifling oc- 
cafions, and prevented m every coun- 
try, almoft, m which chrittiamty has 
been made known, the good effetts 
which it is calculated to produce. The 
United States of America are in great 
meature free from this taint; and, -if 
no mittaken policy thould alter their 
pretent difpohtions, the bitternefs of 
religious zcal, which operates fo much 
in Kurope, will at the end of this cen- 
tury be unknown in that country. 

ln the American States peace and 
union prevail in a very great degree. 
The government has conduéted itfelf 
fo well, that there is every reafon to 
believe that Mr. Jefferfon at. the entu- 
ing election will be re-intiated in his 
pretidency. The country 1s divided in- 
to two parties, the Federalifts and the 
Jacobins; the latter term not being 
ufed in the atrocious fenfe it bears in 
Europe. ‘The latter are predominant, 
as they contain all the agricultural in- 
tereft; whilft the former chiefly flourith 
in fea-port towns, and are much at- 
tached to European politics. 

‘The Weft Indies prefent_a very dif- 
ferent ufpect.. The blacks in St. Do- 
miugo have retorted the crueltieswhich 
they had experienced fram the whites 
by a univertfal maflacre. No lefs than 
twenty-fix thoufand whites are faid to 
have been put to death by order of 
Defialines, who feems determined that 
the white colour fhould no longer have 
any exiftence in the ifland of St. Do- 
mingo. He has ilued his orders, de- 
nouncing death againft any of his fub- 
jects who fhould marry a white woman, 
or even keep a white mitirefs: and, in 
initation of the Emperor of France, 
has eftablifhed a legion of honour, is 
coining money, and taking every ftep 
to make the royal dignity permanent 
in his own perfou, as well as to fecure 
the independence of the land. The 
prefeut war gives him every opportu- 
nity of eftablithing himfelf; and there 
is a general apprelienfion, that, in pre- 
venting the French from conquering 
the ifland, the Englith have done an 
irreparable injury to their own colonies. 

At fuch a crifis any mifunderftand- 
ing between the mother country and a 
Wett Indian ifland is to be deprecated ; 
yet Jamaica is not in that fituation 
which is the bei fuited to its own and 
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the interefts of the whole empire. The 
whole may be traced to that unfortu- 
nate caufe, which fo frequently occa= 
fions public and private difquiets,—-the 
wantof money. The minifier requires 
what the Jegitlature of Jamaicadeny that 
they canattord; and they iniiftwith great 
realon, that they have, in common with 
all his Majetty’s {ubjects, an unqualilied 
right to protection, internal as well as 
external, About thirty years ago this cos 
lony agreed to allow an ifland fubfitt- 


.ence fur a number of troops fent to 


them not exceeding three thouiand, 
which they have from that time per- 
formed with great liberality. When 
the troubles arofe in St. Domingo, an 


additional force was fent to Jamaica, 


on application from the ifland; but 
it was infitted on by the adininiliration 
that the ifland fhould pay for it. The 
great appearance of danger induced 


compliance, but not without remon- 


firance; and in 1797, when more force 
was neceilary, they were induced, from 
the fear of black troops being raifed, 
to allow pay to 2000 European troops. 
However, the project of feuding black 
troops to the ifland was refumed, and 
the fecond Wett India Regiment was 
actually landed in the ifland, 

At the peace, Jamaica was. called 
upon to take the whole expenfe of the 
5000 European troops, and the aflem- 
bly was informed that. the black regi- 
ment fhould be removed: but the af 
fembly, claiming their right to protec- 
tion, refufed to give pay to any treops 
at all, but would keep to the terms ori- 
ginally agreed on for colonial fubfitt- 
ence to the three thoufand, if fo many 
were upon the ifland. The governor 
confidered this rcfufal in fuch a light, 
that the regiment of flaves was re- 
tained, and the 20th of dragoons re- 
moved, Accounts of this difagree- 
ment between the yovernor and the 
aflembly were feut to England: the 
minifiry fided with the governor, and 
fuch language was uled as did not tend 
to foothe the exafperation of the co- 
lonial aflembly. However, in 1802, 
the governor aflured the colonial ai- 
fembly that the black regiment thould 
be removed, and no corps of that de~ 
feription fent without the concurrence 
of the houfe; and the demand is lowered 
from pay and fubliftence for five thou- 
fand to that for three thoufand mens 
with an intimation, that, ualets this 
was agreed to, the black regunent 
fhould not be removed, 

Vou, Il. 
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The afflembly received this threat 
with great indignation, a threat “ that,” 
they obferve, “ we muft expeét that a 
body of regimented flaves, introduced 
in oppofition to the unanimous opinion 
of the inhabitants, and the collected 
voice of all who are interefied in the 
welfare of this ifland, fhall be conti+ 
nued in its bofom, the object of uni- 
verfal abhorrence, a fingular monu- 
ment of pertinacity in {peculative opi- 
nions, in eppolition to practical and 
fuber experience; a body contempti- 
ble as the means of protection, formi- 
dable only in the danger of its exam- 
ple, and as an inftance of an armed 
force kept up in the colony after it has 
been declared dangerous and uncontti- 
tutional by the reprefentatives of the 
people.” 

This language fhews the feelings of 
the iflands, and it fhould feem that 
nothing could be fo impolitic as well 
as abfurd than to perfilt for a moment 
in a meafure which diametrically op- 
poied the prejudices, if we may fo 
call them, of eyery planter. A black 
regiment, a regiment of flaves, may 
excite fcarce any remark in this coun- 
try: in Jamaica the appearance of 
fuch a body of men is revolting. The 
difguft occafioned by it is infuperable, 
To this caufe of complaint are added 
others on the taxes of their produce, 
In 1799, the then mirtifter, Mr. Pitt, 
conceived the project, that the foreign 
confumer of Weit India produce {hould 
feed the exchequer by duties, and the 
ufually-allowed drawbacks and boun- 
ties were withdrawn, A fiagnation of 
trade followed, and the planters were 
beyond meafure injured. This did 
not hinder Mr. Addington ‘in 1803 
from laying on new duties: and in 
vain did the Weft India planters and 
merchants of London ftate their cafe 
in fome important refolutions drawn 
up on the 2ith of June, 1803. The 
minifter infified that the confuimer paid 
all, whilft the affembly of Jamaica 
fiates “that they have nearly their 
whole income torn from them by du- 
ties which cannot even be alledged to 
fall on the confumer, when nothing 
is left to the grower for labour or cae 
ital.” The misfortune in this difpute 
is, that no relief can be expeéted with 
refpect to duties,, The ftrange notions 
of finance that now prevail, and the 
little attention to cecouomy in the ex- 
penditure of public inoney, render 
every remark upon this head fuperflu- 
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ous. Every year muft add to the tax- 
ation; but great care fhould be taken 
that no additional fubjeét of complaint 
fhould affeét the remote parts of the 
empire. The inhabitants of Jamaica 
are not inferior in leyalty to any clafs 
of fubjeéts, but the conduét of admi- 
niftration towards them too much re- 
fembles that of the minifters who oc- 
eafioned the lofs of America. The 
taking of Surinam increafes for a time 
our confequence in the Wett Indies, 
but it is doubted whether the refult 
will be very beneficial. 

The conduét of our ambaffadors itill 
excites much animadverfion on the cor- 
tinent. Mr. Drake is returned to Eng- 
land, and no fatisfaction feems yet to 
have been made for the infult in fend- 
ing him out of the country in which 
he was vefted witha diplomatic cha- 
racter; nor are the charges laid againft 
him of violating that charaéter, by 
being a party in the late French con- 
fpiracy, entirely remeved. 

Mr. Frere, our ambaffador at Ma- 
drid, has involved himfelf in an alter- 
tation, from which it is not probable 
that he can be extricated, but by a 
recal from his own or a difmiflal from 
the Spanifh government. An article 


appeared in the Moniteur, a French 
paper, fiating, that on the 10th of 
March a converfation took place be- 


tween Mr. Frere and the Prince of 
Peace, in which Mr. Frere is faid to 
have juftified affaffination and murder 
in the prefent war between England 
and France, and the Prince of Peace 
to have refented with the utmoft in- 
dignation fuch atrocious and abomi- 
niuble language. The charges, then 
in circulation againft Mr. Drake and 
the Englifh miniftry rendered this 
language, fappofed to have been ufed 
by Mr. Frere, more probable, and he 
felt as every FEnglifhman labouring 
under fuch an imputation muft do, as 
long as there isany remains of our an- 
tient character in the nation. 

The article inferted in the Moniteur 
produced evidently this effeét; for, 
about a month after, Mr. Frere wrote 
to the Prince of Peace, te requeft him 
to declare, whether fuch a converfation 
took place; to which the Prince re- 

lied in general terms, declaring the 
*uttification required by Mr. Frere, to 
be ufelefs, as it was “ in vain to reftrain 
“the aétions of men whom fortune 
“has not paced in our power,” and 
*hat he had feeu himfelf blackened in 
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ftill darker charatters. This did not 
fatisfy Mr. Frere, who in another let- 
ter complains of the evafive anfwer 
received, and fays to the Prince 
“your Excellency might have given a 
“very plain and very natural tef- 
‘‘timony in my ‘favour, -namely, 
“that the onlytime I[ {poke with you 
“ upon the fubject, I expreffed an opi- 
* nion precitely the reverfe of that 
“ which the gazetteer pretended to cite.” 
The Prince was nut however to be 
perfuaded to give this fpecies of fatis- 
faction ; in reply he attaches blame to 
the gazetteer for “believing him 
“ capable of entering upon fubjects un- 
“worthy of the greatnefs of foul, 
“ which adorns him,” and recommends 
to Mr. Frere to “ let vague opinions 
“ circulate in arbitrary prints.” 

Poor Mr, Frere was now in a 
greater dilemma, ‘and unwarily intro- 
duces in his next letter “ his own per- 
* fonal honour, as well as that of his 
“ fovereign, and the good opinion of 
“ theSpanifh nation.” ‘The Prince takes 
advantage of the circumftance, and 
will not believe that the “ King of 
“‘ England gives his minifters direc- 
“ tions derogatory from his majefty and 
“ dignity ;and,refpeéting his high rank, 
“ will not confentto Mr. Frere’s mak- 
“ ing a court butinefs of what is merely 
“ perfonal.” He informs the ambaf- 
fador, alfo, that he is not a minifter, 
and gives him a few hints, among which 
the following muft have been not a lit- 
tle mortifying. “ My fincerity,” fays 
“ the Prince,” “ has more than once 
prompted me to caution you, Sir, that 
*fome individuals about you could 
“do you neither honour nor cre- 
“dit; fince their reputation being 
* blafted in other courts, no opinion 
“ could be entertained in this of their 
“morals. I have likewife,”’he adds, 
“mentioned feveral other ‘things to 
“you, and it was perhaps owing to 
“my advices that you avoided their 
“ confequences : as, for inftance, Ge- 
“ neral Bournonville’s affairs, when you 
“wanted to make yourfelf mafter of 
“ his papers.” In a poftfcript he makes 
a more mortifying remark, that it was 
only from refpect to his Britannic 
Majefiy, “that he anfwered'the am- 
bafiador’s lafi note.” 

The next day, April the 20th, Mr. 
Frere wrote again, informing the Prince 
that he had tranfmitted an account of 
this tranfaétion to the Secretary of State 
in London, and, receiving no: anfwer, 
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wrote again on April the 23d; but the 
Prince feemed determined to keep a 
dignitied filence, and the unfortunate 
ambailador has not obtained any fatis- 
faction on the fuppofed converfation, 
but, in addition to the vexation the. re- 
port has occafioned, is now divulged 
throughout all Europe as.a perfon, who, 
in the eftimation of the greateft charac- 
ter in Spain, keeps very bad company. 
As of the only two perfons who knew 
any thing of this converfation, one is 
filent, and the other contradiés the ac- 
count given in the papers, the public is 
left to its own conjectures. 

The Bank of England hasafforded more 
grounds for remarks on its conduct, by 
its refufal to pay a note for a thoufand 
pounds, which the holder has compelled 
it to pay by an action, The cafe was as 
follows. Some yvars ago, a bankrupt, by 
the name of Noland, ftated, in his an- 
fwer to the commiffioners, that he had 
loft, in a journey to Briftol, a pocket- 
hook containing notes to the amount of 
five thouland pounds. This did not fa- 
tisfy his creditors; and he was confined 
in Newgate upwards of ten years. ‘On 
the 23d of July laf& the plaintiff pur- 
chafed, through his correfpondent at 
Embden, :bills on London, and among 
them this note of a thoufand pounds; 
which, to fave him in the caufe, was 
allowed to be one of the notes loft by 
the bankrupt. On applying to the Bank, 

yment was refufed. Evidence was 
wrought into court, that the bill was 
fairly boughtin Embden, and bills drawn 
on the credit of the plaintiff on houfes in 
London and Holland were given in ex- 
change for it, The countel for the Bank 
infitted that the note carried its own 
difgrace upon it, and that no than could 
fairly take a note of fuch an amount 
which had been outitanding fuch a 
length of time. To this the counfel for 
the plaintiff would have replied, but 
the jury declared that it was unnecef- 
fary: they were perfe¢tly fatisfied, and 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff; by which 
the Bank is under the neceflity of pay- 
ing the bill it had iffued. 

The Houtes of Lords and Commons 
have gone through a great deal of bufi- 
nefs, but with little or no debate. The 
victory obtaincd by the minifter over 
his opponents has left him in full pof- 
feffion of the field, and the nation fees, 
of courfe, without furprife, and appa- 
rently with indifference, immenfe pre- 
parations for future taxation, The bill 
fur the abolition of the Slave Trade re- 
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ceived, as we intimated, its quietus in 
the Houfe of Lords, and its mover will 
probably think no more of it tll to- 
wards the end of the feflions for next 
year, when a fimilar motion will meet 
with a fimilar fate. If be is really in 
earnett, he will- leave no pretext to the 
Houfe of Lords to difinifs it for want 
of time, but make it one of the 
firft motions next year. The labours 
of the committee on the Middletex 
Election came to a termination, and 
afforded many objects for reflection. 
The Middlefex Eleétion had excited 
public curiofity, and the length of the 
fcrutiny, and the various conjectures 
made upon its refult, rendered it doubt- 
ful who, at laft, would be the fitting 
member, The determination of the 
committee was more mortifying to one 
party than even all the public odium 
that had been caft upon it during the 
election, A few days before that elec- 
tion, Mr, Mainwaring conceived him 
felf to be fure of his feat. He had not, 
indeed, any of the leading interetts 
of the county, but he was favoured by 
the adminiftration, and his fituation as 
a police magiftrate gave him, from the 
firong motives of hope and fear, a very 
great influence on a numerous body of 
freeholders. When Sir F. Burdett 
ftarted, he foon proved to the mortified 
candidate that, whatever might be the 
number of votes on either fide, the 
bearts of the county, or, we might fay, 
of the whole kingdom, went with the 
new candidate. The name of the Baf- 
tille affixed toa new prifon, and a pri- 
fon in which men untried had endured 
far greater feverities and deprivations 
than were praétifed in the Battille of 
France for the laft hundred years, ex- 
cited the honeft indignation of every 
Englifhman: the connection of Mr. 
Mainwaring with that prifon was in 
part known to the public: to what ex- 
tent it reached the furnfifes were va- 
rious, and fome, probably, exaggerated, 
The difficulties thrown in the way of 
thofe who wifhed to bring to light the 
myfterious proceedings in that prifon 
excited greater apprehenfions of its 
horrors and the report at lafi publifhed 
by authority, and confirming many of 
the charges thrown out againit it, inde- 
libly fixed the ftigma on thofe who had 
fhewn themfelves its moft zealous par- 
tifans. All conceived themfelves in- 
debted to Sir F, Burdett for calling the 
attention of the nation to the fubjeét; 
and never was there known a more ge- 
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neral and decifive expreflion of public 
opinion, ; ; 

The friends of Mr. Mainwaring could 
not be convinced by any thing they faw 
or heard, They declared the whole to 
be faétion, reprefented every one who 
favoured their opponent as jacobinical, 
and thus unwittingly increated the num- 
ber of Jacobins from the reputed num- 
ber of eighty thoufand to upwards of a 
hundred and fifty thoufand in one 
county ; for more than that number at- 
tended Sir F. Burdett in his triumphant 
entry into London on gaining his elec- 
tion. The majority in his favour was 
fmall, and, in a conteft of this kind, it 
could not be unknown to both parties 
that there were many bad votes. It 
was aflerted, therefore, that on the 
fcrutiny it would appear that the greater 
part ot Sir F, Burdett’s votes were ficti- 
tious; whilft on the fide of Mr, Main- 
waring there were icarcely any but real 
freeholders, A fevere fcrutiny took 
place, which ended in Mr. Main- 
waring’s favour; giving him a majority 
of two, and between fifty and fixty 
votes whole merits were not afcertained. 
Tt may be faid, then, with fome degree 
of probability, that Mr. Mainwaring 
had between twenty and thirty votes 
more than Sir Francis ; a fuperiority fo 
fall, as entirely confounded all that 
had been faid on ,jthe weaknels of Sir 
Y, Burdett’s intereft, and proved, that, 
with all the advantages of Mr, Main- 
waring, from fituation, from connection, 
from influence of government,and from 
former fuppofed fervices to the county, 
there was little or no attachment to his 
caufe; and that his conduét had not 
been, as he vainly imagined, very. fa- 
vourably received by the county. 

Bue the great cry of the partifans 
and the friends of Mr. Mainwaring was 
againtt faction, and, as they pretended, 
in favour of order and good govern- 
ment. [low far they had {uperior claims 
on thele accounts, it would be necdlefs 
to enquire; but the determination of 
the committee has thewn, that relpect 
for the laws of the kingdom had no 
more influence upon this fuppofed im- 
maculate party than it pretended was 
the cafe of their advertaries, Mr. Main- 
waring was declared to have the greater 
number of votes; but he did not on that 
account obtain his feat in parliament, 
and he not only did not obtain it, but 
his criminal conduct on the fubject of 
the ele¢tion was fuch, that he was de_ 
eJared incapable of holding a fat dur, 


ing. the prefent parliament. He whe - 
is amagiftrate for the county, the chair- 
man of the juftices, who is continually 
pailing fentence on the puny offenders 
of the law, whofe decifions from the 
bench are accompanied with ftrong ap- 
peals to confcience and honour, the 
dictates of law, and the fentiments of 
pure religion; he who made iuch ter- 
rible outcries againit his opponent for 
irregularities, tumults, aud -diforder 
(though perhaps in fo great an ele¢tion 
there was never fo little of either); he, 
who, bound by fo many ties tofupport 
law, and order, and juttice, is, himfelf, 
found guilty of violating theie laws; he 
who pretended tuch a regard for the 
purity of election is now known to have 
holden it in contempt; he, wha cught 
to have fet the example to others of the 
firi¢teft attention to law, has, by the 
breach of the law, rendered inetiica- 
cious all his endeavours to obtain a teat 
in parliament. 

It is doubtlefs extraordinary, that, 
after fo long a trial of the dificulties 
attending the prefent mode of election, 
a better is not adopted, If large col- 
lections of people are to be aflembled 
in one place, a degree of irregularity is 
to be expected. If names are to be 
written down, confution is likely to take 
place in copying the name or the free- 
hold, Di/putes will arife at the booth, 
and the time of the voter. may be at- 
terwards taken up in proving his right 
to a vote before a committee of the 
Houfe of Commons, All this would be ob- 
viated by the votes being taken inthe pa- 
vith where the frechold lies: the return 
from each parith might be made by the 
conttable to the high confiable of the 
hundred, and from him to the fherift: 
thus little time would be loft on the 
moft contefted election ; the advantages 
of a popular meeting would be enjoyed 
by the firit aflembly of the county to 
open, and another at the end of fifteen 
days to declare, the fiate of the poll, and 
to clofe the election. Such enormous 
fums as were wafted on the Middletex 
Fle¢tion might then be employed in 
more noble and uteful purpotes. When 
an evil is feen, it doubtlefs ought, if 
poilible, to be remedied; andall parties 
1 England are interetted to make elec- 
tions the leatt expentive poflible, and to 
give to the voter every facility in voting, 
as well as fecurity that the value of his 
fuffrage ihall not be injured by pertons 
intruding themfelves who are not poi- 
iciled of a freehold in the county, 
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There was a debate in the Houfe of 
Commons or the dollar bank bill, a 
bill of a mof extraordinary nature, as, 
by giving fo ftrong a fanction to this 
new fpecies of coimage, in which the 
King’s head on one fide, and the 
bank token on the other, denotes the 
connettion between the fiate and the 
bank: it is a firong prefaye, that the 
fyftem is to be continued which tills the 
bank with wealth, to the injury of the 
pation, and which in no country of the 
world has been hitherto purfued with- 
out the deftiruction of buth parties.— 
Another queftion {till more deeply in- 
terefted the public, and the manner in 
which it was introduced and tupported 
does great honour to Mr, Whitbread. 
A fervant in Scotland had been dif- 
mified from his matier’s fervice for go- 
ing, in contempt of his orders, to at- 
tend a volunteers’ drill, and the Lord 


Advocate of Scotland, without conli-. 


dering the reafons of the mafier, wrote 
a letter to the Sheriff Depute of the 
county, putting the matter into an ab- 
folute ftate of political excommun:ca- 
tion, that his property was not to be 
protected in cate of invafion, nor com- 
penfation made to him for his lofies.— 
Such an epilile would have brought on 
the writer in England deferved chaf- 
tifement; but in the northern part of 
this ifland very little indignation was 
excited at this a¢t of violence on the 
part of an officer entrufted with great 
power, Mr. Whithread brought the 
quettion before the houfe with a view 
to have the writer difiniffed from an 
office which he had in fo flagrant a 
manner abuted; and the Lord Advo- 
cate, in his vindication, took high 
ground, talked of the high powers 
with which he was vetted, and which 
evidently deferve more enquiry; and 
expreffed a confidence that, if the lan- 
guage uttered againit him that night 
had been made ufe of in the north, a 
hundred thoufand mouths and arms 
would be open and extended in his de- 
fence. ‘The motion was got rid of by 
the previous queftion; but if the Lord 
Advocate has eicaped this time, and 
the apology of over-ardent zeal for his 
country is admitted, we truft that the 
leffons he has received on this fide of 
the Tweed may be not without fome 
pood effect, when he is called upon 
to exercife his powers in his own 
country. 

The finance quefiions occafioned 
merely a few remarks. Sixtecn thoue 


fand pounds were requefted for the 
Britifh Mufeum, for apartments to de- 
pofit the remains of antiquity from 
Egypt, which made room for fome 
hints on the prefent fiate of accefs to 
that national repofitory, The demand 
for twenty-eight thouland pounds for 
Sierra Leone, placed the managers of 
that company in a very awkward fitu- 
ation: the fhares were faid to be at 
ninety-five per cent difcount: the 
company had loft nearly three hundred 
thoufand pounds: and the whole was 
termed a job, ‘The dire¢tors, indeed, 
have a heavy taik impofed on them to 
juttify themtelves both to the company 
and the nation; for the whole concern 
has, from the beginning, been under 
the management of the fame pertous, 
who, in their private concerns, feem 
to potefs every talent requilite for in- 
crealing or fecuring property. 

Mr, Jolntione’s refolutions may pro- 
bably occafion fome enquiry. They 
begin with ftating, that the national 
debt amounts to five hundred and fixty 
feven millions ; and, it is afferted, that 
the total fum to be raifed in the year 
1804 is 77,846,179/., and the receipts 
to an{wer itamount to only 76,073,930/., 
leaving a deficiency of 1,772,249/. We 
are now too much accuftomed to mil- 
lions, and fiate accounts are too intri- 
cate for any great attention to be paid 
to them. It requires the talents of a 
Morgan to enter upon the inveftiga- 
tion; and where money, or, rather, its 
reprefeutative, is fo eafily had, nothing 
but a national caiamity cau prevent a 
rapidly-increafed expenditure. When 
the whole landed property is mortgag- 
ed to pay the intereft of the debt, the 
conflict between the debtors and the 
creditors will prefent fome curious re- 
fults, probably very different from any 
new projects treated of by theoretical 
politicians. 

The prize agent bill has heen, as we 
expected, difmiiled ; and this brings us 
to the conlideration of the naval en- 
quiry introduced by the prefent mini- 
iter, when out of oftice, the 15th of 
March. Mr. Pitt entered upon it ina 
very folemm manner, and he contend- 
ed that our naval force was much iu- 
ferior and lefs adequate to the exi- 
gency of the danger than at any for- 
mer period, aud that the Admiralty 
was guilty of grofs neglect in not pros 
viding vefiels fit for action in fhoal wa- 
ter, which, he conceived, to be tutti- 
cient grounds for an address to his 
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Majefty for additional vigour in naval 
preparations. Another fubje was, the 
contracts entered into by the Admi- 
ralty; and then an enquiry, whether 
the ftate of the navy, at the beginning 
of the war, required increafe or dimi- 
nution, which would lead to a blame 
.ov the Admiralty for not having taken 
the proper fteps to increafe the navy, 
as would appear by a lift of the thips 
built in the King’s yards in 1793 and 
1801, 

Mr. Tierney, in oppofition, contend- 
ed that thefe motions were brought 
forward without any grounds at all.— 
A cenfure is moved for upon the Ad- 
miralty at the time that the enemy’s 
ports are fealed up, our commerce 
every where protected, and trade flou- 
rithing in a degree beyond example.— 
The firft Lord of the Admiralty was 
once an objeét of panegyric to the 
mover of the queftion, whom he would 
now criminate for want of {kill, altho’ 
he has ufed exertions which entitle him 
to the utmoft confidence of the pub- 
lic. His Lordfhip might, indeed, be 
called parfimonious, and his diffatis- 
faction at contraétors be difpleating to 
thofe who made fuch ufe of them; yet 
the experience of that expenfive mode 
of building fhips might be furely a 
{trong juftification, A want of men, 
or of thips, has been heard only in the 
houfe; and a chara¢ter deferving fo 
much from his country is not to be at- 
tacked im this manner, 

Sir C. Poole fiated, that in forty- 
eight hours after the knowledge that 
hottilities were to commence, a fqua- 
dron failed for the blockade of Brett, 
Others were foon fent to Toulon and 
Ferrol, the Texel, and Fluthing; and 
the zeal of thofe fleets would foon de- 
termine which was right, the mover of 
the queftion, or the firft Lord of the 
Admiralty. As to the gun-boats, thofe 
now in fervice were better than the 
gun-brigs laft war, whicli were well 
known to have been a mere job; and 
the alertnefs of our fleets, and the dif- 
may of the enemy in their own ports, 
completely refuted every charge that 
had been made on the firft Lord. Ad- 
miral Berkeley contefted the propricty 
of calling the gun-brigs of laft war a 
job; and he afferted, that, if a fufi- 
cient number of gun-vefiels, of a pro- 
per confiru¢tion, had been built and 
manned, the junction of the enemy’s 
flotilla at Boulogne might have been 
prevented. Plans had been fent to the 
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Admiralty, which were treated with 
great contempt; and the only fault he 
could find with the motion, was, that 
it did not go far enough. He wilhed 
to fee an enquiry into every part of the 
naval fyltem, the ftate of thips, tiate 
of dock-yards, want of ftores and ar- 
tificers, and the defalcation of 800 
fhipwrights lefs than the ufual war ef- 
tablihment: and he did not hefitate 
to athrm, that, if the prefent fyitem 
of the Admiralty was continued, the 
moft fatal calamity might be appre- 
hended, 

Sir E, Pellew rejoiced that he had 
heard from this debate that there were 
upwards of a thoufand vetlels at Bou- 
logne, as we now know where they are, 
and our cockle fhells alone, asa very 
manageable and active part of our force 
has been termed, will give a very good 
account of them, The gun-boats that 
have been recommended are the moit 
contemptible force that can be em- 
ployed ; and as to the enemy pafling 
the feas through our blockading and 
proteéting fquadrans, be could not, 
from his protetiional knowledge, admit 
for a moment the probability. The 
Navy was at no time better found or 
better fupplied, nor our men better 
fed or better clothed, The enemy does 
not dare to cope with us; and fo com- 
pletely had the French commander at 
Ferrol been deceived, that the gallant 
admiral was perfuadea that he was 
fuppofed to have iwelve intiead. of tix 
{hips under iis command, 

Mr, Wilberforce conceived that, in 
fuch a crilis, which required great for- 
titude and judgement, the queftion 
fhould be ditcufled gravely and fedate- 
ly: the fervices of the firit Lord of the 
adiniralty were not fufficient grounds 
againft an enquiry: a prima facie cate 
had been made for it, and he ‘hatl 
heard no folid argument againft it. 
As to the content of the country, he 
knew that in this refpeét he trod upon 
tender ground; but he mutt aifert, and 
mott folemnly, that from mucl conver- 
fation with profefional men in the.na- 
vy, aud every department connected 
with it, a general diffatisfaction pre- 
railed of the conduét puriued during 
this war by the Admiralty ; and, not- 
withflanding the refpeét he had for 
the firft Lord, he felt himfelf bound to 
declare, that he was fully conv.nced 
of the propriety of the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan reprobated the lan- 
guage uted by the laft fpeaker on the 
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diffatisfaétion which he fuppofed to 
prevail on the conduct of the Admiral- 
ty, and which he could have learned 
only from diffatistied unemployed ofti- 
cers; not from fuch olficers as on this 
night had given fo noble a teftimony 
to the contrary. ‘There might be, 
and he doubted there was, confcien- 
tioufnefs in the kat {peech ; but it was 
extraordinary, that, with profeilions of 
fincere refpect, never was a character 
fo much calumniated. The grounds 
of the refpect, however, are notorious, 
aud the calumny reits on hearfay evi- 
dence. There 1s no neceflity for en- 
quiry, and to enter upon it would im- 
ply aXfulpicion for which there is not 
the leafé fhadow of excufe. But who 
is to be recommended to occupy the 
ftation which the prefent Lord tills with 
fo much honour? What good can be 
produced by papers relative to the 
navy in the lati war? What is the be- 
nefit of contrafting together the cha- 
racters of Lord Spencer and Lord St, 
Vincent? Would any ftranger hefitate 
to brand the prefent motion with fac- 
tious and party motives? As to the 
gun boats, fo great favourites of the 
mover of the queition, Sir E. Pellew 
had delivered a judgement of the firft 
confequence ; and, from that, it is not 
furpriling that they fhould be held in 
contémpt by naval men. Out of 120 
gun boats in commitlion in the laft 
war, fcarcely any were retained as 
ufeful; and fixty-two of them, purchaf- 
ed by contractors, were worfe than the 
refi, and of the whole number eighty- 
feven were fold alinoft for nothing. 

An admiral has declared that he 
had fent in a plan to the Admiralty for 
the deftruétion of the flotilla, thé pro- 
duction of his: own head; and doubt- 
lets, from the fpecimen given of it, 
there was ftrong proof of gallantry in 
owning it, Every intelligent naval 
officer reprobated the gun boats ; and 
whatever might be its ufe on thallow 
water, it cannot be compared with the 
utility to be derived from large veffels 
on our own coafts, As to the number 
of men employed, the Admiralty had 
thought 100,000 infficient. Their judge- 
ments might fairly be fet againft the 
mover’s difapprobation ; and it was not 
the leaft of their merit that they had 
colleéted fuch a force with {0 little 
inconvenience to the country. : 

Sut thefe complaints are too frivo- 
lous for any one ferioufly to join with 
the corrupt band of detected {pecula- 


tors who are cenfuring the Admiralty, 
The board is refpeciable in the eili- 
mation of all but miftaken partifans 
or fraudulent contractors,’ who are in- 
dignant at its folicitude to deteét fraud, 
and to recever and to {pare the public 
money. Let the five reports of the 
commiffioners appointed to enquire 
into the abufes in the naval depart- 
ment be read, and the foul corrup- 
tion and abominable artifices with 
which the Admiralty has had to ftrug- 
gle will be feen. Two thoufand pounds 
have been paid for cooper’s work not 
worth 2001, The plunder practifed on 
the feaman by prize agents is difplayed 
in a manner which mutt excite the gra- 
titude of the country to the noble Lord 
for initituting this inquiry, which has 
brought about him a hott of hornets, 
It was the prejudice of defeated vice 
againft triumphant virtue: but while 
they were his foes, who battened on 
the f{poils of their country, Lord St. 
Vincent would continue im that glo- 
rious courfe, as he had done on the 
memorable 14th of February, 1797. 
His fair fame cannot be injured by 
the affertions of any member, and he 
will be entitied to the applaufe and 
protection of the country. 

Mr. Fox concurred in the praifes 
befiowed on the firft Lord, yet did not 
fee that they were to defeat the mo- 
tion; but, on the contrary, he thought 
that the beit way to teftify his refpect 
was to give a vote for the motion. A 
flur on the reputation of Lord St. 
Vincent would be a lofs to the coun- 


‘try: let then ample means of enquiry 


be afforded, and his triumph would be 
more complete, fatisfactory, and glo- 
rious. ‘The defenders of Lord St. 
Vincent feemed to have only two 
courfes to purfue,--either to fay that no 
cafe had been made out, and then re- 
fufe papers, or to produce all the pa- 
pers, and then call for the cen‘ure or 
acquittal gf the houfe. The conduct 
of the minifters does neither: they ad- 
mit enough to countenance fufpicion, 
but not enough to wipe it clear away. 
They would defend Lord St. Vincent 
as they would do themfelves: they 
would place him on their own level, 
and obtain the precedent of his great 
nametoreliftenquiry. Knowing thecon- 
duct of the firft Lord a contratt to their 
own, they with to make a common 
caufe with him. ‘No one can think too 
highly of Lor si. Vincent; his actions 
in war entitle him to fame and honour; 
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but if on the 14th of February he 
vangpithed a foreign enemy, he has 
fince that time waged a war no lefs 
difficult with jobs, and contracts, and 
frauds. 

The mover feems to have made out 
little or nocafe. A comparifon of the 
number of gun boats affords no con- 
clution, unleis it is proved that it was 
not adequate to the exigency of the 

cafe. Our tftate of defence alfo mutt 
be judged upon a general fyitem, and 
not upon any particular point. Had 
the motion been generally for papers, 
fome doubts might have been enter- 
tained on the enquiry; but as, if the pa- 
pers now called for are refuted, fume 
flur would fall upon the firft Lo: -d, both 
private friendthip and public duty pre- 
fcribe the vote in favour of the motion. 

The minifter was fatistied that no 
ground had been laid for enquiry; 
and there was no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing, why certain papers ihould be al- 
lowed and others refufed, namely, 
according as it would be convenient or 
inconvenient to the public fervice. 
His friendfhip for the firit Lord would 
induce him to give the motion his 
negative. As to the gun boats, he 
could not confent to degrade our navy 
to the fame level with the miferable {pe- 
cies of force employed by the enemy: 
with giants at our difpofal, it would be 
abfurd to employ pigmies. On the 
fuppofed deficiency of thipwrights, he 
fhould obferve only, that there were 
more men now in the yards than dur- 
ing the firft year, and only fifty-eight 
lets than during the higheft year of latt 
war, It is becaufe Lord St. Vincent 
has fhewn himfelf an inexorable foe 
to abufes, and laid the axe to the root 
of the tree, that he has incurred fo 
much o! bloquy ; and furely nothing can 
be more deprecated than at fo criti- 
cal a moment to throw fufpicion on fo 
important a branch of the public de- 
tence, and waite the time and atten- 
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tion of the houfe upon unneceffery 
enquiries. 

Mr. Ponfonby, Mr. Sturges Browne, 
Sir W. Browne, Mr. Courtenay, Mr. 
Burroughs, Mr. Fonblanque, fpoke in 
favour of the motion; it was retifted by 
Mr. J. Jones and Captain Markham: 
and Mr. Pitt, at a late hour, made his 
reply to all objections, in which his lan- 
guage was diametrically oppofite to that 
he was accuttomed to ule, when in pow- 
er, to refute papers. He urged ‘that 
the refulal of papers was as much as to 
fay, Do not enquire into our conduct, 
for there are certain faéts which can- 
not bear public inveftigation: give us 
unlimited confidence, believe in our 
profeflions of vigilance, but do not at- 
tempt to inftitute an enquiry, for we 
cau never coment to fuch a meafure, 
This {pecies of confidence was repro- 
bated in the ftrongeft terms, and the 
fupporters of adminiftration were, par- 
ticularly Mr. Tierney, treated with 
great irony. Lord St, Vincent was al- 
lowed to have great merit as an admi- 
ral, but it was denied to him in his pre- 
fent capacity; and it was allowed, 
that the motion for papers was to catt 
biame upon his Lordthip; and in bring- 
ing forward the fubject for difeuffion 
Mr. Pitt did not hefitate to declare, 
that he had no other motive than mere- 
ly tu difcharge his duty to his coun- 
try. A divition then took place, when 
a hundred and thirty voted with him, 
and two hundred and one againit the 
quettion. The worthy firft Lord is now 
removed: he had laboured hard to 
cleanfe the Augean ftable; it will be 
fome time before his labours in every 
department will be entirely over- 
thrown; but the general fentiment in 
the houfe correfponded with that of 
the country, that, in warring againft the 
foreign and domcftic enemy, againft 
foes abroad, and peculators at home, 
Lord St. Vincent had difplayed equal 
honour, courage, integrity, and refolu- 
tion. 
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Autuors and BooksELLeRrs in general, it is requested that they will forward 
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ANTIQUITIES. 

Antiquities of the Inns of Couré and 
Chancery, containing Hiftorical and De- 
{criptive Sketches relative to their original 


AGRICULTURE. 
tres Effays, Volumes 5 
and 6: by A. Hunter, M.D. F.R.S. 
L. & E. ll ls. 
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Foundation, Cuftoms, Ceremonies, Build- 


ings, Governments, &c. &c. with a concife 
Niftory-of the Englifh Law: by W. Her- 
bert. With 24 Pilates. Il és. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Second Volume of the Life of Gene- 
tal George Wathington, drawn up from his 
own Journals and Papers, and publifhed by 
his Nephew, the Hon, Bufhrod Wathing. 
ton. 4to, ll lls 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Cor- 
refpondence of Sit W. Jones: by Lord 
Teignmouth, 4to, 2112s 6d. Hatchard. 

DRAMA. 

The Hunter of the Alps, a Drama, inter- 
fperfed with Mufic: by Mr. Dimond, 
Junr. 1s 6d. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

Home Brewed Ale, or plain practical In- 
fiructions to private Families for Brewing 
their own Liquor; with Directions con- 
cerning the Purchafe and Size of Brewing 
Veffels, the Advantage of Grinding their 
own Malt, and Mode of preferying Yeait 
for future Ufe: by a Houfekeeper. 2s, 

EDUCATION, 

The proper Names of the Bible, New 
Teftament, and Apocrypha, divided and 
accented, with other Facilities for their Pro- 
nunciation, agreeably to the beft Ufage 
and to Englifh Analogy: by John Robin- 
fon. 2s, 

Tricot Anglicifed; or the Latin Syntax, 
as ufed in the late Univerfity of Paris, and 
in many eminent Colleges on the Continent, 
adapted to the Ufe of the Englifh Student : 
by G. Reynolds. 1s 6d bound. Symonds. 

A concife Introduction to the Latin Lan- 
guage, compiled from Ancient and Modern 
Writers of approved Authority, for the Ufe 
of the Middle Forms in Grammar Schools : 
by the Rey. G. Whittaker. 2s 6d. Law. 

An Analogical Practical Grammar of the 


German and French Languages: by Dr,’ 


Render. 6s boards. Symonds. 

A Syftem of Geography, with a feries of 
Geographical Examinations; by John Hol- 
land. 2s 6d. 

HISTORY. 

A Compendious Hiftory of the World, 
from the Creation to the Diffolution of the 
Roman Republic: by J. Newbery, with a 
Continuation to the Peace of Amiens 1802, 
2 vols. 5s. Darton. 

HERALDRY. 

A Hiftory of the College of Arms, and 
the Lives of all the Kings, Heralds, and 
Purfuivants, from the Reign of Richard 
III, Founder of the College, until the pre- 
fent Time. Witha Preliminary Differta- 
tion relative to the different Orders in Eng- 
land, particularly the Gentry, fince the Nor- 
man Conqueft. Taken from Records, Ma- 
nufcripts, and other the moft indifputable 
Authorities: by the Rev. Matk Noble, 
F.A.S. of L. & E. 11 11s 6d boards. 

LAW. 
An Act for eftablifhing and maintaining 
Vou. If. N 


a permanent additional Force for the De- 
fence of the Realm, and to provide for aug- 
menting his Majefiy’s Regular Forces ; 
and for the gradual Reduction of the Mili- 
tia of England, Cap. 56, 29 June 1804, 
1s 6d. 

An Abftract of the above. 6d. 

The whole Proceedings on the Trial be- 
tween Mrs. Rebecca Minifie and W. D. 
Beft, Sergeant at Law and Member of Par. 
liament, charged with an Affault upon Re- 
becca, the Wife of James Minifie, in his 
Chambers, where fhe went, at his Requeft, 
concerning a reverfionary a ps in 
which he acted for her as Counfel; which 
was tried at Guildhall, on Thurfday July 
12, 1804, before Lord Ellenborough and a 
Special Jury. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatife on Gunfhot Wounds, which 
obtained the Premium given by the Royal 
College of Surgeons in London inthe Year 
1803: by T. Chevalier. 4s 6d. 

The Lectures of Boyer upon the Difeafes 
of the Bones, arranged into a fyftematic 
Treatife by A. Richerand: tranflated from 
the French by M. Farrell, M.D. + 2 vols. 
15s, 

Medical Reports on the Effects of Wa- 
ter, Cold and Warm, as a Remedy in Fever 
and Febrile Difeafes, whether applied to 
the Surface of the Body, or ufed internal- 
ly ; including an Inquiry into the Circum- 
ftances that render Cold Drink, or Cold 
Bath, dangerous in Health: third edition, 
corrected and enlarged, by J. Currie, M.D. 
F.R.S. 2 vols. 14s. 

An Anfwer to Mr. Goldfon, proving that 
Vaccination is a permanent Security againft 
the Small-pox: by John Ring, Member of 
the Royal College of Surgeons in London, 
Is 6d. 

MILITARY. 

Obfervations on the Exercife of Rifle- 
men, and on the Movements of Light 
Troops in general: by Serjeant Wedde- 
burne, of the 95th Rifle Regiment. 1s. 
Scatchard. 

The Military Catechifm, for the Ufe of 
young Officers; publifhed with the Per- 
miffion of his Royal Highnefs the Com- 
mander in Chief: by Major Doyle, of the 
61ft Regiment. 1s. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

The Correfpondence of Samuel Richard- 
fon, Author of Pamela, &c. &c. felected 
from the original Manufcripts bequeathed 
by him to his Family; alfo a Biographical 
Account of that Author, and Obfervations 
op his Writings: by Anna ~Latitia Bar- 
bauld. Six volumes, 21 5s. 

The Letters of Geffner and his Family, 
from the German. 4s 6d. j 

_The Lounger’s Pocket Book, being 2 
Selection of the beft Obfervations, Bon 
Mots, Anecdotes, hiftorical and eniertain~ 
ing, of the moft diftinguifhed Characters ia 
this and the laft Century; to which are 
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added fome remarkable Pieces of Poetry : 
by J. M. Efq. Officer inthe Army. 4s. 

Buonaparteana, or Sketches to ferve for 
an Inquiry into the Virtues of the Buona- 
parte Family ; contained in a Number of 
curious and authentic Anecdotes never be- 
fore publifhed ; with an Appendix, con- 
taining Extracts from a moral Work fup- 
prefied by Buonaparte. 3s 6d. 

Effays on Menand Manners, by Oliver 
Goldf{mith, M.B.; witha Life and Cri- 
tique on the Writings and Genius of the 
Author: by William Mudford. 5s. Jones. 

The Official Defence of General Moreau 
before the Tribunal at Paris, wherein that 
General’s Innocence is moft fully eftablith- 
ed; tranflated from the original French, 
which has been fuppreffed in France. 3s 6d. 

Tranflations from the Greek, viz. Arifto- 
tle’s Synopfis of the Virtues and Vices, the 
Similitudes of Demephilus, the Golden 
Sentences of Democrates, and the Pytha- 
goric Symbols ; with the Explanations of 
Jamblichus: by Wm. Bridgeman, F.L.S. 
To which are added the Pythagoric Sen- 
tences of Demophilus, by Thomas Taylor. 
5s. White. 

NOVELS. 

Durfton Cafile, or the Ghoft of Eleano- 
ra;a Gothic Story. 3s. 

The World we live in: by W. F. Wil- 
liams. 3 vols. 10s 6d. 

Luflington Abbey: by H. Rouviere. 
2 vols, 9s. 

The Lake of Killarney: by Anna Ma- 
ria Porter. 3 vols. 13s Gd. 

The Reformed Reprobate. 
12mo, 12s. 

Henry Lennox: by the Hon. Charlotte 
Lennox. 12mo, 4s 6d. 

NAVY. 

Audi Alteram Partem, or the real Situ- 
ation of the Navy of Great Britain at the 
Period of Lord St. Vincent’s Refignation ; 
being a Reply to the Miftatements of ** An 
Anfwer to Mr. Pitt’s Attack upon Earl St. 
Vincent and the Admiralty ;’’ alfo contain- 
ing the Subftance of a Suppreffed Pam- 
phiet on the fame Subject: by an Officer 
of his Majefty’s Navy. 2s 6d. Budd. 

A Brief Enquiry into the prefent Condi- 
tion of the Navy of Great Britain and its 
Refources, followed by fome Suggeflions 
calculated to remedy the Evils, the Exift- 
ence of which is made apparent in the 
Courfe of the Inveftigation. Is 6d. High- 
ley. 

"A Reply to a Pamphlet entitled, ** A 
Brief Enquiry into the prefent Condition 
of the Navy of Great Britain ;’’ wherein is 
clearly demonftrated the Force of the Ene- 
my, and what was oppofed to it by the late 
Board of Admiralty; as well asthe actual 
Strength poffeffed by the King’s Dock- 
yards, and their Ability to keep up and in- 
creafe the Navy without the Aid of Mer- 
chant Builders. Is. Ginger. 

The Complete Navigator, or an eafy 
and familiar Guide to the Theory and 


3 volumes 
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Practice of Navigation; with all the re- 
quifite Tables, &c. &c.; illufirated with 
engravings: by Andrew Mackay, LL.D. 
F.R.S. Ed. 10s 6d bound. 

The Mariner’s Chronicle, being a Col- 
lection of the moft interefting Narratives of 
Shipwrecks, Fires, Famines, and other Cz- 
lamities incident to a Life of Maritime En- 
terprize: by Archibald Duncan, Efq. of 
the Royal Navy. No. 1, to be completed 
in 20 Numbers, 6d each, with engravings, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Effay on the Principles of Commer- 
cial Exchanges, and more particularly of the 
Exchange between Great Britain and Ire- 
land; with an Inquiry into the practical 
Effects of Bank Reftriction: by John Lifle 
Fofter, Efq. of Lincoln’s Inn. 5s. Hatch- 
ard 


Obfezvations upon the State of Currency 
in Ireland, and upon the Courfe of Ex- 
change between Dublin and London: by 
H. Parnell, Efq. 2s. 

The Claims of the Britifh Weft India 
Colonifts to the Right of obtaining necef- 
fary Supplies from America, and of em- 
ploying the neceflary Means of obtaining 
thofe Supplies under a limited and duly re- 
gulated Intercourfe, ftated and vindicated, 
in Anfwerto Lord Sheffield’s Strictures: 
by G. W. Jordan, Efq. 3s. Cadell. 

POETRY. 

The Poetical Works of J. Bidlake, 
A.B. 7s. 

Poems by Thomas Brown, M.D. 2 vols. 
12s, 

Village Scenes, the Progrefs of Agricul. 
ture, and.other Poems: by T. Bachelor. 4s. 

Ode to Dr. Thomas Percy, Lord Bifhop 
of Dromore, occafioned by reading the Re- 
liques of Antient Poetry. 7s 6d. Long- 
man, 

POLITICS. 

Thoughts on the National Defence. 
2s 6d. Egerton. 

An Inquiry into the Caufes of Popular 
Difcontent in Ireland : by an Irifh Country 
Gentleman. Qs. 

Obfervations and Reflections on the 
State of Ireland, refpectfully fubmitted to 
the Confideration of the Britiih Nation: by 
Robert Hearne Tighe, Efq. 2s. Hatchard. 

An Addrefs to the Reprefentatives ot 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament, upon 
raifing a permanent Force in Ireland. Is. 

An Infiructive Epifile to John Perring, 
Efq. Lord Mayor of London, on the Pro- 
pofal of an Addrefs of Thanks to the Right 
Hon. Henry Addington for his Great and 
Upright Conduct when Prime Minifier: 
by Peter Pindar, Efg. 1s. Walker. 

Great Cry and Little Wool; or the 
Squads in an Uproar; or the Progrefs of 
Politics; or Epiftles Poetical and Pictu- 
refque : written by Toby Scout, Efg. Mem- 
ber of the Oppofition, and edited by Peter 
Pindar, Efg. Parts 1 and 2, 1s 6d each. 
Walker. 

An Effay on the Political Relations be- 
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tween Ruffia and France, with Remarks by 
the Tranflator, H. F. Greville, Efq. 2s 6d. 
Ginger. 

A Letter to the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, 
containing fome new Arguments againft 
the Abolition of the Slave Trade: by Bri- 
tannicus. 2s. 

An accurate Detail of feveral important 
political Occurrences that have taken place 
in France fince the Peace at Amiens ; with 
appropriate Obfervaiions, tending to deve- 
lope the fecret Defigns of Bonaparte againft 
this Country; together with feveral au- 
thentic and curious Anecdotes of the cele- 
brated General Dumourier, in a Letter ad- 
dreffed to the Right Hon. Wm. Pitt, Firft 
Lord of the Treafury, &c.: by an Englifh- 
man, late Captive inFrance. 3s. Ginger. 

Letter to Lord Archibald Hamilton on 
the Occafion of his late Pamphlet, in which 
the fatal Confequences of the King’s me- 
lancholy State of Health are particularly 
confidered. Is6d. Harding. 

RELIGION. 

A Sermon preached at the Parifh Church 
of St. Andrew’s by the Wardrobe and St. 
Anne Blackfriars, on May 22, 1804, before 
the Society for the Miflions to Africa and 
the Eaft, inftituted by the members of the 
eltablifhed church, being their fourth anni- 
verfary: by T. T. Biddulph, M.A. Is. 

A Sermon on behalf of the Proteftant 
Union, delivered at the Meeting Houfe in 
Moorfields, on Lord’s Day Evening, May 
13, 1804: by G. Clayton. Is. 

The Limit to our Enquiries with refpe 
to the Nature and Attributes of the Deity ; a 
Sermon preached before the Univerfity of 
Cambridge, on Commencement Sunday, Ju- 
jy 1, 1804: by G. Law, D.D. Prebendary 
of Carlifle. 1s 6d. 

An Attempt to remove Prejudices con- 
ceming the Jewifh Nation, by Way of Dia- 
logue: by Thomas Witherby: in two parts, 
Williams. 

The Queftion Stated and Examined, Is 
the Moral Law a Rule of Conduét for Be- 
lievers in Chrift? in a Letter to a Friend: 
by a Difciple. 6d. 

Divine Juftice Effential to the Divine 
Charatter; a Sermon preached in Mr. T. 
Thomas’s Meeting Houfe, near Devonfhire 
Square, at the Baptift Monthly Meeting, 
Sept. 22, 1803: by Ab. Booth, 2s. 

Predeftinationto Life ; a Sermon preach. 
ed at Lee-Croft, Sheffield, April 18, 1804, 
before an affociation of minifters, and pub- 
lifhed by requeft; to which is added, ex- 
planatory Notes on important fubje&s of 
Predeflination, the Origin of Moral Evil, 
&c. alluded to in the Sermon: by Dr. Wil- 
liams, Is 6d. 

Four Sermons preached in London, at the 
tenth general Meeting of the Miflionary 
Society, May 9, 10, and 11, 1804. 2s 6d. 

The Sacred Tree: by J, Bentley. Wil. 
Hiams, 


Sermons on important Subje&s: by the 
late Rev. and pious S. Davies, A.M. in 
three vols; to which is added, three occa- 
fional Sermons not included in the former 
editions, Memoirs and Charaéter of the Au- 
thor, and two Sermons on occafion of his 
Death: by the Rey. Dr. Gibbons, and Fin. 
ley. 11 Is. 

A Spring Day, or Contemplation on feve- 
ral Occurrences which naturally ftrike the 
Eye in that delightful Seafen: by T. Fith- 
er. 6s. 

Mofes and Amalek; aSermon preached 
at Brigg on the Faft Day: by T. Clark, 
Minifter. 6d. 

Sermons on the Evils that are in the 
World, and various other Topics; from the 
German of the Rev. G. J. Zollikofer: by 
the Rev. W. Tooke, F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo. 
11 ls. 

The Authenticity, uncorrupted Preferva- 
tion, and Credibility of the New Tefta- 
ment; tranflated from the German of G. 
Lefs: by R. Kingdon, A.M. 7s. Ri- 
vington. 

A Sermon preached before the Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, in the Abbey Church, 
Weftminfter, on Friday, May 25, 1804, 
being the Day appointed for a General 
Falt: by G. J. Huntingford, D.D. F.R.S. 
Bithop of Gloucefter. 1s 6d. 

SLAVE TRADE. 

A Defence of the Slave Trade by the 
Grounds of Humanity, Policy, and Juftice. 
2s 6d. 

Notices on the Slave Trade, in reference 
to the Britifh Ifles. 6d. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Antient and Modern Malta; containing 
a Defcription of the Ports and Cities of the 
Iflands of Malta and Goza, alfo the Hiftory 
of the Knights af St. John of Jerufalem : 
by Louis de Boifgelin, Knight of Malta, 
3 vols. 4to. 41 4s. 

TRADE. 

Advice to the Artizans, Manufacturers, 
and other mechanical Claffes ofthe Commu- 
nity; with Obfervations on their prefent 
Situation; intended to prevent a Repetition 
of thofe Errors in which they have been fo 
often involved for a Series of Years, and 
which have fubjeéted them to Profecution 
for Combination; to which is added, the 
moft material Claufes of the Combination 
A&, anda few Remarks thereon, with a 
view to point out the relative duties of the 
Mafter and Journeyman ; by a Calico Print- 
er. 6d. 

TRAVELS. 

North Wales;. including its Scenery, 
Antiquities, Cuftoms, and fome Sketches of 
its Natural Hiftory, delineated from two 
Excurfions through all the interefting Parts 
of that Country, during the Summers of 
1798 and 1801: by the Rev, W. Bing- 
ley, A.M. 2yols, Longman. 
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A Tour through fome of the Southem 
Counties of England: by Peregrine Pro- 
ject and Timothy Type. 3s 6d. 

A Tour through the Britifh Weft Indies 
in the Years 1802 and 1803, giving a par- 
ticular Account of the Bahama Iflands: by 
Daniel M‘Kinnen, Efg. 5s. White. 


Report of Difeafes in a Weftern Diftri& of London. 


Letters on Silefia, written during a Tout 
through that Country inthe Years 1800, 
1801; by his Excellency John Quincy 
Adams, then Minifter Plenipotentiary from 
the United States to the Court of Berlin, 
and fince a Member of the American Senate. 
Withamap. 8s boards, Budd. 


REPORT of DISEASES in a WESTERN DISTRICT of LONDON, 
From June 23 to July 23, 1804. 


ACUTE DISEASES. 
Quartan 
Sore Throat 
CE deicenamtincd) nabionswommguee 13 
Inflammation of the Bowels 
Cholera 
Peripneumony ~ 
Summer Fever, or Synochus_..... rer 
Meafles 
Scarlet Fever and Sore Throat 
A CEE nin een eminentia oeidins 
Dyfentery 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Cough and Chronic Dyfpnaa 
Head-ache 
MINOR oeecancnccnennnecoeu -16 
Dyfuria é 
Chronic Rheumatifm 
Afthenia 
Lumbago 
Euterodyne 
Diarrhcea 
ee ne ee 
cada deniedini bananas wadial y) 
Epilepfy 
Hemoptoe and Confumption..-._...--. f 
DE cacnddasns cadsndervcnmaneced 
Amenorrhea 
Moenorthegis ..~ .sccceocccsecencass 
Hyfteria -..-....-..- abedebagannied 
Leucorrhcea 
Cutaneous Eruptions 
INFANTILE DISEASES. 
I caitiasak ta cineca teh sth cbse sas tecanae 2 
Mefenteric Confumption 
Diarrhea 
Bydeocephalue ...2.6..0cc.+... eteiaiin 
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The moft obvious remark which is fug- 
gefted by a perufal of the preceding lift, is, 
that no one difeafe has Rice particularly 
prevalent; the {pring and winter, indeed, 


have been unufually free from every fort of 
epidemic; and the progrefs of the feafon 
has been fcarcely marked by the common 
variation of difeafes. The faét is fome- 
what adverfe to our general fpeculations on 
this fubje&; for although the late feafon 
has been mild on the whole, it has been of 
very irregular temperature, and the tranfi- 
tions frequent, great, and fudden. To the 
general mildnefs, perhaps, we may attribute 
the abfence of epidemic complaints; whilft 
thefe viciffitudes will account for the large 
proportion of catarmhal and rheumatic dif. 
orders which have occurred in the prefent 
month. In the latter end of the month of 
June there were a few days of extreme heat, 
and a fingle cafe of cholera then occurred. 
The number of bowel complaints feems to 
be, at prefent, increafing, and feveral have 
affumed the dyfenteric type. It may be re- 
marked, that, in the latter inftances, inflead 
of the ufual mode of alternating opiates ard 
laxatives, the combination of the two reme- 
dies has been very advantageous. A pretty 
full dofe of opium and calomel given at bed 
time foothes the pain, procures reft, and ef. 
feéts the complete evacuation of the intef. 
tines, with fcarcely any fubfequent irrita- 
tion, fuch as a purgative given alone, or 
after an opiate, is very apttoexcite. The 
tenefmus is thus more completely removed, 
and the howels refume more readily their 
natural funétions. 

The difeafes under the titles of dyfpep- 
fia and afihenia conftitute, as ufual, a large 
proportion of the complaints of the lower 
clafles of the metropolis. They arife from 
all thofe caufes which derange the digefiive 
organs, or materially difturb the repote of 
the mind; ard are, therefore, not likely to 
ceafe to exift in a crowded population, 
where fedentary occupations and immoral 
habits are among the numerous and una- 
voidable evils. 





DOMESTIC INCIDENTS; 
Moft important Marriages, Deaths, &c., in and near London: together 
with Biographical Memoirs of eminent Perjons deceased, 


"THE foundation of two very old 

houfes, in Duke-ftreet, Mile-End 
New Town, gave way on.the 17th July, 
and the wretched inhabitants, coniiting 


of cight poor families, were buried in 
the ruins. This dittrefling event hap- 
pened about half patt {ix in the moru- 
ing, and the individuals were only 
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awakened from fleep by the deftru¢tive 
crath. The alarm in the neighbourhood 
was very great, and thofe who firft rufhed 
to the {pot imagined the premifes to 
be on fire, as the clouds of duft, which 
had the appearance of fmoke, veiled 
the true calamity : afcene, however, foon 
prefented itfelf, that left no room for 
doubt. The unfortunate victims were 
heard to utter the moft dole ul groans, 
and fupplicate for aflittance from be- 
neath the ruins! The readinefs of the 
by-ftanders to afford relief was very 
praife-worthy: they quickly removed 
the uppes beams and heavy timber, and, 
liftenimg with attention whence the 
founds proceeded, foon releafed no lefs 
than thirty-fix perfons from their de- 
plorable fituations ; moft of them naked 
and much bruifed, but, aftonithing as it 
may appear, not one life was lott, nor 
were avy bones broken, The tenant 
of one of the houfes, named Box, on 
being taken out, and finding that his 
wife and children were miffing, refo- 
lutely refcued them himfelf, though 
much wounded; and another, named 
Nicholfon, fupported a piece of timber 
in a molt perous manner, antil his 
wife got out; after which the whole 
mafs again gave way, and he was dread- 
fully hurt about the head and breait 
before he could be extricated. 





MARRIAGES, DEATHS, Kc., IN AND 
NEAR LONDON, 

Married.| At Fulham Church, by 
the Bithop of London, Geo, Polh.ll, 
Ef). of Chipfiead Place, Kent, to Mifs 
Porteus, of Fulham Place.—At Lady 
Perth’s houfe, in Grofvenor-fquare, by 
the Bifhop of London, the Earl of 
Moira, to the Countcts of Loudon.— 
Lord Vifcount Hinchinbroke, fon of 
the Earl of Sandwich, to Lady Louifa 
Corry—Major Mitchell, of the 26th 
regt. of foot, to Lady Harriet Somerfet, 
daughter of the late Duke of Beaufort, 
—At Eaft Sheen, Surry, Mr. John Har- 
rifon, of Manfion-houfe-ftreet, banker, 
to Mifs Hay, niece to Sir Brook Watfon, 
Bart.—Irving Brook, of Chriftopher- 
fireet, to Mifs Frances Longley.— At 
St. Pancras, the Rev, Francis Dod@ 
worth, of Dodington, Kent, to Mifs 
Croft, daughter of the late T.C. Efq. of 
America-fquare.—At Richmond, J. F. 
Yerguffon, Efg. of Beaufort, South Ca- 
rolina, to Mils Macklin, of Red-Lion- 
fquare.—At St. Mary-le-bonne Church, 
Samuel M‘Morris, Efq. of the Madras 
Fitablifhment, to Mifs Vangelder, eldett 
daughter of P, M. V. Efq. of Upper 


Norton-ftreet,—Charles Wm. Rolus, 
Efq. of Grove Place, Hackney, to Mifs 
Sarah James, third daughter of T. J. 
Ef, of Brownings, Effex.—Win. Tucker, 
Efq. of Eafi-ttreet, Red-Lion-fquare, to 
Mis Yeandall.—Col.. Thos. Bowfer, to 
Mrs. Ann Bradie, of Keppell-itreet, 
Bedford-fquare.—At St. James’s Ch, 
Wm. Head, Etq. of Milton, Bucks, to 
Mifs Stanley, of Cottingham, in North- 
amptonthire.—Mr,. T. Norton, to Mifs 
A, Taylor, of Holt, Norfolk,—At Mary- 
le-bonne Church, the Rev. Francis Lec, 
to Mifs Ball, fifter to E. H. B. -Ffq. fuc- 
ceffor to the late Adm, Sir Edw, Hughes, 

Died] At her house in Marley-lireet, 
aged 83, the Hon, Lady Saluibury, of 
Offley Place, Herts, and of Branibury, 
Middlefex, relict of Sir T. S. formerly 
Judge of the High Court of Admiralty. 
—John Reginald Pole Carew, youngeit 
fon of R. P. C. Efy. M.P. of New Ca- 
vendilli-iirect; and a few days after- 
wards, Mrs. Pole Carew.—Peter Hol- 
ford, fq. Sen, Matier in Chancery.— 
At Kingfton, in her 83d year, Mrs, 
Knowles, relict of the late Rev. J.C. 
Knowles, Reétor of Tetcham, and Vicar 
of Effingham, in Surry.—At Brentford 
Butts, Mr. Andrew Shiels.—-Mr. Geo. 
Cawthorne, of the Britih Library, 
Strand.—In Charlotte-fircet, Bedford- 
{quare, aged 64, Mrs, Ifall, relict of 
R. H. Ef. many years a Director of 
the Hon. Eaft India‘ Company.—At 
Twickenham, aged 74, Mrs, Charlotte 
Soame, of Thurlow, Suifulk.—Iu Glou- 
celicr Place, New Road, General Ed- 
metion, Col. of the it Royal Garri- 
fon Battalion —In Bennet direst, Mrs. 
Fraine, reliét of Capt. F.—At South 
Lambeth, aged 77, Mr. R. Parran.—tin 
Charlotte-tireet, Bedford-fquare, Mrs, 
Ann Allen, wile of J. A. Fiq. of the 
Ifland of Barbadoes.—OF a putrid fe- 
ver, aged 24, John Cowley, M. D.—At 
Hackney Terrace, aged 76, Alexander 
Coutts, Ffq. formeriy merchant, -of 
Princes-ftreet, Bank.—In his 28th year, 
Samuel Mencelin, Efq. one of the Mo- 
neyers of his Majeity’s Mint.—At Lady 
Webtter’s, in Charles-firect, Berkeley- 
fquare, ‘Thos, Chaplin, Fiq. of Rite- 
holme, Lincolnfhire.—-Mrs. Mills, of 
Covent-Garden Theatre.—{n Hatton- 
fireet, the Rev. James Davies, many 
years minifier of St. James's, Clerken- 
wel!.— Wi. Whitmore, Efq. of College- 
firect, Weilmintter.—At his chambers, 
New-Inn, Lincoln’s-Inn, aged 56, Wm, 
Belchier, Efq.—In Little Argyle-ftreet 
Mrs. Howells, widow of John Towels, 
Efq. of Prinknalh Park, Glouccticr- 











+ 


fhire. In Lincoln’s-Inn-Ficlds, Mr. 
Ord, one of the Matters in Chancery ; 
and, the fame day, Mr. Oldfield, alfo a 
Mutter in Chancery for fifty years, and 
one of the Governors of the New River 
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Company.—Mrs. Clements, wife of 
J.C. Etq. of Upper Grofvenor-fireet.— 
Aged 74, Benj. Bunn, Efq. many years 
Deputy of Portfoken Ward, 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES; 


With an Account of the principal Marriages, Deaths, &¢., under the 


Heads of the different Counties : 


arranged in alphabetical Order. 


BERKSHIRE. 
ARRIED.| The Rev. Matthew 
H. Lutcombe, of Clewer, near 
Windfor, to Mifs Harwood, only daugh- 
ter of Harry H. Efq. 

Died.| Aged 76, Mr, Wim. Taylor, 
of Barton Farm, near Abingdon.—At 
Huntetcombe, Sv B. Gore, Bart. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 

One of the mdit tremendous fiorms 
of thuoader and lightning ever remem- 
bered was experienced at Tfanflope 
the 21th of June. It feemed to come 
from the W.S.W, and continued fora 
coniiderab!e: time. While the vil- 
Jagers were feeking for fhelter in their 
cottages, they were alarmed by the 
falling of the fpire, and of the venera- 
ble and antrent church, which was laid 
in ruins with a moft awful crath, after 
fianding the teft of three centuries. 
The {pire was 186 feet high, and was 
built by Sir Chriftopher Wren. 

Died.| At Salt-hill, on her way to 
Rriftol, for the recovery of her health, 
Nirs. John Woodcock, wile of John W, 
Efq. of Bloomfbury Place, fecond 
daughter of the Hon, Sir Beaumont 
Hotham, Kut. one of the Barons of the 
Court of Fachequer. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Married.) Vhe Rev. John Martyn 

Longmire, late of Sidney College, to 


Mis Fox, daughter of Jolin F. Etg. of 


Dean, in Bedfordthire. 

Died.| At Bourne Houfe, G. Webb, 
fen, fq. late of the Illand of Nevis.— 
At Shirehampton, William Williams 
Hewett, Efq. late of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, nephew to the prefent Lord 
Litford. 

CHESHIRE, 

Muarried.| At Minofhull, Luke Ben- 
nett, Efq. of Dimidale, noar Newcal- 
tie, to Mifs Kent, eldetit daughter of 
the Rev, R. K. of the former place. 

Died.] John Furley, Ffq. of King 
Street, Chetier, formerly a banker in 
London.—At Parksate, Mrs, Main- 


waring, of the Welch Row, Nantwich, 
mother of Sir H, Mainwaring Main- 
waring, Bart, of Peover. 

CORNWALL, 

Married.| At Conttenton, Mr, R. 
Crowgrey, merchant, of Falmouth, to 
Miis Joanna Bolitho, youngett daugh- 
ter of the late Jas, B, Mig, of Treviflees, 
—At Dawlith, Ed. Wim. Stackhoufe, 
Ely. of Pendarves, to Mifs Tritt. 

Died.| Mrs, Prideaux, wite of FH. P, 
Ffq. of Marazion, and filter to Sir John 
St. Aubyn, Bart. 

DERBYSHIRE. 

Merried.] At Chapel-le-Frith, the 
tev. Thos. Pinder, of Congleton, ta 
Mus Sarah Yeates, of Cattle Naze, 

DEVONSHIRE, 

Married] At Plympton, the Rev, 
Mr. Arfeot, Vicar of Rame, to Mifs 
Strode, of Newnham Park, 

Died] At Modbury, in her 85th 
year, Mrs, Ann Brideman, reliét of 
the late Rev. G. B.—At Elsfordleigh, 
aged 26, Mrs, Couch.—At Exeter, 
Mr, Chas, Clap, ironmonger.—At Ply- 
mouth, aged 56, Mifs M. Hunn.—At 
Newton Buthell, aged 68, John Bur- 
ton, Ef). of Jacobliowe.—AtPlymouth, 
Geo, Drake, E1q. 

ESSEX, 

A labouring man, returning home 
witha lighted pipe, mcautioutly knock- 
ed out the aihes among fome firaw, 
and other inflammable matter that 
laid in a heap clofe by the range of 
warehoules at the back of the town of 
Grays, which had been long ufed as 
granares. The contequence was, the 
lighted tobacco, after fmothermeg for a 
few hours, burtt into a fame, and, be- 
fore aliiftance could be procured, the 
whole range of buildings, with feveral 
thoufand quarters of wheat and flour, 
were cntircly confumed, 

Died.] The Rev. Mr. Wawkins, Vi- 
car of Halftead, Rector of Willingham 
Spain, and a Magittrate of the county. 
—Atilam Common, H, Theoph. Met- 
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ealfe, youngeft fon of Sir Theophi- 
lus M. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

Married.] Samuel Whittuck, Efq. 
of Bitton, to Mifs Ann Hooper, daugh- 
of J, H. Efq. of: Lambridge.—Mr. 
Benj. Butler, of Painfwick, to Mis 
Johnfon, daughter of Jof. J. Eiq. of 
St. Thomas, near Exeter. 

HAMPSHIRE, 

Married.| At Rumfey, Frederic 
Chas. Wilton, Efg. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
London, to Mifs Fletcher, daughter of 
Wu. F. Efq. of Lee Houte, Winchef- 
ter.—At Ringwood, Mr. M. Towntend, 
to Mifs Jane Caroline Duby, eldett 
daughter of the Rev. John D. 

Died.] At Newport, in the Ifle of 
Wight, Major Jas. Akerman, of the 
Hon, Eaft India Company’s fervice.— 
Mifs Sophia Mant, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. M. of Southampton.—At 
Sutton, the infant fon of the Rev. 
Geo. Hutton, B.D. Vicar of that 
place—At Southampton, Mrs. Baf- 
tide, widow of the late General b. 

HEREFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| John Waltham Garbet, 
Ffq. of Kuill Court, to Mifs Hughes, 
only daughter of the late Flugh H. 
Eiq. of Bodwyn, in the [fle of An- 
glefea.—At Hereford, the Rev. Mr. 
Wall, Vicar of Kingfton, to Mifs Be- 
van, daughter of the late Major B. 
of the Radnorfhire Militia. 

Died.] At Cafileticld, Wm, Cecil, 
Ffq. formerly of Llanover, Mon- 
mouththire.—Suddenly, while dancing 
ata ball, Mrs. Matthews, of Wool- 
hope. 

HERTFORDSHIRE, 

Married.] Peter Clutterbuck, Efq. 
of Watford, to Mifs Sophia Day, 
daughter of T. D. Ef. 

Died.| At St. Alban’s, in his 83d 
year, Mr, Alderman Batkerfield, Fa- 
ther of that Corporation. He had 
been 58 years a member of the fame, 
and twice ferved the office of Mayor. 

KENT. 

-Married.] Benjamin Uorene, junr. 
Efq. of Foot’s Cray Place, Kent, to 
Mis Sophia Caroline Berens, youngeft 
daughter of J. Bereus, Ety. of Ke- 
vington.—At Canterbury, Capt. iorf- 
ley, of the Blues, to Mits Crippen. 

Died.} At Dr. Watts’s, Craubrook, 
Mrs, Cox, wife of Mr. R. Cox, of 
Cheltenham —At St. Martin’s Hill, 
near Cauterburv, in his 76th year, 
Rob, Thos. Pyott, Efqy.—At Cran- 
bruok, in his 49ch year, the Rev. 


Evan Davies, late Minifter of a con- 
gregation of Protettant Diffenters at 
Athtord. 

LANCASHIRE. 

A mecting took place near Manchef- 
ter, between Mr. Shaketpeare Phillips, 
and Mr. Jones, in confequence of the 
former having, as Major of the Man- 
cheiier Volunteer Cavalry, canfed the 
names of feveral members of the corps 
who had refigned, to be publithed in 
the newfpaper. Mr. Jones fired firft, 
without effect; upon which Mr. Phil- 
lips difcharged his piliol in the air, 
aad, with the ailitiance of the teconds, 
the parties were reconciled. 

Married.| At the Collegiate Church, 
Manchelier, Major Buddev, of the 
Hon, Eati-india company’s fervice, to 
Mils Halley, of Bombay. 

Died.| At Liverpool, aged 23, Geo. 
Dunbar, Eig. fecond ton of Sur Geo, 
Dunbar, Bart. of Mockrum.—At Pref- 
cot, Thos. Baldwin, Eq. late of Hoole 
Hall, Chethire. 

LEICESTERSHIRE, 

Died.] Mis Hartopp, only daugh- 
ter of KE. W. Hartopp, Fig. of Little 
Dalby.—At Orton on the Hill, the 
Rev. Wm. Churchill. This gentleman 
was the youngeft brother to the Poet, 
and was cducated at Wetimintter fchool 
with Lloyd, Bonnell, Thornton, Chri!- 
topher Smart, and other contempo- 
rary fons of genius. Mr. Chnrehiil’s 
modetiy was extreme; and he would 
moti likely have continued a humble 
curate to the grave, if his uncle, 
the late Bithop of St. Afaph, had 
not rewarded his merit with the living 
of Orton, He was an excellent tcho- 
lar; a man of great probity; often 
benevolent to his own prejudice ; be- 
loved by all his acquaintances; and, 
while genius and literature are cheriih- 
ed, will live in the remembrance of 
all who poffefs a knowledge of his 
character. Belides many otuer valu- 
able publications, Mr. Churehi'l has 
left a comment on the writings of 
his brother Charles, with notes exs 
planatory of thofe political paflagos 
and perfonages likely to grow cbfolete. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

Died.| By the breaking of a blood 
veflel, Mifs Winter, one of the gover 
nefles of the Lad:es’ tehool, at Stam- 
ford. She was in perfect health a 
few minutes before. 

NORFOLK. 
r 


Mr. Coke’s annual thew of fheep, 
at Huikham, was this year attended 
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by his Grace the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Somerville, Lord Darnley, Sir 
Joieph Banks, Sir Charles Davers, 
and any eminent agricuiturifis. Ma- 
ny capital South Downs and Leicetters 
were exhibited ; the rams were let at, 
and the fiock in general fetched, high 
prices. Three of the largeft prize cups 
were adjudged to Mr. Purdy, of Eg- 
mare, for his excellent ftock; and 
Mr. Bevan received a large tilver cup 
as a premium for having converted the 
greateit quantity of land into water 
meadow. 

The Norfolk farmers have fubfcrib- 
ed 600 guineas for an elegant piece 
of plate to be prefented to Mr. Coke. 

Died.| Aged 90, Robert Layman, 
Ffq. many years an eminent turgeon 
at Dis. 

SHROPSHIRF. 

Married.| At St. Mary’s Church, 
Shrewibury, John Deniion, Efq. of 
Grafton, to Mifs Ann Kent, of Leaton. 

Died.| Anthony Kynnertley, Eig. of 
Shrewibury, 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Asa boy, about 10 years old, was 
working at a bark-mill belonging to 
Mr. Broadmead of Milverton, his hand 
was unfortunately caught by the cogs 
ot one of the wheels, and no one being 
near to ftop the horfe, his arm was 
drawn in as far as the thoulder; one 
ot the cogs entering his fhoulder blade, 
and another his cheit. At that inftant 
the horfe was tiopped, and every exer- 
tion was ufed to extricate the boy’s 
arm, but in vain. Mr. Warren, «an 
eminent furgeop, was then fent for, 
who found it neceflary to amputate the 
arm in the mill: and nutwithftanding 
all thefe excruciating tortures, the lad 
is fiill alive, and in a fair way of reco- 
very. 

Marrxd.] At Bath, John Waldon, 
M.D. of Great Torrington, Devon, to 
Mus Gaulis, fifter to the late Rt. Hon. 
Lady Clintouv.—R. Martham, jun. Etq. 
of Stratton, to Mus Cultance, eldctt 
daughter of J.C. Etg. of Weftou-houte, 
—aAt Bathwick Church, Jas. Stephens, 
Hiq. of Cameron Houte, to Mrs. 
Boyd, widow of Hugh B. Efg. and 
uicce to Losd Vifcouut Gosford.—At 
Weils, the Rev, Richard Whalley, 
of Henfiridge, to Mifs Tudway, daugs- 
ter of ClementTudway, Efy. M.D. for 
Walls. 

Died.| At Bath, Henry Duquerry, 
Ef. of Dublin, a gentleman of emi- 
neuce at the Irdh bar.—aAt Croford, 
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Richard Crofs, Efy. formerly of Diur- 
yard, near Exeter.—At Briftol Hot 
Wells, aged 22, of a decline, Mifs La- 
vinia Oake, of Chriftchurch, in Hamp- 
fhire.—At Bath, the Rev. Thos. Collwis, 
and Benj. Bucknall, Efq.—At his lodg- 
ings on the North Parade, Bath, where 
he had arrived but a few hours before, 
Clement Boehm, Fiq. He had acca- 
fionally vilited that city, and lodged in 
the fame houte for upwards of thirty 
years, ftaying cach time about a week 
or ten days. He patled his life in a 
continued round of travelling, generally 
on foot, and always unattended, through 
a varicty of countries. The late Pli- 
lip Thickneile, Efq. had met Mr. Boebm 
in moft parts of Europe, and once in 
America, Ile refpe¢ted him as an in- 
telligent and inoffentive character; but, 
like himfelt, very eccentric, and always 
wandering. Mr. Boehm was remark- 
able for making his payments in guineas 
which appeared to be new: thefe he 
generally carried loofe in his coat- 
pocket; and upwards of 200 were in 
his poffeflion at the time of his death. 
SUFFOLK, 

Muarried.| At Bury, Capt. Holmes, 
of the Royal Marines, to Mifs Hartley, 
niece to the Rev. Abraham Jobfon, Vi- 
car of Wifbech._—At Bury, Mr. R. Wal- 
ford, merchant, of Watling-ftreet, Lon- 
don, to Mifs Berry, fitter to Sir E. B. 

Died.| The Rev. Mr. Hawkins, Vicar 
of Haltied, and Rector of Willingale 
Spain.—In the Fore Hamlet, Ipfivich, 
of a rapid decline, aged 30, Mrs. Jen- 
nings, relict of the late Capt. J. who 
was loft a few months ago, with his floop 
and all its hands, in a tempeiiuous gale 
of wind, 

SUSSEX, 

The temporary mnets-room erected for 
the officers of the 48th regiment, at 
Eafi-Bourn Camp, took fire a few 
days ago, and was foon reduced to 
athes. ‘The circumfiance caufed much 
alarm, as it was mifiaken at firit for 
a fignal, and, in confequence, feveral 
fire-beacons were lighted. 

Married.} The Rev. Mr. Kinlefide, 
of Angmering, to Mifs Martha Raikes, 
of -Woodford.—Mr. John. Shaft, of 
Arundell, to Mifs Charlotte O'Niel, 
of Ringwood, daughter of the late 
Mr. Henry O’N. formerly an gminent 
furgeon of Romfiey. 

Dicd.| At Southwick, near Shore- 
ham, John Bridger Norton, Efq. one 
of his Majetiy’s Juftices of the Peace. 
—In his 77th year, at Lewes, the Rev. 
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John Rideout.—At his houfe in thie 
Pallant, Chichetter, after a thort ill- 
nefs, William Heaker, Efq.—At Sud- 
bury, Mrs, Strutt, wife of Wm. S, Etq. 
—At Hurttpicrpoint, the Rev. Thos, 
Marchant, Rector of Patcham. 
WARWICKSHIRE, 

Married.| At Dean, John Grundy, 
Efy. of Mofs-Fold, to Mifs Hilton, 
daughter of John LI. Efy. of Middle 


Hulton.—At Birmingham, Mr. Jofhua , 


Schofield, of Sheflield, to Mifs Mary 
Cotterill, daughter of Clement C, 
Ety. of Burmingham. 

WESTMORELAND, 

Married.| The Rev. W. Hogarth, of 
Clifton Head, to Mifs Clarke, daugh- 
ter of the late C. N. C. Efq. of Sto- 
ney-clofé Houfe, Yorkthire. 

WILTSHIRE. 

Died.] At Chilton Foliat, the Rev. 
John Craven, many years an acting 
magiltrate in this and the neighbour- 
ing counties—Mr. Edmund Lewis, 
furgeon, of Semmgton.—Mr. Beech, 
of Saliibury. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.| John Wation, Efq. formerly 
a contiderable filk and ftutf manufac- 
turer, of Kidderminiter. 

YORKSHIRE. 

As Mr. Bedford and his wife, who 
was far advanced in a ftate of preg- 
nancy, were returning from Buxton in 
a gig, the horfe fet off in a gallop in 
the lane between Lafshill Hall and 
Kirkheaton, when the reins broke, and 
the carriage was overturned. Mr. B, 
had both his arms and one of his thighs 
broken, and his wife was killed on the 
fpot, her brains and teeth being dathed 
out. Their child and a boy, who were 
in the gig with them, were hkewile 
much hurt. 

Married.] At Saddleworth,W. Black- 
burne, Efq. of Brignall, to Miis S, 
Shaw, of Saddleworth.—Roger Baf- 
kett, Efq. of Tickhill, late Commander 
of the Prince William Henry Eatt In- 
diaman, to Mifs Potter, eldett daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Tho. Fofter, of Tin-. 
well, Ratland{hire-—At Melfonby, J. 
Hiobion, Efg. of Alliop’s Buildings, 
Londoa, to Mifs Swire, daughter of 
the late Roger Swire, of Cononley, in 
Craven, 

Died.| Mrs. Rhodes, wife of Mr, 
Rhodes, merchant, of Gomerfal, and 
daughter of the late Mr. Wilfon, for- 
merly of Leeds.—At Whitby, aged 70, 
Mrs, [abel Strong.—At Searborough, 
aged 71, Wm. Herbert, Efg. Common 

Vou, IL ; 


Councilman of that Borough.—At 
Bingham, Mrs. Walter, wife of the 
Rev. John W. and ouly fifter to the late 
T, Beaumont, Efq. . 

WALES. 

Married.] Mr. FE, Roberts, fon of 
Mr. R. of Milford Place, Mould, to 
Mifs R. Welch, fecond daughter of 
W. W. Efq. of Nazingbury.—At Lan- 
daff, Capt. Villebois, of the 14th Light 
Dragoons, to Mifs A. Jones, youngeft 
daughter of the late Rob. Jones, Efq. 
of Funmun Caftle, Glamorganfhire.— 


J. Linley Cantelo, Efq. of Calcutta, _ 


to Mifs E, Allen, of Haverfordweft. * 

Died.| At Pentir, Carnarvonithire, 
in his. 55th year, John Williams, ‘Efq. 
—Griffith Lloyd, Efq. of Llanfieplian, 
Glamorganthire. He was unfortunate- 
ly drowned in croffing Langhorn Ford 
on horfeback.—Sir Ed. Williams, Bart, 
of Llangoed, Brecon. 

SCOTLAND. 
Two fwwine of the Chinefe breed, be- 
“longing to Mr, Radcliffe, in Glen of 

Cummertrees, have, within thefe lait 
twelve months, brought forth one hun- 
dred and eleven pigs, viz. firft litter, 
20th May, 1803, thirty-fix; fecond 
ditto, 7th Nov. 1803, thirty-fix ; third 
ditto, 7th May, 1804, thirty-nine. 

At the late Lamberton Race Meet- 
ing, the ftairs leading to the grand 
ftand, being unufually crowded, fud- 
denly gave way, whereby feveral per- 
fons above and below received confi- 
derable injury. Some gentlemen had 
their bones broken, and a Mr. Davis, 
of Newcaftle, was fo ferioufly hurt, as 
to endanger his life. 

Married.| At Dundee, Mr. Wm, 
Anderfon, manufa¢turer, to Mifs He- 
len Stewart, daughter of Mr. A. S, 
architeét—At Milnhead, near Edin- 
burgh, Major Campbell, of the 18th 
foot, to Mits Barbara Douglas M‘Mur- 
do, fourth daughter of the late J. 
M‘Murdo, Efq. of Milnhead.— At 
Edinburgh, Capt. Sam, Greig, Com- 
miffioner of the Imperial Ruffian navy, 
to Mifs Fairfax, daughter of Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Geo, F.—At Greenock, John 
Berry, Efq. of Glafgow, to Mits Jane 
Robertfon, daughter of Geo, R. Efq. 
—At Dumfries, Henry Bowes, Efq. to 
Milfs Mary Buthby, fecond daughter of 
Tho. B. Efq. Collector of the Cuftoms 
at Kirkcudbright. — At Paifley, Wm. 
Taylor, Efg. to Mifs Jean Birkmyre, 
of Glafgow.—At Edinburgh, Lt. Col. 
Nicholion, to Mifs Mary Ruffell, eldeft 
daughter of the late John Rufiell, Eiq, 

7) 
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Clerk to the Signet——At Ayr, J. R. 
Hime, Efq. to Mifs Elizabeth Limond, 
daughter of David L. Eiq.—Mr. Geo. 
‘ Searle, of Louth, to Mifs Grant, only 
daughter of John G, Efq. of Wyham 
Houfe, Lincoinfhire. — At Edinburgh, 
the Right Hon, the Earl of Roden, to 
Mifs Juliana Anne Orde, youngelt 
daughter of John O. Efq, of Weft- 
wood, Northumberland, — Capt. An- 
drew. Brown, R. N, to Mils Helen 
Campbell. 

Dred.| At Ordequill, in the county 
of Banff, Anne Adam, aged 105.— 
At Clowes, near Elgin, in. his 106th 
year, James. Watfon.—At Edinburgh, 
Milfs Eliz. Brown Macconchie, only 
farviving daughter of Lord Meadow- 
bank.—Mifs Mary Currie Maitland, 
fgcond daughter of Adam Maitland, 
Fig. of Dundrennan,—At Inverdruie, 
aged 70, Mrs. Grant, wife of Captain 
Lewis Grant.—At Campbel-town, Jn. 
Clark, Ef. late of Bengal.—-At Green 


Bank, near Glafgow, Lady Leney, in - 


her 94th year.—At Edinburgh, Chas. 
Lockhart, Efq. late of Newhall. — At 
Edinburgh, Mifs FE, Willianwvon, daugh- 
ter of the late Captain James Wil- 
Niamfon, of the Eaft India Compauy’s 
fervice. 

IRELAND. 

In digging under part of the founda- 
tion of the Caftle of Tralee, the re- 
mains of five human fkeletons have 
been found, Thefe are fuppoted to be 
the bones of Henry D’Anvers and 
Meade, two Judges, and Arthur Char- 
ters, with their attendants, who were 
murdered in that Cattle by Sir John 
Defmond in the year 1679. 

Married.| By fpecial licence, at 
Thornberry, Queen’s County, Cochran 
Paliner, Efq. of Ruthall, High Sherif 
of the County, to Miis Eliza Lauren- 
fon, daughter of the late BE. L. Efq. of 
Rathmoyle—At Waterford, Captain 
Roberts, of the Navy, to Mils Hacket, 
—Tho. Smyth, Efg. of Queen-itreet, 
Dublin, to Mafs Maria Goodin, eldeti 
daughter of Mr. R. Goodin, of Dor- 
féet-ftreet.—At Cove, Mr. Edward Bra- 
bazon, of the Revenue, to Mis E. 
M‘Kerdy.—At Kilmore, Wm. Supple, 
Ffq. to Mils Schomberg, eldcfi daugh- 
ter of the late Sir Alex, 8.—Tho. Cha, 


Marriages and Deaths Abroad. 





Stuart Corry, Efq. of Rockcorry, Mo- 
naghan, to Mifs Anne Dillon, tecund 
daughter of Sir John D. Bart.—At 
Cork, W. Jenkins, Efq. to Mifs Tret- 
filian, daughter of the late Dr. Tref- 
filian. 

Died.] At Waterford, Mrs. Butfon, 
wife of 5. B, Efq, only fon of the Rev. 
C. B. Dean of Waterford. — Sudden- 
ly, in the Palatine Square, Royal Bar- 
racks, Wm, Erikine, Ktq. Lieutenant 
in the 9th foot. — In Gardiner’s Place, 
Walter Weldon, Efg.—At Cork, Mrs, 
Millerd, fitter to Lord Vilcount Carle- 
ton—At St. Paul’s Parade, Dublin, 
Waiter Lynch, Efq. late of Lydicon, 
county of Galway.—By a fall from his 
horfe, Arthur Smith, Efq. of Griitins- 
town, Welimeath.—Rich, Smith, Ef. 
of Profpect, in the County of Kildare, 
He went to bathe in the Grand Canal, 
and was unfortunately drowned, — At 
Waterford, in confequence of a fall 
from his horfe, Henry Charles Lewis, 
Efq.—Wm., Fennel, Eig. of Cahir Ab- 
bey. He was thrown from his horfe 
on his return from Dublin to Little- 
ton, in coufequence of the animal be- 
ing bitten by a cur. Mr. F. fell on 
his head; but not feeling any prefent. 
injury, proceeded to Littleton, where 
he was thortly feized with thofe fymp- 
toms which indicate a contufion in 
the brain, and, notwithfianding every 
aiiiftance which could be afforded, ex- 
pired the next morning, 

MARRIAGES, DEATHS, WC. ABROAD. 

Married.| At Conttantinople, Geo, 
Moore, Efy. to Mifs Mary Froding, 
fecond danghter of Chevalier F. Con- 
ful and Chancellor to the Ruffian Mi- 
fion at that relidence. 

Died.| 1u the Cattle of Bracke, aged 
75, the Countefs Sophia Clementina 
de Lippe, Abbefs of Cappel and Lem- 
go.—In the Cafile of Wertheim, the 
Counvteis Sophia Carolina de Lowen- 
ftein Wertheim, She was, in her 
vounger days, regarded as the mott 
beautiful woman in Germanv.—in 
Wetimoreland, Jamaica, Dr. J. Dram- 
mond,— AtSt. Mary’s Parfonage Houte, 
in the [land of Jertey, the Rev, Fran- 
c.s Valpy, Reetor of that paritl.—In 
the fame Tfaud, Mrs, Pipon, wife et 
J.P. Etq. of St. Aubin's. 
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}D} Hf} Baro. ) T-out] Tein} H |C] Wind Weather, wc. Rain 0.57 
1}7}30.29}55 |56,5156]2|  w ljhazy ' ‘ 
2}30.31}07 {61.5} 48] 5 wil 
2} 7|30.23156 |59.5}56| 4) wnw Ljhazy . nearly cloudlefs 
2} 30.24] 71.5)63 |44] 1] wnw 1j hazy 
3} 7} 30.19]59 5/1 61.5] 54] 1] ww 1] hazy 
2/30.18175 |66.5}45| 1{wxw 0) hazy 
4) 7} 30.14/64.5164 [54/4] se l}hazy. lefe cloudy 
2!30.08/79 |59 |51/2 s 2]hazy . wind sw and cool eve 
5} 7| 30.18] 01.5)65.5).54] 5] wsw 1]. lefs cloudy 
2|30.20|71 |67.5|52] 4] wsw 1]. more cloudy 
6| 7|}30.18]63 |65.5/57| 5] w Olhazy . wind sse . chiefly fine 
2/}30.01}58 |67 |51])5| sw 3}. fine. lefs wind 
7| 7| 29.96|36.5|62.5| 54] 5) ssw 2]. drizzly . more wind and chiefly fine 
nxn |2/29.98/66 [65 {49/3] sw 4]. lefs wind and little wet at times 
817) 29°84155 160 {53!14] wsw 2]. little wet at times but chiefly fine 
2| 29.83|62.5162 149]3 w 3]. lefs wind and cloudy eve 
9} 7} 30.08] 53.5)58 |51] 2} ww I} hazy 
2|30.18/63 161 |45| 2] wnw I} hazy. more hazy night : little rain 
10| 7} 90.27/53 |56.5}55| h| wsw 2]. little rain : fhower 
2} 30.93/60.5/60 [56] 4 n 1]. fine. cloudlefs eve 
11|7/30.50}51 {56 |54]1) NNe 1) hazy 
2} 30.54}64.5160 147] 38 n 1 
12| 7/30.55|53 |56.5]55] h x 0/not cloudy . foggy . fine 
2} 30.55}67.5161 |49) 3] nne 1 
13} 7|30.53|59 |60.5]5S} 4! sw 0}. more cloudy 
2) 30.48}67 |63.5|59] 5 nl 
14] 71 30.37|62.5162 |57]4 s l{hazy . little wet and wind nw : little rain 
2| 30.30} 64.5|64.5157| 5| nnw 1} much rain . fair night : fine 
15} 7} 30.16/58 |62 |59]2| ww 1]. more cloudy 
2|30.09}61 |63.5)53) 4 n 1}. lefs cloudy at times . wind s 
16/7/29.98155 |61 {6l{h E 1|. cloudy : little rain . fine : 
2| 99.93] 68.5163.5/58/3| £ Ijhazy . thower. thick upward at night : fide 
17] 7] 29.98]59.5162 |59]3] wsw 1]. chiefly cloudy 
2} 30.07|67.5|64 [5213 w 2}hazy . cloudy night : fine 
18} 7|30.29}60 163 |57}1 wl 
2|30.36|70 |65 |47|3|wnw 1]. more cloudy night 
19} 7| 30.53] 56.5/61.5]54|h| wi 1}not cloudy . little cloudy 
2/30.54166 163.5]52}4] sw Q/hazy . more cloudy eve 
20|7130.50}62 |64 |57|4] wsw 1]. hazy and lefs cloudy 
2|50.48173 [67 [54/3 w? 
21|7}90.50}60 |64.5/58]h} we 1]. cloudlefs : clear 
2}30.48/76 468.5]50/0] sw 1 
2917/30.47/65 {168 [55] 1} wnw 1] hazy 
2|30.47}76 |70.5/49]2 n I/hazy . more wind & and cool eve 
23! 7.) 30.49159.5/64 454] 1 gE l{hazy 
r(2|30.48170 |66 [48/1] & I}hazy 
24] 7/30.40/60.5/64 [57/3] I{hazy " 
2|30.38|75.5/67 |46]2 F 1{hazy . thunder and little wet . cloudy eve. thun- 
25| 7} 30.34163.5165.5] 55] 3 x O} [der & much lightning but very little rain : fife 
2 | 30.33/81.5| 70.5 | 45] 2 sE 1]. cloudlefs eve 
96|7130.388161 [66 {59/h| ene 1]. not cloudy 
2|30.36/68 |66.5]55.) 2) ene I}hazy. cloudlefs night 
27) 7 | 30.20}57.5 164.5) 52} 1 nN l{hazy . more cloudy 
2|30.16}68 165 |48] 4 n 2|. lefs cloudy . cloudlefs night 
28)7/20.25/53 |60 {51} 1 n l{hazy . chiefly cloudy | 
2}30.31}61 }61.5}50)5 n 2]. fine 
29) 7|S50.28151.5]58 | 53) 1 wn 1]| hazy 
2/30.20/69 |62 {4612} w I}hazy . cloudlefs nigh* 
30) 7/30.15/57 |6l {52} 3! wnw l}hazy : 
12)30.07169,5'64 (45! 2lwsw L'thick upward at night 
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u aa 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, lila 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthels, and of OATMEAL per Boll o . Avotr- 
4 dupoife, from the Returns received in the Week ended July 21, 1804. 


—_—_—- 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat{ Rye. ;Barley.{ Oats Wheat; Rye. potent Oats. 
js djs djs djs d « Zi | djs djs d 
Middlefex ....../57 11/29 3/29 O28 2H) Effex .sesseseeeee) 98 6|27 9129 6 
Surrey s.seceeeeee| 63 10|30 0/28 8/23 10 }] Kent .seeeeevee-o-[58 28 8128 0 
Hertford ... 0000+ 4135 6 ig Salles ccccse0ces.i 106 28 = 3 
Bedford ....0e0 Si se 19 3 25 0126 2 
Huntingdon .... 11 Cambridge 15 Sh ectecs Joe O19 8 
Northampton ... 032 Norfolk aisdmeabe ‘7 Pes 3,22 8 
Rutland ......... Lincoln...cccoeee{ 7 = 3/2 ‘2k 2 21 2 
Leicefter E POE iiccccccssccque 11} 3/25 11 22 9 
Nottingham.,. .|: Durham BO. Dh cessed onan 24 6 
Derby ... ee eee eee! | Northumberland] 55 : 9/23 il 
Stafford ..cccccce Cumberland ..../58 2! ‘ 10/24 4 
Salop ....e+eeeeee | Wefimorland....|6 ic ) 6124 9 
Hereford........- Lancafte .ccccce{t | - BI26 4 
Worcefier Chetter 1) eee’ Pee oe 
Warwick .....00- 
Wilts ....00c0ce00 [0 
Berks. ..ccccccccse 


PURE ccancocssaces l cesses oe Gls 
Oxford ....eeeeeee} 


Denbigh 5 Gl ...00. 492 0/22 5 
Bucks .coccocsccse ft 
Brecon ..ccseccece 


Anglefea........ ls O 
Carnarvon ...06.-|58 2 26 418 @ 
Montgomery....|4 
Radnor....-eseeee 





moPrynH dso KecCOU 


Merioneth 5 ¢ 32 = 1 @ 
Cardigan Ot - Oe ccm 817 4 
Pembroke ....... . 

Carmarthen 
Glamorgan, 
Gloucetter 
Somerfet 








wononwnorL+st 





Average of England & Wales. 
Wheat 53s 9d; Rye 34s 7d; Barley 5 
28s 5d; Oats 24s 11d. Cornwall.........|£ 
OCT EEEE | ° 
TA eNtS cic cssecceee 30 5/28 28 




















AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE rye and oat harveft has already commenced in Kent and Fifex, and, being about 

to begin upon their forwardeft wheat, the harvelt will be general in thofe counties 

in afew days. The late ftormy weather has beat duwn and laid much of the firongeft 
wheat. The barley is a middling crop; the oats generaliy thin, and in moft parts foul. 


Beans an univerfal crop. Of peafe, nothing very particularly is faid. 
look promifing, although much turnip land has been twice fown; the Sweedith in parti- 
cular. Clovers and the artificial graffes look well. Of grafs and hay there has been a ge- 
nerally good crep, and there isa profpeét of a great bulk of aftermath: in the very few 
parts where that moft valuable grafs, lucerne, is cultivated, it has fucceeded wonderfully. 
‘A good crop of white clover feed is expected: this article, neglected for a number of 
years, isagain getting into vogue. ‘Tie hops have, thus far, a moft profperous appear- 
ance: already the planters begin to talk of aduty of 150,000/. Working hands are in 
plenty throughout the country. 

Of the probable good quality of the wheat much is faid; butit feems a very general 
opinion that the quantity per are wili be no where confderable; that the prefent is nota 
yielding year, an opinion in which, ona ret:ofpe& of the weather fince laft autumn, we 
can readily concur, Although, moft fortunately, wheat is a hardy plant, yet it is not pof- 
fible that it can remain unaffected by unnatural warmth and deluging rains in the winter 
feafon, and by fudden cranges ard blighting winds in the fpring: the blooming time was 
yet favourable ; and fince fo grext a breadth of land was fown, the quantity of wheat, at 
any rate, muft be confiderable. 

It is with much regret we advert to the bi!’ now pending in parliament for the purpofe 
ef making another chanve in the corn laws; 
cially, which, if it ferve 


Turnips, of late, 


n attempt to prop up the price of corn artifi- 
temparery purpole, willultimately haye a very ill effect: it is 
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to fet an example of tampering, which may be, by and by, laid hold of toa very mif 
chievous purpofe. Should corn become too cheep, the prefent_ high prices of live fiock 
afford an excellent opportunity for the culture ot artificial graffes upon the wheat lands; a 
much more legitimate mode of raifing corn to its proper level, than by the odious and un. 
popular one of arbitrary legal regulations. 

Beef and mutton are dear in Smithfield: eighty ftone of beef has been worth 24/, or 6s 
per fione. Mutton 5s per fione. Belt dairy pork 4s 8d to 4s. Town bacon 5s 6d to 
5s 8d, in which there isa deline, of late, about -4d per dione : fomewhat more ia the trifh, 

Middlejex, July 26, 1504. 


BILL of MORTALITY, from July 3, 1804, to July 24, 1804, 
BURIED. 


B11 sys 


{2 and 3 124!) 50and 60 102 
and 10 3| GOand70 72 
and 20 S8} 7O0and80 61 
and 380 80 and 90 27 
and 40 90and 100 4 
and 50 


CHRISTENED } 
Male 925) ,.,-}| Males 

eee sata \ 1727} y ae 
Females 802. { Females 5715 
Wheicof have died under 2 years old 312. 


Peck loaf 2s 10d, 2s 11d. 3s id. 3s td. 
Salt t4s per bufhel, Sjd. per pound. 


Butween 








ALPHABETICAL LIST of BANKRUPTS & DIVIDENDS, 
June 27/h vo JuLy 24th INcLUSIVE, 
Extraéied from the London Gezeite, 
fa2Qurers (Duckworth and Co. Manchef- 
ter). 

Froft W. late of Dover-fir. Borough, tailor 
(Charter, Printer-ftr. Earl-ftr. Black- 
friars)...Firth Thos. late of Rothwell, 
York, hawker (Lee, of Leeds, or Bat- 
tye, Chancery-lane)...Portnum C. late 
of Upper Berkeley-ftr. Portman. fquare, 
merchant (Palmer and Co. Warnford- 
court, Throgmorton-fir.),..Field John, 
Watford, Heris, miller, 

Gunton R. late of Droitwich, Worcefter- 
fhire, innholder (Hill and Co. Gray’s- 
inn, London),..Gilbert T. Birmingham, 


BANKRUPTCIES. 


{The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. ] 


VESON Henry, of Manchefier, pub- 
lican (Foulkes, Manchefter, and 
Foulkes, Bury- place, Bloomfbury )... Arm- 
firong W. of Stanwix, Cumberland, ca- 
Nico manufacturer (Mounfey, Carlifle, or 
Mounfey, Staple’s-inn, London) 
Burwood W. Sun-wharf, Wapping, war- 
finger (Palmer and Tomlinfon, Warnford 
court, Throgmorton-fir.}... Buckfione W, 
late of Bifhepfgate-ftr. hxberdather ( Rof- 
fer, King-fir. Holborn)... Beddine David, 





of Back-lane, St. George in the Eaft, 
upholder (Unwin, High fir. Shadwell) 
-+-Bird W. Wilberforce, Coventre, filk 
manufacturer (Berry, Wallbrook)... 
Brown Jis. and Jas. Tregant,of Birming - 
ham, factors (Egerton, Gray’s-inn), 
Cli R. of Little Boulton, Lancafter, muf- 
lin) manufaGturer (Crofs,  Bolton-le- 
Moors)...Collinfon J. of Hitchen, Hert- 
ford, merchant (Fade, Hitchen, or 
"Townfend, Staple’s-1nn),.....Chriftiana 
Geo. Carey-fir. Middlefex, livery-fiable- 
keeper (Wright and Holafworth, Sher- 
borne-lane, Lombard-fir.)...Chatburn S, 
of Hebden-bridge, York, cotton tpinner 
(Holiand, King’s-fir. Manchefter)...Cre- 
nan J. Johnfon’s-court, Fleet fir. book- 
binder (Lee, Caflle-ftr. Holb« rt). 
Deighton J. of Reeth, York, ironmoncer 
(Egerton, Gray's mn fquare, London). 
Ellis Benjamin, of Holt, Norfolk, vintner 
(Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane)...Em- 
mett R. of Withnell,and Peter Baldwin, 
et Houghton, Lancafhire, cotton manu- 


James J. of T: 


factor (Alexander, Bedford-row, J.on- 
don)...Gidlow W. of Hindley, Lancaf- 
ter, cotton manufacturer (Bretherton, 
Wegan, and Blackftock, St. Mildre:i’s- 
court, Poultry),...Gower R., T. Soper, 
and J. Bevis, of Birmingham, leather 
dreflers (Richardfon, Monument-yard). 


Harvey J. late of Birmingham, wine mer- 


chant (Dolphin, Birmingham, or John- 
. : pi . 

fione, Inner Temple, London)... Hemus 
W. of Merthyr Tydvil, Glamorganhhire, 
brick maker (Wilkins, of Merthyr Tyd- 
vil)...Holmes Jofeph Whiting, of Port- 
fea. ironmonger (Callaway, Poitfmouth) 
Hilder W. of Halling, Kent, vittual- 
ler (Nelfon, Paifgrave place, Temple 
Rar)... Hahn New- 
court, Crutched-friars, fhip and infurance 
broker (Evans, Birchin-lane)... Home P. 
and Patrick Hunter, Throgmorton-itr, 
merchants (Willis, Warniord-court, 
Throgmorton-ftr. ) 

uro, Cornwall, money fcrive. 
ner (Shephard and Co. Eediord-row, of 


Ay deg 
James Charlefion, 
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Michell, Truro)...Jarratt J. the younger, 
of Water-lane, Tower-ftr. broker (Pal- 
mer and Co. Warnford-court, Throgmor- 
ton-ftr.)...Jarritt James, late of Briftol, 
cabinet maker (John Vowles, Briftol, or 
Bennet, Dean’s-court, London),..James 
Rich. of Manchefter, victualler (Hurd, 
King’s-bench-walk, Temple)...Kerfhaw 
J. and W. Kerthaw, Halifax, Yorkthire, 
merchants (Howarth and Wilcock, at 
Ripponden and Halifax). 


Lichigaray S. and Matthew Dunsford, of 


Bafinghall-ftr. dealers (Walton, Gird- 
ler’s-hall, Bafinghall-ftr.)... Lawrence R. 
New Windfor, bricklayer (Barton, Sy- 
mond’s-inn) 


Metford W. Temple-ftr. Briftol, butcher 


(Mellin, Brifiol)...Marth Rt. Ol Bai- 
ley, London, oilman (Smith and Tiifon, 
Chapter-houfe, St. Paul’s Church-yard) 
..-Mills Jas. of Portfea, in the County of 
Southampton, grocer (Wilfhen, Salif- 
bury-ftr. Strand). 


Newton Rt. of Manchefter, cotton manu- 


fatturer (Ellis, Curfitor-ftr. Chancery- 
lane). 


Phillips J. Bradnock’s-marth, Warwick- 


fhire, miller (Tarrant and Moule, 
Chancery-lane, and Elkington, Birming- 
ham)...Price T. Red Crols-fir. Borough, 
upholfterer (Berry, Wallbrook ). 


Smith George, Sheffield, grocer (Blagrave, 


Salifbury-{tr. Strand)...Staymaker Rich, 
now or late of Abingdon, Berks, currier 
(Morland, Abingdon, or Blagrave, Salif- 
bury-fir.).,.Staniforth G. of Beverley, 
York, draper (Ellis, Curfitor-ftr.)...¢haw 
J. of Newgate-ftr. linen draper (Alder- 
fon, North-ftr. City-road). 


Thomlinfon Richard, late of New Malton, 


York, brewer (Robinfon and Co. New 
Malton, and Robinfon, Effex-fir. Lon- 
don)...Treadgold J. of Portfea, cabinet 
maker (Tilbury and Co. Bedford-row)... 
Turnner T. Birmingham, button maker 
(Egerton, Gray’s-inn-f{quare). 


Windecker Angel, late of Liverpool, mer- 


chant (Kay and Co. Manchetter)... 
Wright J. late of Smithy Brook, bLan- 
cafter, carrier (Dewherft, Prefton, or 
Barrett, Holborn-court, Gray’s-inn)... 
Wain Jas. and Thos. Agg, of Bafinghali- 
fir. clothiers (Alderfon, North-ftr. City- 
road)...Whittle T. of Wheelton, near 
Chorley, Lancafhine, muflin manufactur- 
er (Duckworth and Co. Manchefter)... 
Whittingham Chas. late of Warming- 
ham Forge, Chefter, ironmafier (Huxley, 
Temple, London). 
DIVIDENDS. 


Atkinfon i’. late of Bifhop W earmouth, Dur- 


ham, fhip owner, July 23...Allen Wm. 
High-fis. Birmingham, druggilt, Aug. 7 
---Aldis J. late of Littleport, Cambridge, 
dealer, Aug. 4...Andrus J, Abergaven- 
ny, ironmonger, Aug. 16. 


Birkett T. Bariofby upon the Marfb, York, 


corn faGor, July 24...Burton P. of the 


Hamlet of Ratcliffe, builder, July 94... 
Bowman J. Water-iane, brandy mer- 
chant, July 24,..Bell.T. Wooltihorpe, 
Lincolnihire, miller, July 30...Bonnia 
H. Gouffe, New Bond-ftr. furniture 
printer, Aug. 8...Batement J. late of 
Whitechapel, hardwareman, Aug. 28... 
Blackburn ‘I’. late of Hopton, in Mir- 
field, York, clothier, Aug. 1...Bonfor 
Wm. Red Lion-ftr. Spitalfields, fk 
weaver, Aug. 4...Bacon J. and Anthony 
T. Size-lane, tailors, Aug. 7...Booth E. 
Manchefter, butcher, Aug. 25... Bowman 
J. Water-lane, brandy merchant, July 
28.,.Bell W. Bafinghall-fir. baize fa@or 
O&. 27...Bateman J. late of White- 
chapel, hardwareman, Aug. 25. 

Charlefworth M. Gomerfall, York, mer. 
chant, July 24...Chivers W. Stepney- 
caufeway, mariner, July 24...Cockerell 
M. late of Walpole, Suffolk, fhopkeeper. 
July 24...Calton G. Sheffield, linen 
draper, July 30...Curtis M. and Scott J. 
H. A. late of Watling-ftr. wine and 
brandy merchants, Aug. 4...CottonJohn 
Broad-ftr. merchant, Aug. 14...Catton 
G. Sheffield, Yorkfhire, linen-draper 
July 30. P 

Dunfierville T. Eaft Stonehoufe, Devon 
fhipwright, July 19...Dunn T. Frow- 
bridge, Wiltthire, clothier, Aug. 15 
Davies F. Ivy-lane, furrier, Aug. 25. 

Edwards Wm. New Bond-fir. gold{mith 
July 17...Eafterby G. and W. Macfar- 
lane, Canada Wharf, Rotherhithe, Surry 
merchants, Sept. 22, ‘ 

Fell W. St. Mastin’s-lane, tailor, July 14 
--. Foy M. Wapping- wall, butcher, Aug. 
4...Fog Rt. the younger, New Bond-fir. 
chinaman, O&. 27. 

Gatton E. now or late of Ilford, Effex, inn- 
keeper, Aug. 4...Graham Rt. and Wm. 
Making-place, Y orkfhire, and Graham J. 
Aldermanbury, London, cotton manufac- 
turers, Sept. 6. 

Hartley G. Colne, Lancafhire, calico manu- 
faéturer, Sept. 7...Hale H. Birchin-lane, 
Aug. 8...Hartley S. Heckmondwike, 
York, Aug. 2...Hoad J. Fareham, 
Southampton, timber merchant, Aug. 17. 

Jeffires H. Lower Thames-fir. ironmongers, 
July 24...Jones J. Wigmore-ftr. Aug. 3 
---Lbbetfon H. Pocklington, Yorkthire, 
fpirit merchant, Aug. 3,..Johnfon T. St. 
Martin’s-courtt, Leicetier-fquare, um- 
brella maker, Aug. 11...Jones E. South- 
ampton, fail maker, Aug. 9...Jaques J. 
and J. Crane, Claro-tir, Clare-market, 
cheefemongers, Aug. 11. 

Levy I. Lambeth-road, July 14... Lowman 
J. Whitchutch, Southampton, coach 
maker, Aug. 9. 

Moreton T. Homerton, vi€tualler, July 24 
.--Moore J. late of Mildenhall, Suffolk, 
cordwainer, July 21.,.Manfon T. To- 
kenhoufe-yard, merchant, Auguft 28... 
Man A. Mark.lane, Aug. 11...Meefki 
H. Edward-tir. TitehSell-fr. tailor, 
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Aug. 25...M‘Cullum J. Kingfton-upon- 
Hull, victualler, July 27. 

Nowell N. Fleet-fir. Aug. 4...Nantes H. 
Warnford court, Throgmorton-ftr. mer- 
chant, Aug. 14...Nuttall C, Manchefter, 
cotton fpinner, Aug. 25. 
kell T. Great Queen-ftr. Lincoln’s-inn- 
fields, linen draper, Aug. 4. 

Pitts W. Little Wild-ftr, Linco!n’s-inn- 
fields, filverfmith, Aug. 8...Palmer W. 
Holbeach, Lincoln, draper, Aug. 6... 
Phillips D. Oxford-fir. ftable keeper, 
Aug. 7...Pedlar H. of Bath, woollen 
draper, Aug. 25...Pycock T. and Py- 
cock M. W. Hull, builders, Aug. 7... 
Pollard J. Effex-fir. Strand, tailor, Aug. 
11...Parker J. Bolton, Lancaiter, iron- 
founder, Aug 17. 

Rawley J. Chancery-lane, boot and fhoe- 
maker, Aug. 25...Rogerfon T. Oxford- 
fir. linen draper, Aug. 25...Riding J. 
Runcorn, Chefter, merchant, Aug. 3. 

Spangen Nicholas, now or late of Well-ftr. 
Goodinan’s-ields, merchant, July 2+... 





Anfwers to Correfpondents, §c. 


Sheen S. and Alex. Drury-lane, linen 
drapers, July 21,..Scott J. the elder, Lon- 
don, Aug. 4...Spalding H. late of Met- 
field, Suffolk, grocer, Aug. 7...Scott J. 
H. A. late of Watling-ftr. wine and 
brandy merchant, Aug. 4,..Sturmy G. H. 
Leadenhall-ftr. ftationer, Aug. 11. 

Tabart B. Bond ftr. Aug. 4...Timmings J. 
Stewart-fir. Spital-fields, filk broker, 
Aug. ll. 

Watts J. Upper Thames-ftr. wholefale gro- 
cer, July 14...Wilfon J.-D. George-ftr. 
Queen Ann-fir. Mary-le-Bonne, pawn- 
broker, Aug. 4...Williams J. G. Mar- 
fhali-ftr. London-road, merchant, July 
28...Worboys A.and T. Sydes, Birming- 
ham, {word cutlers, Aug. 4... Williamfon 
T. Holbeach, Lincoln, grocer, Aug. 6 
«.-Wood J. Broad-fir. Ratcliffe, linen 
draper, Aug. 4,..Wallis J. Paternofter- 
tow, bookfeller, Aug. 11...Watmore W. 
New Windfor, inn keeper, Aug. 8... 
Wardall J. Liverpool, timber merchant, 
Aug. 24. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE favour of “ Phyficus” will a 
fhould have paid the pojiuge of his letier. 


ppear in our next, 





Our Correfpondent 


We are much obliged to our Correfpondent who has tranfinitted to us, an “ Area 
of the feveral Counties of England and Wales, in {quare ftatute miles and acres, 
Se.” Ii was too late for infertion this month, but will certainly have a place m our 


enfuing Number. 


The Poetical Picces of “€. Percival” are inadmiffible. 

In reply to an “Old Contributor,” we muft beg leave to fay, that our refolutions 
hitherté have been well matured; nor do we think that any perjon will view the 
enormous fum of three {hillings per annum with that terror, as to induce them, on 
account of the “ Supplementary Number,” which creates Juch an excefs, to fufpend 
taking in the Univerfiul Magazine altogether. 

We cordial/y agree with “ A. M.S. ucx” in his remarks, but mujt decline infert~ 


ig them. 








